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Foreword to the Fifth Edition 


Cultures change, and that, of course, includes business cultures. 
Hence the need to update all 43 Business Behavior Profiles in Part 
Three of this new edition. 

Feedback from participants in hundreds of Global Management 
(www.globalmanagementllc.com) seminars and workshops since 
2005 also revealed the need to revise the framework of business- 
culture variables presented in Part Two. In addition, readers will 
find new examples, cases and anecdotes reflecting other changes in 
business behavior around the world. 


RRG 
Oregon, Wisconsin 
November 2011 
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PART ONE 


eoeceeeoee eee eee eee 


Introduction 


eee erereceeeece 


This book is intended as a practical guide for the men and women in 
the front lines of world trade, those who face every day the frustrat- 
ing differences in global business customs and practices. When we 
were preparing for the first of what turned out to be eight expatriate 
assignments, I asked my boss how to handle all the myriad differ- 
ences in business cultures around the world. “Oh, don’t worry about 
that,” he replied cheerfully. “Just be polite wherever you are.” 

Well, we soon found out that what is polite in one culture is often 
rude in another. So this book really reflects my decades-long at- 
tempt to understand the differences and learn to overcome them in 
the global marketplace. 

Cultural differences frustrate us because they are confusing and 
seem to be unpredictable. This book aims to reduce that confusion 
and introduce some predictability by classifying international busi- 
ness customs and pratices into logical patterns. 

The human brain seems to be hard-wired to recognize patterns. 
Early in my international career I began to recognize certain useful 
patterns of cross-cultural business and management behavior. With 
time for reflection in my second career I worked out a way to classify 
and present those patterns to practitioners, students and readers. 

The thousands of business people, engineers, lawyers, medical 
professionals and students who have attended Global Management 
seminars confirm that our “Patterns” approach makes sense. Work- 
shop participants often come up after a program to say, “Now I 
understand what went wrong at that negotiating session last year!” 


The Sources 


The material for this book comes from three decades of observing 
business people spoiling promising deals because we were ignorant 
of how business is done. Some of the cases are based on incidents 
drawn from my own experience doing business, others from par- 
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ticipants at Global Management seminars and workshops around 
the world. Chapter 10 is a partial exception in that a number of ex- 
amples were drawn from interviews and conversations with business 
travelers in international airport lounges, hotel bars and restaurants. 

My 26 years as an expatriate manager in Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Brazil, India and Singapore was a rich source of material. I owe 
an enduring debt to colleagues in the Florence, Frankfurt, Vienna, 
São Paulo, New Delhi and Singapore offices I managed for their 
personal support over many years, as well as for useful insights too 
numerous to mention. 

One of those colleagues in particular has continued to offer in- 
valuable advice and counsel over the years: Kishore Babu Agrawal, 
formerly of the Sears New Delhi buying office. 

For one to whom learning languages has never come easily, seeing 
coworkers in Florence and Frankfurt switch instantly and fluently 
from Italian, German or French into Spanish, English or whatever 
was a truly humbling experience. It was the same story in Singapore 
where some colleagues spoke English, Mandarin and Malay along 
with Cantonese, Hokkien and Teochew. 

This linguistic virtuosity was inspiring because I believe bilin- 
gual or multilingual ability is an essential springboard to intercul- 
tural competence. And intercultural competence should be the goal 
of every effective expatriate manager and international negotiator. 

The primary sources for the Negotiator Profiles which make up 
Part Three are the more than one thousand business negotiations I 
have conducted in some 55 different countries. Organized loosely 
according to the Patterns discussed in Part One, the Profiles are 
intended as thumb-nail sketches of the negotiating behavior a visitor 
can expect to encounter in the markets covered. 

The writings of anthropologists, scholars of intercultural com- 
munication and researchers provided insights over the years which 
helped me formulate the Patterns. Among the works I have found 
especially useful are those by Edward T. and Mildred Reed Hall, 
Geert Hofstede, Robert Moran and William Gudykunst. None of 
these experts is responsible for the shortcomings which will inevita- 
bly show up in this book. 

The basic organization of the book stems from the course I de- 
veloped and taught as an adjunct lecturer at the Export Institute of 
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Singapore from 1989 to 1993. The book’s focus was sharpened dur- 
ing my years as a visiting lecturer at Niels Brock Business College in 
Copenhagen and the Copenhagen Business School. 

Lauge Stetting suggested I write this book based on my Copen- 
hagen Business School lectures, and his successors and staff at the 
CBS Press have continued to provide invaluable guidance and sup- 
port through the five editions. Over the years Hanne Thorninger 
Ipsen has been particularly helpful. As editor, her constant enthu- 
siasm and gentle wit have lightened the task of writing and revising 
this and earlier editions. 

A very special thanks is due Lester Gesteland, who worked with 
me on the fifth edition from start to finish. He corrected mistakes, 
polished the rough spots and sharpened my writing. Invariably, 
when Lester suggested a different word or phrase it turned out to be 
the better choice. 
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A BREA 


Ru xiang sui su 
Ru xiang sul su 


(Enter village, follow customs) 
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PART TWO 


eoceceeese eee eee eee 


1. Patterns of Cross-Cultural 
Business Behavior 


What is a business culture? In this book we define it as a unique set of 
expectations and assumptions about how to do business. A major purpose 
of this book is to help readers understand their own expectations 
and assumptions as well as those of their international customers, 
suppliers, colleagues and contacts. 

When comparing business cultures it is important to avoid ste- 
reotypes, which are lazy ways of describing people and behavior. 
We need to remember that no two people of any culture are exactly 
alike: there are regional, generational and individual differences, 
among others. So in this book we employ carefully observed cultural 
tendencies when describing similarities and differences in interna- 
tional business behavior. 

Here are a few of the questions you will find answered in the 
pages that follow: 


— What are the most important ways business cultures are chang- 
ing in today’s global marketplace? 

— In which major business cultures do people often reply “yes” to 
a yes-or-no question when they really mean “no?” and why do 
they do that? 

— Have email, mobile phones, texting, chat, video- and Web-con- 
ferencing eliminated the need for international business travel 
and face-to-face meetings? 

— Why did top executives of a major Saudi Arabian company 
break off promising negotiations with a Californian firm? 

— Where did an experienced Danish export manager go wrong 
when he unintentionally insulted a Mexican customer? 

— How did a North American importer end up with 96,000 sets 
of mobile phone accessories he couldn’t sell because they were 
improperly labeled? 

— What did a world-brand Nordic brewery do to cause their Viet- 
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namese partners to abruptly halt negotiations on a joint-ven- 
ture project? 

— Which rules of protocol did a Western executive violate when 
he offended a potential Egyptian customer? 

— How do successful global marketing companies such as Coca- 
Cola and McDonald’s handle cross-cultural variations in taste 
preferences? 


Two Iron Rules of International Business 


Much of this book is about cultural differences, but here are two 
very important universals: 


Rule #1: In international business, the visitor is expected to understand 
the local (host) culture. 


The Chinese proverb Ru xiang sui su says the same thing with fewer 
words: “Enter village, follow customs.” Is this just another way of 
saying, “When in Rome, do as the Romans do?” No, not so. You do 
not need to mimic or copy local behavior. Instead, just be yourself. 

But, of course, “being yourself” includes being aware of local 
sensitivities and honoring local customs, habits and traditions. 

Rule #1 is pretty obvious, but many international marketers seem 
to still be unaware of 


Rule #2: In international business, the seller is expected to adapt to the 
buyer. 


Why is Rule #2 so important? It’s because all over the world today 
the customer is king (except in Japan, some global marketers say, 
where the customer is God). 

This book will have served its purpose if it helps readers follow 
the two Iron Rules of global business. 


PATTERNS OF CROSS-CULTURAL BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


Brief Introduction to the Patterns 


Let’s now preview the Patterns of Cross-Cultural Business Behavior. 


Deal-Focused vs Relationship-Focused Business Behavior 
This is the Great Divide between business cultures all over the world. 
Deal-focused (DF) people — for example, in the United States — tend 
to be fundamentally task-oriented, while relationship-focused folks 
— the Chinese, for instance — tend to be more people-oriented. Of 
course, relationships are important in business everywhere. It’s a 
question of degree. But deal-focused people need to know, for ex- 
ample, that in RF cultures, as in India, you need to develop rapport 
before talking business. 

Conflicts often arise when deal-focused marketers who are un- 
aware of this fundamental difference try to do business with pros- 
pects in relationship-focused markets. Many RF people, like the 
Japanese, find DF types pushy, aggressive and offensively blunt. In 
return, DF types — for example, Canadians — sometimes consider 
their RF counterparts — Arabs, for instance — to be dilatory, vague, 
inscrutable, and even downright dishonest. 


Direct (low-context) vs Indirect (high-context) 
Communication 

People from deal-focused business cultures, such as Australians and 
New Zealanders, tend to use direct language, while people from 
relationship-focused cultures — South Asians, for example — often 
employ indirect, vague language, especially when what they have to 
say could cause offense or loss of face. This difference in communi- 
cation tendencies continues to cause misunderstandings and head- 
aches when RF business people (for instance, Indonesians) commu- 
nicate with their DF counterparts (Danes, for example). 


Informal (egalitarian) vs Formal (hierarchical) Business 
Behavior 

Problems also occur when informal business travelers from relatively 
egalitarian cultures cross paths with more formal counterparts from 
hierarchical societies. Breezy informality can offend high-status 
people from hierarchical cultures, just as the status-consciousness 
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of formal people may offend the egalitarian sensibilities of informal 
folks. 


Rigid-Time (monochronic) vs Fluid-Time (polychronic) 
Cultures 

Some of the world’s societies seem to worship the clock. Others are 
more relaxed about time and scheduling, focusing instead on inter- 
personal relations. Conflicts arise because some rigid-time visitors 
regard their fluid-time brothers and sisters as lazy, undisciplined 
and rude, while the latter may regard the former as arrogant marti- 
nets enslaved by clocks and arbitrary deadlines. 


Emotionally Expressive vs Emotionally Reserved Business 
Behavior 

Emotionally expressive people communicate differently from their 
more reserved counterparts. This is true whether they are commu- 
nicating verbally, paraverbally — through tone and volume of voice, 
for example — or nonverbally (with gestures). The resulting confu- 
sion can spoil our best efforts to market, sell, source, negotiate or 
manage people across cultures. The expressive/reserved divide cre- 
ates a major communication gap, one largely unexplored in most 
books on international business. 


Let us now move to Chapter Two, where we take a look at the Great 
Divide. 
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2. The Great Divide Between 
Business Cultures 


eececeeeeoe ee eee 


Relationship-Focus vs Deal-Focus 


Whether marketing, selling, sourcing, negotiating or managing in- 
ternationally, the differences between relationship-focused (RF) and 
deal-focused (DF) business behavior impact our success throughout 
the global marketplace. 

The vast majority of the world’s markets are relationship-oriented: 
the Arab world and most of Africa, Latin America, and the Asia/ 
Pacific region. These are markets where people tend to avoid do- 
ing business with strangers. Instead they expect to get things done 
through networks of personal contacts. 

RF people deal with family, friends and persons or groups well- 
known to them — people who can be trusted. Acculturated in low- 
trust societies, they tend to be uncomfortable doing business with 
strangers, especially foreigners. Because of this key cultural value, 
relationship-oriented firms typically want to know their prospective 
business partners well before talking business with them. 

In contrast, the deal-focused approach is common in only a small 
part of the world. Strongly DF cultures are found primarily in the 
high-trust societies of northern Europe, North America, Australia 
and New Zealand where people are relatively open to doing business 
with strangers 

This Great Divide between the world’s cultures affects the way 
we conduct business from the beginning to the end of any commer- 
cial relationship. For starters, the way we make the first approach to 
potential customers or partners depends in good part upon whether 
they are in DF or RF cultures. 
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Making Initial Contact 


Because DF people are relatively open to dealing with strangers, 
export sales people can normally make direct contact with potential 
distributors and end-users in these markets. Let’s take the United 
States as an example. Perhaps because they are raised in a highly 
mobile immigrant society, Americans tend to be willing to discuss 
business possibilities even with people they don’t know. 


Box 2.1 


DEAL-FOCUSED CULTURES 
North America 
Northern Europe, UK 
Australia and New Zealand 


MODERATELY DEAL-FOCUSED 
South Africa 
Latin Europe 
Central and Eastern Europe 
Chile, southern Brazil, northern Mexico 
Hong Kong, Singapore 


RELATIONSHIP-FOCUSED 
The Arab World 
Most of Africa, Latin America and Asia 


The success of business-to-business telemarketing illustrates this 
openness. Each year American companies buy billions of dollars 
worth of goods and services from total strangers. No wonder the 
USA is called the home of the “cold call”! 

In contrast, telemarketing tends not to work so well in RF mar- 
kets. For example, the term “telemarketing” in Japan refers to phon- 
ing existing customers or clients, something DF companies would 
call customer relations. Ringing up a stranger is not a very effective 
way to sell in Japan. 
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Of course, even in America, the larger and more complex the 
transaction, the more the buyer will want to know about the seller. 
But my point is, in DF cultures the marketer is often able to make 
initial contact with a prospective buyer without any previous rela- 
tionship or connection. An introduction or referral is helpful but 
not essential. 

This is the first of the several important differences between DF 
and RF business behavior. 


Fig. 2.1 Making Initial Contact: DF vs RF Cultures 


Direct contact DF RF Indirect contact 


USA Japan 


In sum, making business appointments in the U.S. is relatively quick 
and easy if you have the right product or service to offer, and if your 
market research is accurate, because North America is the quintes- 
sential DF market. But cold calls rarely work in Japan and other 
strongly RF business cultures. 

Often the best way to contact RF business partners is at an in- 
ternational trade show. That’s where buyers look for suppliers, ex- 
porters seek importers, and investors search for joint-venture part- 
ners. Business behavior at such exhibitions tends to be somewhat 
deal-focused because most of the attendees are there for the express 
purpose of making business contacts. 

Another good way to meet potential partners in RF markets is to 
join an official trade mission. All over the world today governments, 
chambers of commerce and trade associations are promoting their 
country’s exports by organizing guided visits to new markets. The 
organizer of the trade mission sets up appointments with interested 
parties and provides formal introductions to them. These official 
introductions help break the ice, smoothing the way to a business 
relationship. 

When neither a relevant trade show nor a trade mission is sche- 
duled for the next few months there is another proven way to make 
initial contact with distributor candidates in RF markets: arrange to 
be introduced by an intermediary. 
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The Indirect Approach 


Remember, RF firms prefer not to do business with strangers. So 
you should arrange for the right person or organization to intro- 
duce you. A third-party introduction bridges the relationship gap 
between you and the person or company you want to talk to. 

The ideal introducer is a high-status person or organization 
known to both parties. So if you happen to be good friends with a 
respected retired statesman who just happens to be well acquainted 
with one of your importer candiates, that’s wonderful. Alas, such 
cases are rare in the real world of international trade. 

An alternative is the commercial section of your country’s em- 
bassy or consulate in the target market. Such officials are usually ac- 
corded high status in relationship-oriented cultures, and, of course, 
it is part of their job to promote exports. 

Chambers of commerce, trade associations and banks are also 
potential introducers. Or perhaps one of your friends works for a 
company that has an active office in Shanghai, Seoul, Tokyo, or 
Riyadh. Maybe they can put in a good word for you. Freight for- 
warders, ocean and airfreight carriers and international law and ac- 
counting firms are other good sources of effective introductions. 

Recognizing the importance of third-party introductions in their 
RF culture, the Japanese External Trade Organization (JETRO) is 
also willing to provide that service to reputable foreign companies. 
In fact, having a proper introduction in Japan is so critical that spe- 
cialized consulting firms have come into existence there whose main 
function is to introduce gaijin to Japanese companies. Of course, 
using a consultant is likely to cost you more than other ways of ob- 
taining an introduction. 


Pulling Guanxi 


In the RF world, people get things done through relatives, friends, 
contacts and connections — in other words, through relationships. 
It’s “who you know” that counts. The Chinese call these networks 
of relationships guanxi, a word well-known throughout East and 
Southeast Asia. 
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Of course, knowing the right people helps get things done in 
deal-focused cultures as well. Again, it’s a matter of degree. Even in 
an extremely deal-focused market such as the U.S., people still use 
“pull” or “clout” to get things done. Knowing the right person can 
be very helpful. 

But although it is a difference of degree, it’s still a key difference. 
In strongly RF markets, initiating a business relationship can often 
only be done if you know the right people, or if you can arrange to be 
introduced to them. Just try setting up a joint venture in China, for 
example, without having guanxi or “pulling guanxi” — using some- 
one else’s personal connections. 

The bottom line is this: In relationship-oriented markets, plan 
to approach your potential customer or partner indirectly, whether 
via a trade show, a trade mission or a third-party introduction. The 
indirect approach is critical throughout the RF part of the world. 

A case that took place in Singapore illustrates how essential con- 
tacts and introductions are to success in low-trust, relationship- 
oriented markets, where people are uncomfortable doing business 
with strangers. 


Case 2.1: Exporting to Taiwan: Guanxi in Action 

You are the new marketing manager of Glorious Paints, a Singapore manufac 
turer of marine paints. It is a fast-growing company headed by three young, 
Western-educated directors. 

Last year the marketing director led Glorious Paints to its first overseas sale, 
selling a large quantity of paint to Australia and New Zealand. Director Tan 
achieved this success by first sending information to potential distributors along 
with cover letters requesting appointments and then meeting with each inter- 
ested candidate firm at their offices. After that Mr. Tan negotiated a distribu- 
tion agreement with the company he decided was best qualified to handle that 
market area. This process took about four months and sales volume is already 
exceeding expectations. 

Following that success you were hired to expand exports to other Asian mar- 
kets. The director called you into his office to discuss market research showing 
that Taiwan is a promising market with high demand and little local competition. 
So you were instructed to set up distribution there using the approach that had 
worked in Australia/New Zealand. 
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By searching databases you came up with the names and contact information 
for a number of Taiwanese importers, agents, representatives and wholesalers 
involved in the paint business. Next you sent off brochures and product informa- 
tion to these prospects, enclosing a cover letter requesting an appointment to 
discuss possible representation. You expected perhaps five or six of the compa- 
nies to reply, as happened in Australia and New Zealand. 

To everyone's surprise, six weeks went by without a single response. At a 
strategy session Mr. Tan pointed out that many Taiwanese are not comfortable 
corresponding in English, so you fired off a second mailing, this time in Chinese. 
But after another two months not a single prospective distributor has answered 
your letters. 

Mr. Tan is upset with your lack of progress in this attractive market. He has 
called a meeting for this afternoon and expects you to come up with a solution. 
As you sit stirring your tea the questions revolve in your head like the spoon in 
the teacup. “What have | done wrong? This strategy worked fine with the Aus- 
sies. Why not with the Taiwanese? What do we do now?” 


But What If You Are the Buyer? 


Because exporters are responsible for actively seeking overseas cus- 
tomers, we might assume that contacts and connections are less 
important for international buyers. But buyers engaged in global 
sourcing quickly learn the limits to this assumption. 

First of all, many international buyers proactively seek suppli- 
ers. Secondly, exporters need to have a certain level of trust in their 
prospective buyers. Even letters of credit are not absolute guaran- 
tees of payment, and insisting on cash in advance severely restricts 
one’s market potential. For those reasons, in RF resource markets 
contacts and introductions can be as much a necessity for overseas 
purchasers as for sellers. 

In fact, it was as an international buyer that the Great Divide 
between deal-focused and relationship-focused business cultures 
first became apparent to me. After a stint with a Chicago export 
management company I was recruited by Sears Roebuck and spent 
more than a quarter-century managing international buying offices 
around the world and coordinating the company’s global sourcing 
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activities. A large part of my buying career involved developing com- 
petitive sources of supply in Latin America, Central and Eastern 
Europe, the Asia/Pacific region, the Middle East and Africa. 

Early on I found out that in the countries I later recognized as 
relationship-focused it was smart to get introduced to potential sup- 
pliers before visiting them. And it was also wise to spend time build- 
ing a relationship with management before touring the factory and 
asking all the questions a buyer needs to ask a prospective vendor. 

That procedure was quite different from the procedure we fol- 
lowed in the countries I now refer to as deal-focused. In DF resource 
markets we could usually evaluate several factories a day. We would 
dash in, skip the coffee to save time, check out the equipment, get 
a feeling for how production was flowing, ask a series of rapid-fire 
questions, and then rush out to the next factory. 

But I soon found that this task-focused approach did not work in 
relationship-oriented markets. There our hurry-up approach failed 
to elicit the accurate information we needed. In RF cultures we 
learned to evaluate only one or two manufacturers a day. We sipped 
a leisurely tea, coffee, or a cold drink with management.! We took 
our time and demonstrated our commitment to learning as much as 
we could about their company. That extra time always paid off in 
terms of better and more reliable information. 

Later, when I again became involved in overseas sales and mar- 
keting, the significance of the Great Divide became even more obvi- 
ous to me. But before we go any further, here’s a good example of 
how contacts, connections or guanxi can be as important for inter- 
national buyers as for international sales people. 


Case 2.2: Dealing in Dhaka 
Around 1989 we decided it was time to open a sourcing and quality control of- 
fice in Bangladesh, a rapidly growing exporter of garments. As regional director 
for South and Southeast Asia based in Singapore, this task fell to me. 

The first step was to arrange for legal registration. This was complicated be- 
cause setting up an office in Bangladesh required the approval of several differ- 
ent ministries and government agencies. 


1 In the Balkans that often meant tipping back slivovitz at 06:30. 
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To handle the registration we talked to several local legal, accounting and 
consulting firms. They all said the approval process would take up to a year and 
quoted varying fees of up to $10,000, hinting at “special expenses,” which, of 
course, meant bribes for the responsible officials. Unwilling to engage in bribery, 
we shelved the idea of a Dhaka office. 

Then some weeks later one of my Hong Kong contacts happened to phone 
me to ask a favor. “An old friend of mine from Bangladesh is checking into the 
Mount Elizabeth Hospital near your office tomorrow for a major operation. The 
poor guy will be all alone in Singapore. Would you please stop by and give him 
my best wishes for a swift recovery?” 

The old friend turned out to be a charming, well-read gentleman who had 
headed two different ministries in a previous Bangladesh government and was 
now a consultant in Dhaka. Chatting with him about many things that day, | also 
happened to mention our wish to develop long-term suppliers in his country. 
After the operation | dropped by again with a couple of novels to wish him well. 

Two days later the ex-minister phoned from the hospital to thank me and to 
offer his help. “Your company’s plans will obviously help promote Bangladesh 
exports. If you wish, | will arrange to get your office registered within a month. 
Can you pay me $900, the cost of my airfare to and from Singapore?” | quickly 
agreed, and three weeks later our Dhaka office was a legal entity — the fastest 
liaison-office registration ever recorded in Bangladesh. 

How did he do it? Since he was personally acquainted with all the officials in- 
volved, the ex-minister was able to hand-carry our registration documents from 
one agency to another, have a chat and a cup of tea, and get those papers 
signed without delay — and without any “special expense.” 

This incident shows that in relationship-oriented markets having the right con- 
tact can be as important for buyers as it is for sellers. In the next chapter we will 
look at good ways to build relationships in RF cultures. 
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3. Deal First or Relationship First? 
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In deal-focused markets you can usually get down to business after 
just a few minutes of small talk. And you can learn most of what 
you need to know about your potential DF counterpart in a matter 
of days rather than the weeks or months it may take in strongly RF 
cultures such as China and Saudi Arabia. 

Deal-focused buyers and sellers socialize over drinks, meals and 
on the golf course. But they also build rapport at the bargaining 
table in the course of hammering out an agreement. 

Of course, DF exporters and importers, such as those in the Unit- 
ed States and northern Europe, will want to learn a lot more about 
each other before they are ready to sign a contract. But that can 
come later. Meanwhile the two sides are sizing each other up while 
they discuss price, payment terms, specifications, quality, quantity, 
delivery dates, and all the other issues involved in an international 
distribution agreement. They talk business right from the start and 
get to know each other as discussions proceed. 


Getting to Know Each Other 


It takes time and patience (and sometimes a cast-iron liver) to de- 
velop a strong relationship in RF markets such as Japan, South Ko- 
rea and China. Getting inebriated together seems to speed up the 
rapport-building process in East Asia — but normally only for men. 
While there are exceptions, women usually don’t fit in at these alco- 
holic male bonding rituals. 

The best way to get to know your local counterpart varies from 
one RF culture to another. In much of the Arab world, steaming 
platters of rice and lamb take the place of booze. Brazilian and Mex- 
ican executives love to talk about their art, music, literature, sports 
and films. And then there is golf. In many parts of the world today a 
five iron closes the culture gap faster than a fifth of Scotch. 

Yes, building trust and rapport with your customer is important 
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everywhere in the world, not only in relationship-oriented markets. 
The big difference is that with Arabs, Africans, Latin Americans 
and most Asians you need to develop that climate of trust before you 
start talking business. In RF markets, first you make a friend, then 
you make a deal. 


You Need to Develop a Personal Relationship 


In RF markets the relationship you build with your counterpart will 
have a strong personal component in addition to the company-to- 
company aspect. Your customer or partner will want to know that 
you personally, as well as your company, are committed to the suc- 
cess of the venture. 

Because of this personal element it is important that continuity 
is maintained as far as possible throughout the relationship. So if 
you are promoted or transferred to another assignment, take care to 
personally introduce your replacement. 


Bureaucracy in RF Markets 


Negotiations usually take longer in RF than in DF cultures, for two 
reasons: first, it often takes time to arrange an indirect approach, 
then comes the lengthy process of building trust and developing a 
personal relationship. 

When negotiating with government officials and public sector 
companies in relationship-focused markets, a third factor — bureau- 
cratic inertia — often comes into play. Of course, officials everywhere 
tend to be cautious. They seem to find it safer to postpone a decision 
or to deny your request rather than to give their approval. Moreover, 
red tape often slows the process of getting things done. But in RF 
cultures suspicion of strangers, especially foreign strangers, often 
makes officials even more hesitant to move things along. 

That’s why it took Volkswagen over nine years to negotiate the 
opening of an automobile factory in Shanghai with the government 
of China. And why McDonald’s required more than 12 years to 
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work out an agreement with the then-Soviet government for raising 
the first Golden Arches in Russia. 

Visitors should load their briefcases with an extra-large supply of 
patience when preparing to do business with bureaucrats in many 
RF markets. 

But once again, business cultures are changing. A U.S. manu- 
facturer of very large excavators for open-pit coal mining has sold 
several giant machines in China over the last decade. It took three 
years of hard work to make the first sale, but only six months for the 
most recent one. The difference is due partly to the strong relation- 
ships the American firm has developed in this low-trust market and 
partly due to a gradual trend towards openness on the part of Chi- 
nese public-sector companies. 


The Importance of Face-to-Face Contact 


The telecommunications revolution permits rapid correspondence 
with business partners around the world today. Email, fax, tele- 
phone and Web conferencing enable us to stay in constant touch 
with our international counterparts. 

But these technological marvels have not eliminated the need for 
face-to-face contact with our relationship-focused customers and 
partners. RF business people are very often uncomfortable discuss- 
ing important issues in writing or over the phone. They expect to 
see their suppliers and partners in person more often than would be 
necessary in deal-focused markets. 

This cultural difference has assumed increased importance in 
recent years. A number of our corporate clients and participants at 
Global Management workshops want to know if they can substitute 
phone conferences and video conferencing for personal meetings 
with customers and business partners. 

I remind them that while modern technology can largely replace 
face-to-face-meetings with deal-focused counterparts, our RF cus- 
tomers may still expect to see us in person when difficult issues need 
to be discussed. A recent case involving U.S. exporters and a Malay- 
sian importer-distributor is relevant here. 
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Case 3.1: Getting Paid in Malaysia 

During the period from autumn 1997 to autumn 1998 the value of the Malaysian 
ringgit in U.S. dollars declined by about 70%. For Malaysian importers, this sharp 
devaluation meant the cost of goods and services invoiced in U.S. dollars had 
more than tripled within the space of a year. 

The ringgit devaluation caused serious problems for Rah-Tel, a large Kuala 
Lumpur-based importer and distributor of telecommunications equipment. Back 
in 1996 the owner and managing director, Mr. Abdul Rahim bin Mohsin, had ne- 
gotiated open-account payment terms with two American equipment exporters. 

By November 1997 Rah-Tel owed about US$130,000 to Grober Exports, an 
export management company, and a somewhat larger amount to King Tools, a 
marketer of equipment and services. 

Mr. Rahim explained his difficult financial situation to both creditors in a series 
of faxes, emails and phone calls. He pointed out that while the US dollar value 
of his purchases had increased by three times, his local Malaysian customers 
were not prepared to pay him more than the ringgit amount they had previously 
negotiated. So Rahim requested a delay in payments, hoping the ringgit would 
recover its former value soon. 

King Tools replied by email in December 1997, granting a 90-day extension but 
requiring Rah-Tel pay in full after that. 

Grober Exports responded at first with phone calls and emails. Then Grober 
executives made two personal visits to Kuala Lumpur, one in November 1997 and 
another in May 1998. Within days of each of these visits Rah-Tel wired Grober’s 
U.S. bank about 35% of the amount due, thus accounting for 70% of the debt. 
Rahim then paid the remaining balance in September 1998, so Grober’s debt 
recovery, albeit with a long delay, was 100%. 

As of December 1998 King Tools had received none of the money owed them 
by Rah-Tel. At that point they decided to write off the entire amount as an uncol- 
lectable debt. 


The Role of the Contract 


Deal-oriented business people rely primarily on written agreements 
to prevent misunderstandings and solve problems. U.S. business 
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people in particular tend to take an impersonal, legalistic, contract- 
based approach when disagreements and disputes arise.” 

Some U.S. companies bring a lengthy draft contract and a lawyer 
to the negotiating table with them. They then proceed to discuss 
the proposed agreement clause by clause, consulting the legal ad- 
viser every time a question arises. This approach makes sense in 
America, the world’s most litigious society. But it can be counter- 
productive in many RF cultures where business people rely more on 
personal relationships rather than on lawyers and detailed contracts. 
In strongly RF markets a better approach is to keep the lawyers in 
the background until the later stages of the discussions, conferring 
with them during breaks. 

Contrasting perceptions of the contract also cause misunder- 
standings between RF and DF cultures. For example, a Korean 
partner might expect to renegotiate the terms of a contract as con- 
ditions change, even if the agreement had just been signed in New 
York a month ago. The Koreans would expect their close relation- 
ship with their U.S. counterpart to facilitate such a renegotiation. 

The New Yorkers, on the other hand, are likely to misinterpret 
an early request for changing the contract terms as a sign that their 
new Korean partners are tricky, fickle and unreliable. RF cultures 
depend primarily on relationships to prevent difficulties and solve 
problems, while deal-focused cultures depend on the written agree- 
ment to fulfill the same functions. 

As more companies from opposite sides of the Great Divide gain 
experience from doing business globally, we can hope these mis- 
understandings will diminish. In the meantime, however, business 
people need to be alert to cross-cultural differences that can wreck 
even the most promising international business deal. 


2 AnAmerican friend of mine says, “If you took all 862,496 lawyers in our coun- 
try and laid them end to end ... Hey, come to think of it, wouldn't that be a 
super idea!" 
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4. Communicating Across The 
Great Divide 
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Direct vs Indirect Language 


Relationship-focused (RF) and deal-focused (DF) business cul- 
tures can differ widely in how they communicate. Deal-oriented 
business people tend to value direct, straightforward language while 
their relationship-focused counterparts often favor a more indirect, 
roundabout style. 

In my experience this communication gap is the greatest single 
cause of misunderstandings between RF and DF negotiators around 
the world. Confusion arises because people from the two cultures 
expect quite different things from the communication process. 


Harmony vs Clarity 


It is partly a question of priorities. When communicating with 
others the priority for DF business people is to be clearly under- 
stood. They usually say what they mean and mean what they say. 
German and Dutch negotiators, for example, are known for their 
frank, even blunt language. 

RF business people, in contrast, give top priority to maintaining 
harmony and promoting smooth interpersonal relations. Because 
preserving harmony within the group is so important, RF people 
tend to carefully watch what they say to avoid embarrassing or of- 
fending other people. 


Fig. 4.1 The Cross-Cultural Communication Gap 


Direct language DF RF Indirect language 
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Over the last 35 years I have noticed that the nearer the RF-end 
of the continuum a culture is located, the more vague and indirect 
people are with their language. On the other hand, the nearer they 
are to the DF end, the more frank and direct people tend to be.’ 

Things can get confusing when the two parties in a negotiation 
come from opposite poles, for instance when North Americans and 
Japanese interact. To use a personal example, I had been negotiating 
with Japanese companies off and on since 1971 and can’t recall ever 
hearing the word “no.” 

Many Japanese, Chinese and Southeast Asian negotiators seem 
to treat “no” as a four-letter word. To avoid insulting you they may 
instead murmur “That will be difficult” or “We will have to give that 
further study.” Popular variations are “Maybe” and “That might be 
inconvenient.” 

Well-traveled Japanese are aware of their cultural preference for 
avoiding that naughty word. That is why Japanese politician Shin- 
taro Ishihara titled his famous 1989 book, The Japan That Can Say 
No.* 

Case 4.1 illustrates the contrasting approaches to business com- 
munication in RF and DF cultures. 


Case 4.1: Negotiating in China: Bilingual Labels 

Canada’s largest importer of mobile phones and accessories, Nor-Phone Ltd. of 
Toronto, decided to start sourcing accessories in China. From an industry contact 
in Chicago Vice President Pete Martin learned about Ever Sharp, a large manu- 
facturer in Shenzen that specialized in supplying the U.S. market. 

After months of email correspondence, Pete flew to Guangzhou to finalize 
the purchase agreement for 10,000 accessory sets. Discussions with Ever Sharp 
proceeded amiably. Pete and the Chinese team needed a week of meetings to 
agree on specs, packing, delivery, price, payment terms and the other details of 
a large transaction. 


3 Here it’s useful to note that while Germans and German-Swiss are in some re- 
spects slightly less deal-focused than Americans, they tend to be more direct in 
their verbal communication behavior. 

4 Mind you, one of our four sons speaks the language fluently and worked for a 
large Japanese company in Tokyo. While there he dated Japanese young ladies 
and although he won't admit it, | think he may have heard “no” once or twice! 
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Exhausted from these lengthy negotiations, Pete was really looking forward 
to the signing ceremony. At this point, however, Pete learned that Ever Sharp 
had not yet exported to Europe or Canada, and thus might not be familiar with 
Canada’s bilingual requirements. So he explained that all goods sold in Canada 
must have all product labels printed in both French and English. 

This news caused the Chinese concern. They lacked French-language expertise 
and could only work with Chinese and English, but did not want to admit this to 
the buyer. So Managing Director Wang replied with a smile, “Mr. Martin, | am 
afraid that supplying labels in French and English will be a bit difficult. This ques- 
tion will require further study.” 

Pete Martin politely repeated that bilingual French/English labels were re- 
quired by Canadian import regulations. “Please understand that we really have 
no choice on this — it’s the law.” 

Mr. Wang replied with a smile: “Mr. Martin, we will give your request serious 
consideration. It will be quite difficult. We will do our best to solve the problem.” 
Relieved to have settled this final detail, Pete signed the contract and said his 
formal goodbyes to Mr. Wang and his team. 

Three months later Pete got a call from the quality-control chief at Nor-Phone’s 
warehouse. “Mr. Martin, we have a problem. You know those 10,000 sets that 
just came in from China? Well, they've got bilingual labels all right — but they are 
in English and Chinese!” 

Pete Martin was stunned. Obviously Nor-Phone’s local quality-control service 
in Shenzen had missed this very important detail in their pre-shipment inspec 
tion. But still, Ever Sharp had agreed to supply the sets with labels in French and 
English, right? 

How would you explain to Pete why that did not happen? 


When I used this case in a Global Management seminar for Ger- 
man and American managers, one German participant reacted to 
Mr. Wang’s indirect response by saying, “But that was a lie!” This 
was not the first time I’ve heard such a comment from deal-focused 
business people accustomed to straightforward language. 
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Nonverbal Negatives 


Many RF people also have subtle ways of saying no with body lan- 
guage. Some Arabs lift their eyebrows to politely refuse a request 
— the nonverbal equivalent of the American slang expression, “No 
way, José!” 

In many cultures clicking the tongue with a “tsk, tsk” sound in- 
dicates a negative response. 

Japanese and Thais often smile and change the subject or simply 
say nothing at all. I have found that extended silence during a meet- 


1» 


ing with East Asian negotiators often means, “Forget it, Charley 


The Myth of the “Inscrutable Oriental” 


This wide RF-DF communication gap has given rise to the myth of 
the “inscrutable Oriental.” 

But verbal subtlety and indirectness is only part of the story. To 
DF types, East and Southeast Asians seem inscrutable also because 
they hide their emotions, especially negative emotions. In these cul- 
tures showing impatience, irritation, frustration or anger disrupts 
harmony. It is considered rude and offensive. So people there tend 
to mask negative emotion by remaining expressionless or by putting 
a smile on their face. 

Thais for example seem to smile all the time. They smile when 
they are happy, they smile when they are amused, they smile when 
they are nervous — they smile even when they are absolutely furious. 
Thai people smile because openly displaying anger would cause eve- 
ryone concerned to lose face. 


Communication and “Face” 


In the highly relationship-focused cultures of East and Southeast 
Asia, both sides lose face when a negotiator on one side of the bar- 
gaining table loses his temper. The person who displays anger loses 
face because he has acted childishly. And by showing anger he or she 
has also caused the other party to lose face. It doesn’t take much of 
that to bring a promising negotiation to a lose-lose impasse. 
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As an unfortunate example, let’s look at what happened recently 
during a long, drawn-out negotiation in Vietnam. Executives from 
one of northern Europe’s largest breweries had been haggling for 
months with a local public sector company over the details of an 
agreement to build a joint-venture brewery in central Vietnam. 

Towards the end of a particularly frustrating day the leader of 
the European team could simply no longer mask his irritation. First 
his face got red. Trying unsuccessfully to hide his impatience, the 
visitor clenched his fist so hard the wooden pencil he was holding 
suddenly snapped in half. 

At that sound the room instantly became silent. A moment later 
the entire Vietnamese team rose as one man and stalked out of the 
conference room. The next day a three-line fax arrived at the head- 
quarters of the European brewery informing them that the Viet- 
namese would never again sit down at the same table with “such a 
rude, arrogant person” as the head of the European team. 

What to do now? Months of painstaking discussions had already 
been invested in this complex project. To save the deal the Europe- 
ans decided to send the offending manager home and replace him 
with a stoic type famous for his poker face. Some months later the 
agreement was duly signed, and visitors to central Vietnam can now 
imbibe lager and pilsner to their heart’s content. 

When a Caucasian’s face turns red it is an involuntary response 
one can’t control. But you can take a break before something snaps. 

While Westerners associate the concept of “face” primarily with 
East Asian and Southeast Asian societies, it is in fact a cultural uni- 
versal. Southern Europeans may call it rispetto or onore, Anglo-Sax- 
ons refer to it as self-respect. Nowhere in the world do human beings 
enjoy rude and offensive behavior. We tend to feel uncomfortable 
when others are angry with us or when we are embarrassed, mocked 
or singled out for criticism. 

People in relationship-focused cultures are often especially sensi- 
tive to face, perhaps because RF cultures are group-oriented. One’s 
self-image and self-respect depend very much on how one is viewed 
by others. That is why business visitors need to be especially con- 
scious of how their verbal and nonverbal messages may be inter- 
preted in RF cultures. 
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Miscommunication Across Cultures 


The strong East Asian concern for covering negative emotion can be 
confusing to outsiders from deal-focused cultures. When we moved 
from Germany to Singapore in 1988, my wife and I decided to try 
learning Mandarin on weekends. To tutor us we hired Stefanie, a 
pleasant young woman who had recently arrived from Taiwan. 

My lessons were interrupted late that year when my mother 
passed away and I had to fly back to Wisconsin to attend the funeral. 
Unfortunately, I had barely returned to Singapore when my brother 
phoned again to break the sad news that our father had now passed 
away. As you might imagine, this was a very difficult time for me. 

It happened to be a Saturday when I got back from this second 
funeral, and Stefanie dropped by to enquire why I had missed so 
many lessons. Suffering from grief compounded by jet lag and ex- 
haustion, I blurted out that both of my parents had just died. 

A stricken look flashed across the young woman’s face for just 
a fraction of a second, and she gasped. Then Stefanie suddenly 
laughed out loud, right in my face, and proceeded to giggle for sev- 
eral seconds thereafter. 

Now intellectually I was quite aware that people from some Asian 
cultures hide nervousness, embarrassment or severe stress with a 
laugh. I also knew I should have broken my sad news much more 
gently. After all, Stefanie was a Chinese person raised in the Confu- 
cian way. She revered her parents. The sudden realization that she 
could perhaps lose both of them almost at the same time must have 
come as a terrible shock. 

Nevertheless my immediate reaction to her laugh was visceral. I 
felt as though I had just been hit hard in the stomach. Even though 
I understood rationally what had happened, I had difficulty relating 
to Stefanie after that incident. She stopped coming and we had to 
find a new Mandarin tutor. 


“Low-Context” and “High-Context” 
Communication 


We have seen that RF business people tend to use indirect language 
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to avoid conflict and confrontation. The polite communication of 
Asians, Arabs, Africans and Latins helps maintain harmony. The 
meaning of what they say at the bargaining table is often found more 
in the context surrounding the words rather than in the words them- 
selves. U.S. anthropologist Edward T. Hall, guru of cross-cultural 
communication, coined the useful term “high-context” for these 
cultures because you need to know the context surrounding the 
words in order to understand what is meant. 

In contrast, when northern Europeans, North Americans, Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders speak, the meaning is usually explicit. 
That is, the meaning is contained in the words themselves. A lis- 
tener is able to understand what they are saying at a business meet- 
ing without referring much to the context. Hall called these “low- 
context” cultures. 

For a Chinese executive trying to do business in Amsterdam this 
difference in communication styles quickly becomes evident, as it 
does for a Swede or German trying to close a deal in Beijing. That’s 
because China lies at the high-context/RF end of the culture conti- 
nuum, while Sweden and Germany are perched at the low-context/ 
DF end. 

Less obvious are the differences between cultures that are lo- 
cated fairly close together on the continuum. For example, let’s look 
at Greater China: the constellation of the PRC, Hong Kong (cul- 
turally distinct from the rest of China) and Taiwan. We will add 
Singapore as well because although the population of the Lion City 
is only about 77% Chinese, the business culture is strongly Chinese- 
oriented. 


Fig. 4.2 Greater China 


DF/ 
Low-context Singapore Taiwan context 


Hong Kong China RF/High- 


Figure 4.2 shows that while China — the mother culture — is located 
at the RF and high-context end of the continuum, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Singapore are spotted at varying distances away. Business 
people doing business in these three outposts of Chinese culture 
notice that while they are definitely more RF and indirect than say 
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Australia, they are also more deal-focused and direct than most of 
their counterparts in the PRC. 

Old Asia hands know that Hong Kong Chinese and Singapor- 
eans are somewhat more open to direct contact than PRC Chinese, 
require a shorter time for building rapport and tend to use more 
direct language. 

Equally interesting, research by a Danish scholar reveals simi- 
larly fine gradations of cross-cultural business behavior among mar- 
kets at the deal-focused and low-context end of the spectrum. Pro- 
fessor Malene Djursaa of Copenhagen Business School studied the 
interaction of over 50 Danish, German and British businessmen, 
and published her findings in the June 1994 issue of the European 
Management Journal. 

Although all three of these European cultures are low-context, 
they also display significant differences — differences that can cause 
problems for people doing business in the three markets. While the 
British are clearly more low-context and deal-focused than Arabs, 
Mexicans or Koreans, at the same time they are also somewhat more 
high-context and RF than their Danish and (especially) German 
counterparts. 


Fig. 4.3 


Denmark 
DF/Low-context RF/High-context 


Germany UK 


In lengthy interviews with business people from these three related 
cultures, Professor Djursaa learned, for example, that Germans 
find personal relationships to be more important in the UK than 
back home. The interviews also reveal that the British employ more 
roundabout, indirect language than the Danes. Further, the Danes 
reported that they get down to business more quickly than the Brit- 
ish, but less quickly than the Germans. 

The research of Hall, Djursaa and other scholars confirms what 
international business people have learned from practical experi- 
ence: differences in cross-cultural communication create invisible 
barriers to international trade. 

Variations in verbal and nonverbal behavior can cause culture 
clashes. But a skilled interpreter can often smooth over verbal prob- 
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lems. That’s what is going on when an interpreter takes a long time 
to render in Japanese or Chinese what a DF speaker just said in a 
couple of short sentences. Part of the translator’s task is to cloak 
blunt statements with polite circumlocution. 

Another feature of indirect, high-context communication in 
some traditional Asian cultures is extreme reluctance to report bad 
news. A case from Indonesia is pertinent here. 


Case 4.2: The Reluctant Messenger 

Anita is the sourcing manager of Blue Genes, a major Dutch importer/wholesaler 
of denim garments. She is worried about late delivery of 6000 fancy denim jack- 
ets ordered from Bali Jeans, her supplier in Indonesia. The contract shipping date 
from the Jakarta airport was last week, and she still has no word from them. 

Last year Bali shipped two small orders, both of them within two weeks or so 
of the contract delivery date and without major garment defects. Based on that 
positive experience, Anita ordered 500 dozen jackets this season at a good price. 

On-time delivery was critical this time because her company’s major retail cus- 
tomers would cancel if she shipped late, leaving Blue Genes to “eat” the goods. 
Since these are big-ticket fashion jackets, the firm would take a heavy financial 
loss in addition to alienating regular customers. 

Bali Jeans answered Anita's last two fax inquiries promptly, reporting both 
times that production was “on schedule.” But now, the fact is they are late. 

As Anita sits steaming, her assistant pops in with a short fax from Mr. Suboto, 
marketing manager of Bali Jeans: “We regret to inform you that due to late 
delivery of piece goods we are running slightly behind on production. Expect 
to deliver within two weeks. Please immediately extend L/C validity by 45 days. 
Signed, Suboto.” 

Groaning out loud, Anita asks herself “How could this happen? Why didn’t 
Suboto inform us right away when he found out that the fabric was late? Obvi- 
ously, if they are asking for an L/C extension of 45 days they will not deliver 
‘within two weeks’ as Suboto now claims.” 

Had she known about this delay two weeks ago Anita could have at least 
partially satisfied Blue Genes’ most important retail customers by shipping them 
some quantities of a similar style from China. But being unaware of the problem 
in Jakarta, her company sold all those Chinese jackets just yesterday to a Ger- 
man retail group. Now Blue Genes is completely out of stock ... and out of luck. 

What cultural factor(s) explain Mr. Suboto’s failure to inform Anita earlier 
about this delay? 
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It is not that Bali Jeans management doesn’t care about your busi- 
ness. Like some other Southeast Asians, Mr. Suboto tends to post- 
pone reporting bad news. Perhaps he was hoping that at the last 
moment a miracle would happen to solve the problem... 


“Telling It Like It Is” vs “Saving Face” 


Even when indirect RF and direct DF people are both speaking the 
same language, English, for example, they are really speaking differ- 
ent languages. A Dutch or German negotiator will choose his words 
carefully so that his counterparts will understand exactly what he is 
saying. He wants no ambiguity, no beating around the bush. 

Meanwhile his Arab, Japanese or Indonesian counterparts are 
choosing their words even more carefully, but for a quite different 
reason. RF negotiators want to make sure that no one at the meeting 
will be offended. They want no rude directness, no crude bluntness, 
no loss of face. 

I personally come from a deal-oriented background. When an 
Australian, German or Dane describes me as a direct, straightfor- 
ward person, it is a compliment. That’s because in DF cultures di- 
rectness and frankness are equated with honesty and sincerity. 

But those same adjectives coming from a Japanese or Chinese 
person would probably be meant as criticism. Why? It’s because in 
RF/high-context cultures, directness and frankness are equated 
with immaturity and naïveté — even arrogance. In strongly RF cul- 
tures only children and childish adults make a practice of saying 
exactly what they mean. They just don’t know any better! 

People are often surprised to encounter a similar direct-indirect 
communication gap between northern Europeans and their coun- 
terparts from Central and Eastern Europe. For example, when 
Danes managing subsidiaries in Hungary and Poland attend our 
workshops they complain, “Those guys always say ‘Yes, we can do 
it on time’ and then it turns out they can’t deliver on time after all. 
Why is that?” 

When I ask that question of my Polish and Hungarian friends 
they typically smile and explain, “Well, I suppose we are optimists. 
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Based on experience we are sure we’ll find a way to solve the prob- 
lem and meet the deadline. But unfortunately sometimes...” 

In the next chapter we move on to the gap between formal, hier- 
archical cultures and informal, egalitarian cultures. 
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5. Hierarchical (Formal) and 
Egalitarian (Informal) Business 
Cultures 
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Status, Power and Respect 


Misunderstandings happen when negotiators from egalitarian cul- 
tures meet counterparts from hierarchical cultures. In this chapter 
we will look at examples of such failures and consider ways to avoid 
problems. 

Formal cultures tend to be organized in hierarchies reflecting 
major differences in status and power while informal cultures value 
egalitarian attitudes and smaller differences in status and power. 

This difference matters when we do business because contrasting 
values can cause conflict at the conference table. Business people 
from formal, hierarchical cultures may be offended by the easy fa- 
miliarity of counterparts from informal, egalitarian societies. On 
the other hand, those from informal cultures may see their formal 
counterparts as stuffy, distant, pompous, or arrogant. 

Such misunderstandings can be avoided if both sides are aware 
that differing business behaviors are the result of differing cultural 
values rather than personal quirks. 


Culture Clash in Germany 


I learned about the informality/formality divide in the early 1960s 
on the first of our eight expatriate assignments. My employer, a Chi- 
cago export management company, sent us to Frankfurt am Main 
where my job was to expand the firm’s sales in Europe. 

My first appointment was with our largest account, an importer/ 
distributor of hand-tools located in Stuttgart. I spent that day in 
Meetings with the boss of the company, Doctor Wilhelm Müller, 
and found myself saying “Herr Dr. Müller” and “Dr. Miller” the 
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whole day. This formality was a bit oppressive for a young man from 
the United States, one of the world’s more informal cultures. 

I spent the next two years addressing this distinguished gentle- 
man in the proper German way. And when his wife joined us once 
for lunch I called her “Frau Doktor.” Why? Because those were the 
proper forms of address in Germany, then a more formal society 
than it is today. (Remember: cultures change.) This anecdote actu- 
ally illustrates both Iron Laws of International Business: The visitor 
is expected to follow local customs and the seller adapts to the buyer. 

Of course, I soon learned that most of Europe follows the same 
rules of formal address. Your French contact is likely to remain 
Monsieur Dupont, not René, for a long time. 

By way of contrast, when I met a new client for the first time not 
long ago in Australia, the conversation started with a hearty “G’day 
mate! Let’s have a beer!” Now that, dear reader, is an example of an 
informal culture! 

Formality is about expectations and assumptions regarding sta- 
tus, hierarchies, power and respect. Whereas people in informal 
cultures tend to value status equality, people from formal cultures 
value hierarchies and status differences. Ignorance of this distinc- 
tion can cause serious problems across the international bargaining 
table. A participant in one of our early export marketing seminars 
in Denmark related an incident which clearly illustrates this point. 


Case 5.1: How to Insult a Mexican Customer 

José Garcia Lopez, a Mexican importer, had been negotiating with a Danish ma- 
nufacturing company for several months when he decided to visit Copenhagen 
to finalize a purchase contract. He insisted on coming over as soon as possible. 

To accommodate his potential customer, Flemming, the 40 year-old export 
manager, welcomed Sr. Garcia to Denmark for meetings on Thursday and Friday. 
Flemming advised the Mexican that he had a flight to Tokyo scheduled for early 
that Saturday, but Sr. Garcia replied that that was no problem since he planned 
to depart for Mexico about the same time on Saturday. 

The business meetings went smoothly, and on Friday Sr. Garcia confided that 
he looked forward to signing the contract after his return to Mexico. That eve- 
ning the Danes invited Sr. Garcia out for an evening on the town. Flemming and 
his 21 year-old assistant Margrethe hosted an excellent dinner and then took 
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their Mexican prospect on a tour of Copenhagen nightspots. Around midnight 
Flemming glanced at his watch. 

“Sr. Garcia, as | mentioned to you when we discussed your visit, | have a very 
early flight tomorrow to Tokyo. So you'll forgive me if | leave you now. Margrethe 
will make sure you get back to your hotel all right and then drive you to the air- 
port tomorrow morning. | wish you a smooth flight back home!” 

Next morning in the car on the way to the airport José Garcia was uncharac- 
teristically silent. Then he turned to the young assistant: “Margrethe, would you 
please tell your boss | have decided not to sign that contract after all. It is not your 
fault of course. If you think about what happened last evening | believe you will 
understand why | no longer wish to do business with your company.” 


To repeat, formality has to do with relative status, organizational 
hierarchies, and how to show respect to persons of high status. That 
is why international marketers always should know whether they 
are dealing with hierarchical or egalitarian cultures. Box 5.1 shows 
“Who’s Who” in this world of egalitarian and hierarchical cultures. 


Box 5.1 
re 
INFORMAL, EGALITARIAN CULTURES 
Nordic countries 
Australia/New Zealand 
USA, Canada 
The Netherlands 


FORMAL, HIERARCHICAL CULTURES 
Rest of Europe and Asia 
Mediterranean Region and the Arab World 
Latin America 


In hierarchical cultures (most of the world) status differences are 
larger and more important than in egalitarian cultures. Showing 
respect is important, and formality in addressing people is simply 
one common way of showing respect. 
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Showing Respect to the Customer 


According respect to Dr. Wilhelm Muller was important also be- 
cause he was my customer, and all over the world these days the 
customer is king.’ 


Hierarchies and Status in Asia 


People from egalitarian societies are often unaware of the impor- 
tance of status distinctions in hierarchical cultures. During the five 
years we lived in Singapore we were friends with an American cou- 
ple who invited us to dinner several times. At the first party there 
were a number of Singaporean couples present, but none of the lo- 
cals accepted subsequent invitations. 

The American couple had no idea why their Singaporean friends 
no longer came to dinner, but my wife and I knew. You see, these 
particular Yanks happened to be strongly egalitarian. They liked 
to have their Filipina maid sit at the dinner table with them. But 
like most Asians, Singaporeans respect authority, honor social hi- 
erarchies, and value clear status differences. Feeling uncomfortable 
sitting at the same table with a maid, they said nothing but simply 
stayed away thereafter. 

Being the world’s most egalitarian people, Nordic people some- 
times have a special problem doing business in strongly hierarchical 
cultures. Recently a Scandinavian associate of mine visited good 
friends of ours in Bangkok. Svend politely shook hands with the 
host and hostess, and then with their Thai maid as well. Much to 
Svend’s surprise the maid immediately burst into tears, ran upstairs 
and spent the whole evening sobbing in her room. 

Our Bangkok friends are a Thai-American couple. They gently 
explained to Svend that as a farang — a Caucasian foreigner — he au- 
tomatically enjoys high status, whereas a domestic worker is of low 
status. In Thailand people that far apart in social status do not shake 
hands. So when Svend grabbed her hand she thought he was making 
fun of her, and was absolutely mortified. 


5 Except in Japan, where the customer is GOD. We can all learn something from 
the way the Japanese treat their customers! 
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The sharp divide between egalitarian and hierarchical societ- 
ies can act as an invisible barrier to international business. Export 
marketers from informal cultures do not always know how to show 
respect to customers from formal cultures, who may be offended by 
perceived slights. 

The bottom line in today’s global marketplace is that ignorance 
of cultural differences is not an acceptable excuse for failure. Case 
5.2 shows how one can lose business due to ignorance of cultural 
differences. 


Case 5.2: How to Insult an Egyptian Customer 

A major Canadian high-tech manufacturing firm was deep in negotiations with 
an Egyptian public sector company. Vice President Paul White was pleased to 
learn that the head of the Cairo-based company was leading a delegation to 
Toronto with a view to concluding negotiations. 

White was even more pleased when upon his arrival Dr. Mahmud Ahmed 
hinted strongly that discussions were moving along nicely and that a favorable 
outcome was likely. After all, this contract represented the largest and most 
profitable deal White's company had worked on to date. 

Quite aware of the importance of relationship-building, Paul invited the 
Egyptian delegation to an elegant reception and buffet dinner at the prestigious 
Grand Hotel, with Dr. Ahmed as the guest of honor. 

Dr. Ahmed was his usual charming, affable self when he arrived at the party 
and warmly shook hands with Paul. After a few minutes of chit-chit the Cana- 
dian led his chief guest to the drinks table, stocked with things the Egyptian was 
known to like. “Well now, what can | offer you to drink, Dr. Ahmed? ” 

“Oh, nothing for me right now,” replied the Egyptian with a smile. The two 
men conversed pleasantly about sports, music and other mutual interests for a 
while and then White guided his guest to the buffet table loaded with delica- 
cies Dr. Ahmed preferred. Paul was surprised when Dr. Ahmed again declined 
politely, saying that he wasn’t hungry. 

Puzzled by his guest's lack of interest in food and drink, Paul wondered what 
the problem might be. Then the Canadian host was drawn into conversation 
with some of the other guests and did not notice when Dr. Ahmed left the party 
early. 

At the negotiating session next day Dr. Ahmed was cool and distant. No prog- 
ress at all was made towards an agreement. That afternoon Paul learned that the 
head of the Egyptian company was complaining vociferously to his colleagues 
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about the “rude and offensive treatment” he had undergone at the dinner party. 
“| certainly do not intend to do business with such discourteous people,” he was 
heard to say. 

Paul White had no clue what had happened to upset his Egyptian guest. Was 
this a negotiating ploy — a pressure tactic? Or had his team really offended Dr. 
Ahmed somehow? 


The two preceding cases were real-world examples of how not to do 
business in formal cultures. Flemming and Paul White both failed 
to follow Iron Rule #2: they did not adapt to the expectations and 
assumptions of their customers. 

Paul White apparently followed a different rule, a popular one 
that says “Be yourself.” In his culture it is rude to insist or “push” a 
guest to eat or drink; the guest may not be feeling well, for example. 
But customers from hierarchical cultures tend to expect their hosts 
to show respect and to spend time building a relationship. Sellers 
from egalitarian cultures need to do their homework. With a bit 
of homework Flemming would have understood that his Mexican 
customer expected him to stay and party — all night, perhaps. And 
with some research Paul would have learned that older, traditional 
gentlemen from the Middle East often expect to be invited to eat 
or drink three times, not once, before accepting the offer. Proper 
behavior in Denmark or Canada can be rude behavior in Mexico or 
Canada. 

Now let’s look at an example of how to do it right. 


Showing Respect in Asia 


An American consultant with a decade of business experience in 
South Asia arranged for his Chicago client to meet with the Minister 
of Textiles in Bangladesh. The Chicago firm had asked for a favor- 
able decision on a complex issue involving garment quota allocations 
to the American market, but was not optimistic about the outcome. 
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A U.S. competitor who had made a similar request the previous 
month had seen their application rejected by mid-level bureaucrats 
in the ministry. 

It was a sweltering day in Dhaka and the minister’s shiny new 
window air conditioner was not in operation. This caused the visi- 
tors considerable discomfort, because at the consultant’s insistence 
they were dressed in dark wool suits with starched shirts and ties. 
The two Westerners sat steaming and dripping sweat while the min- 
ister chatted away amiably, cool and comfortable in airy white mus- 
lin. 

After over an hour of apparently aimless conversation, the minis- 
ter stood up and with a broad smile informed the petitioners that he 
had decided to grant their request. 

The consultant learned the next day from a government contact 
that the minister had deliberately not turned on his room air condi- 
tioner for the meeting. 


Nonverbal Ways of Showing Respect 


When meeting with government officials in hierarchical countries 
it is important to show proper deference. This advice is particularly 
important for people from countries with a history of colonial domi- 
nation. Bureaucrats throughout South and Southeast Asia can be 
offended by overly casual behavior on the part of Westerners. Infor- 
mality may be misinterpreted as disrespect. Wearing a suit and tie 
to meetings during the hot season sends a positive signal of respect, 
and keeping one’s jacket on in a non-air conditioned office signals 
even greater respect. 

Australian, Canadian, Nordic and American managers attend- 
ing our seminars sometimes complain that they are at a competitive 
disadvantage globally because businessmen from hierarchical cul- 
tures already know all about formality, status differences and how to 
show respect, while those from egalitarian societies may not. 

These managers have a valid point. A key rule of international 
business protocol is that one should always err on the side of formal- 
ity when in an unfamiliar situation. That may mean, for instance, 
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addressing people by their surname and title rather than first name, 
dressing more formally, and trying to follow local etiquette when 
shaking hands and exchanging business cards and gifts. 


Status Barriers 


However, four classes of international business people have to oper- 
ate at an even greater disadvantage when trying to sell goods to buy- 
ers from strongly hierarchical cultures: 


— People on the lower rungs of the corporate ladder in their own 
company, 

— Young people of either sex, 

— Women, 

— Men and women of any age involved in international sales. 


The reason is that formal cultures tend to ascribe status according to 
one’s age, gender, organizational rank, and often whether one is the 
buyer or the seller: In many parts of Asia the buyer has higher status 
than the seller. Therefore a young export saleswoman potentially 
suffers under a quadruple handicap when operating in formal, hi- 
erarchical cultures such as Japan, South Korea and the Arab world. 

In certain hierarchically organized cultures women rarely gain 
senior positions in commercial organizations. Especially in South 
Korea, Japan and Saudi Arabia, men are traditionally accorded 
higher status in the business world than females. The top positions 
in most companies are held by men who are not used to dealing with 
women in business on the basis of equality. 

In contrast, many women in more egalitarian cultures around 
the world are successful entrepreneurs as well as executives in major 
corporations. These two opposing views of the role of women in 
business can lead to a culture clash when females try to do business 
in traditional, hierarchical societies. Despite the potential problems, 
however, some enterprising women refuse to be shut out of promis- 
ing markets by what they regard as male chauvinist attitudes. 

That makes our next case quite interesting. Case 5.3 is about a 
young woman who succeeded as an export marketer in all three of 
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these tough markets in spite of her four-fold handicap. (As with all 
the other cases in this book, this incident actually took place.) 


Case 5.3: Women in International Business 

A bright young Danish woman we'll call Tonia is a case in point. Tonia was a tall, 
striking blonde of about 20 employed by a Singaporean jewelry manufacturer. 
She was also studying international marketing part-time at the Export Insitute of 
Singapore. Having heard about the gender barrier, Tonia asked one of her EIS lec 
turers: “Which major markets in the world would you say are the most difficult 
for a woman to do business in?” 

“Saudi Arabia, Japan and South Korea,” replied the lecturer without hesita- 
tion. 

The next day Tonia asked for a meeting with her boss, the marketing manager 
of the jewelry company. She volunteered to undertake a sales mission during the 
semester break to those very markets, and after some careful preparation left on 
a two-week trip to Tokyo, Seoul and Riyadh. The next semester Tonia proudly 
reported to the class that she had been able to sell her company’s fine jewelry 
successfully in not just one, but all three of those particularly tough markets. Not 
only that, she had even been offered a job as marketing manager by one of her 
new customers! 

Tonia took a number of steps which raised her status and allowed her to suc 
ceed. She got her male boss to introduce her to prospects by email and phone, 
she knew her job and she learned how to show respect to the customers. These 
are steps that other young women can take as well. 


The Gender Barrier 


Although the gender barrier unquestionably exists in hierarchical 
cultures, a visitor like Tonia who is an obvious foreigner may be seen 
as an exception. Japanese women in a business setting are often as- 
sumed to be secretaries and treated accordingly by the overwhelm- 
ingly male management. For that reason, most Japanese women lack 
the status necessary to interact effectively with corporate decision- 
makers. 

But on the other hand, those same male executives may see a for- 
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eign female as a gaijin (foreigner) first and only second as a woman. 
Knowing that foreign women sometimes hold managerial positions, 
many Japanese and other Asian businessmen are willing to give 
them a chance. 

As mentioned, in Asian business cultures the buyer generally en- 
joys higher status than the seller. Therefore purchasing executives 
who are women should in theory not have the same problems with 
the gender barrier in the region. But as we will see in the next case, 
South Korean cultural expectations regarding gender roles did cause 
a major problem for a visiting female purchasing manager. Did Frau 
Braun take the same steps that made things easier for Tonia? 


Case 5.4: Sourcing in Seoul 

Waldtraut Braun, a 32 year-old procurement manager for a world-brand Ger- 
man company, was on her first visit to Seoul. Accompanied by her assistant Paul 
Schmidt, she was there to negotiate a major purchase of industrial components. 
She was the first woman from her company to visit this vendor, but since the Ko- 
rean manufacturer had been a supplier to the German firm for several years Frau 
Braun expected the discussions to proceed without particular difficulty. 

However, that is not the way things worked out. Throughout the meeting the 
Korean male negotiators ignored her completely, addressing all questions and 
comments to Paul Schmidt. Furthermore, when Schmidt excused himself for a 
comfort break the Korean negotiators fell silent and acted as though Frau Braun 
was not there at all. 

Frustrated by the way she had been treated, Frau Braun returned to her Sin- 
gapore regional head office determined never again to negotiate with Koreans. 
Shortly thereafter this very successful purchasing manager arranged for a trans- 
fer to another division of her global company. 

At our Global Management negotiating workshops | often ask participants 
what Frau Braun, Paul Schmidt and their company could have done differently to 
avoid the problem these German buyers encountered in Seoul. 
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The Youth Barrier 


The age barrier is a different matter. The most common question 
from young international sales people of either sex attending our 
training seminars is, “Since being young is such a handicap to doing 
business abroad, what are we supposed to do?” 

I usually start by reminding the questioner that youth is actually 
an advantage in some markets, the USA in particular. But without 
a doubt, in hierarchical cultures a person of tender years may find it 
difficult to be taken seriously by older business people. 

The ultimate solution of course is to grow older. But that’s go- 
ing to happen soon enough anyway. What to do in the meantime? I 
recommend this three-step procedure for young international sales 
people.°® 


How to Overcome the Youth Barrier with 
Hierarchical Buyers 


Get introduced by an older man — preferably by the oldest male 
you can find who is still able to walk. Enough of his maleness (if you 
are a woman) and his seniority will rub off on you to get you started. 
But be nice: after the introduction let that old guy go back to sleep 
while you run the meeting! 


Become an expert in your field. This works because expertise 
confers status. Once they get over the shock of your youthfulness, 
customers in hierarchical markets have the same concerns as their 
egalitarian counterparts, and your quiet competence gives them 
confidence that you will provide them with good service. Just re- 
member to show them your expertise rather than tell them about it: 
The only thing worse than a show-off is a young show-off. 


Learn the local business protocol. Since you will probably be 
making your sales presentation to an older male who is a buyer, you 


6 Because “the customer is king,” youth need not be a major handicap for a bu- 
yer. 
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will, of course, be heavily outranked. It’s something like a private 
trying to sell to a general. So you must know how to show proper 
deference without actually groveling. 


Other Status Factors 


While age, gender, rank and whether one is buying or selling are the 
key determinants of status and power in most hierarchical societ- 
ies, other factors such as family background, level of education and 
knowledge of “high culture” also confer status in certain markets. 

For example, in Latin America and much of Europe a deal-fo- 
cused business person whose interests are limited to making money 
tends to be looked down upon. Higher status goes to the individual 
able to converse intelligently about art, music, literature, history, 
philosophy and the cinema. 

How to conduct business in other cultures without offending 
customers and business partners is such an important issue we 
are devoting a separate chapter to International Business Protocol 
(Chapter 8). But first let’s take a careful look at another Cultural 
Divide, the one between rigid-time and fluid-time cultures. 
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6. Time and Scheduling 
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Rigid-Time vs Fluid-Time Cultures 


Globetrotting business travelers soon learn that people tend to look 
at time and scheduling differently in different parts of the world. 
In rigid-time societies punctuality is critical, schedules are set in 
concrete, agendas are fixed, and business meetings are rarely inter- 
rupted. Edward T. Hall coined the term “monochronic” for these 
clock-obsessed, schedule-worshiping cultures. 

In contrast, people in “polychronic” cultures place less emphasis 
on strict punctuality, are more likely to miss deadlines and tend to 
value loose scheduling as well as business meetings where several 
meetings-within-meetings may be taking place simultaneously. 


Box 6.1 


MONOCHRONIC BUSINESS CULTURES 
Germany 
Northern Europe, North America 
Czech Republic, Hungary, Japan 


VARIABLY MONOCHRONIC 
Australia/New Zealand 
Russia and most of East-Central Europe 
Southern Europe 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Taiwan, China 
South Korea 


POLYCHRONIC BUSINESS CULTURES 
Africa, the Arab World 
Latin America 
South and Southeast Asia 
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Alert readers will note some particularly interesting entries in this 
chart. Edward T. Hall classified Japan and China as polychronic 
in terms of general culture, but when it comes to punctuality for 
business meetings, today the Japanese and many Chinese tend to be 
monochronic. 

Another interesting example is Singapore: just 40 years ago a 
polychronic Southeast Asian entrepôt and today a moderately 
monochronic business culture. These countries are further proof 
that business cultures do change, albeit slowly. 

Of course, orientation to time varies not only among different 
countries but often within a given country as well. As we will see 
below with Italy, there are often regional variations. In Brazil, tem- 
perate-zone Sao Paulo is relatively monochronic, whereas tropical 
Rio is polychronic. Similarly, people in the industrialized southern 
coastal provinces of China tend to be more clock-conscious than 
those in the less-developed interior. 


Europe: The North/South Divide 


These contrasting conceptions of time and scheduling can cause 
conflicts for business visitors. Let’s look first at Europe, where the 
meaning of punctuality varies according to whether you are in the 
northern or southern part of the continent. 

Suppose you are an international sales person scheduled to meet 
your Hamburg customer at 09:00 tomorrow. Knowing how impor- 
tant Pünktlichkeit is to Germans, what time should you arrive at his 
office in order to be considered punctual? Veterans of the German 
market agree that 08:55 would be just about right. Arriving a few 
minutes early shows that you share your customer’s obsession with 
being on time. 

The worst thing would be to show up late: tardiness signals lack 
of discipline. Some Germans feel if you are ten minutes late for a 
meeting you may be ten weeks late with your delivery. Pünktlich- 
keit and ZuverlaPigkeit (reliability) are closely related concepts in this 
most monochronic of all cultures. 
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Where the Clock Slows Down 


But across the Alps in Milan time behavior begins to change. There 
your customer or contact may well show up five or ten minutes late 
without feeling the need to apologize. Further south in Italy sched- 
ules become even more fluid: In sunny Rome your local counterpart 
might waltz in half an hour after the agreed time and greet you as 
though nothing at all is wrong. 

At this point some of our seminar participants often ask, “But 
what about the saying, ‘When in Rome, do as the Romans do’? 
Doesn’t that mean that in Italy, for example, visitors can be relaxed 
about punctuality as well?” 

The answer is that things don’t work that way in global business. 
For example, if you are the seller, the “When in Rome ...” rule of 
thumb is trumped by a higher rule: “The seller is expected to adjust 
to the customer’s culture.” The visitor has to show respect to the 
buyer. Being on time is a way of showing respect — even in a poly- 
chronic culture. 

The polychronic approach to time becomes more obvious as you 
move further south. By the time you reach Naples, 45 minutes’ tar- 
diness is no big deal. And then of course there is Sicily. According 
to my Florentine friends, if your Sicilian counterparts show up any 
time that day, they are considered punctual! 

This European example, with its hint of exaggeration, is meant 
to contrast the rigid-time business cultures found mostly in tem- 
perate latitudes with the more relaxed, fluid-time cultures located 
primarily in hotter climes. For whatever reason, the closer you get to 
the equator the slower the clock seems to run. 

The following cases point up ways of responding to tardiness in 
differing situations. 
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Case 6.1a: Waiting in Rome - I 

Your new responsibility is to expand your company’s sales in southern Europe. 
You decide to begin your market tour in Rome, where you are to meet your larg- 
est Italian customer. 

Dottore Renzo Bianchi’s email said he would meet you in the hotel lobby at 
19:30 for a drink before going out to dinner at his favorite trattoria. But it is 
19:50 before Dottore Bianchi finally appears. He approaches with a wide smile, 
shakes your hand and begins to chat animatedly without any kind of explanation 
or apology for being so late. 

1. What are you going to say to Dottore Bianchi about his tardiness? 
2. Explain your reasoning. 


a S| 
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Case 6.1b: Waiting in Rome - Il 
Your responsibility in your company is to look after the company’s purchases 
in southern Europe. You decide to begin your tour of vendor facilities in Rome, 
where you are to meet your largest Italian supplier. 

Dottore Paolo Verdi's email said he would meet you in the hotel lobby at 19:30 
for a drink before going out to dinner at his favorite trattoria. But it’s 19:50 be- 
fore he appears. Smiling broadly, Dottore Verdi apologizes for being late as he 
joins you at the hotel bar and begins to chat about dinner plans. 

What is different about this situation, and why? 


It’s about Time ... 


In fluid-time cultures business people may be tardy for your meeting 
because they had to help a friend or family member solve a problem. 
Or perhaps an earlier meeting ended later than expected. In poly- 
chronic cultures it is rude to end an ongoing meeting just because 
you happen to have another one scheduled. 

Indonesians have a delightful expression for polychronic time. 
They call it jam karet or “rubber time” — flexible, stretchable 
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meeting times, schedules and agendas. Indonesians tend to place 
a higher value on human relationships than on arbitrary schedules 
and deadlines. 

The contrast between polychronic and monochronic cultures is 
magnified these days by the traffic problems found in many develop- 
ing countries. Unless you anticipate total traffic gridlock in certain 
cities and plan accordingly, even Germans and Swiss visitors might 
occasionally find themselves a minute or two late for a meeting. 

Centuries ago when all societies on Earth were polychronic, a 
sundial was accurate enough to keep track of time. Then some sadis- 
tic inventor had to go and ruin a good thing, developing that torture 
instrument we know as the clock. Now when the bloody alarm goes 
off at 06:00, monochronic people wonder whether worshiping the 
clock is such a great idea after all. 


Culture Shock in a Time Warp 


Monochronic people are prone to culture shock when doing busi- 
ness in polychronic markets. I often hear northern Europeans and 
North Americans complain about the “rude behavior” of business 
contacts in the Middle East, Latin America and South and South- 
east Asia. “They keep me waiting and then continually interrupt the 
meeting to take phone calls and receive unscheduled visitors.” 

Many rigid-time visitors are convinced that their counterparts in 
Rio de Janeiro, Bangkok or Casablanca deliberately keep them wait- 
ing as a negotiating power play. Why do you suppose monochronic 
travelers think that way? Because in London, Stockholm or Am- 
sterdam, if the person you are to meet keeps you cooling your heels 
without a good reason, it probably zs a power play. All of us tend to 
interpret the behavior of foreigners in terms of our home culture. 

The next case concerns a young U.S. expatriate manager who 
has just taken up his first assignment outside North America and 
Europe. This incident illustrates what can happen when a mono- 
chronic businessperson encounters polychronic business behavior 
for the first time. 
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Case 6.2: Waiting in New Delhi 

Richard was a 30 year-old American sent by his Chicago-based company to set 
up a buying office in India. The new office's function was to source large quanti- 
ties of consumer goods in India: cotton piece goods, garments, accessories and 
shoes as well as industrial products such as tent fabrics and cast iron compo- 
nents. 

India’s Ministry of Foreign Trade (MFT) had invited Richard’s company to open 
this buying office because they knew it would promote exports, bring in badly- 
needed foreign exchange and provide manufacturing know-how to Indian fac 
tories. 

Richard’s was in fact the first international sourcing office to be located any- 
where in South Asia. The MFT wanted it to succeed so that other Western and 
Japanese companies could be persuaded to establish similar procurement offices. 

The expatriate manager decided to set up the office in the capital, New Delhi, 
because he knew he would have to meet frequently with senior government 
officials. Since the Indian government closely regulated all trade and industry, 
Richard often found it necessary to help his suppliers obtain import licenses for 
the semi-manufactures and components they required to produce the finished 
goods his company had ordered. 

Richard found these government meetings frustrating. Even though he always 
phoned to make firm appointments, the bureaucrats usually kept him waiting for 
half an hour or more. Not only that, his meetings would be continuously inter- 
rupted by phone calls and unannounced visitors, as well as by clerks bringing in 
stacks of letters and documents to be signed. Because of all the waiting and the 
interruptions, it regularly took him half a day or more to accomplish something 
that could have been done back home in 20 minutes. 

Three months into this assignment Richard began to think about requesting 
a transfer to a more congenial part of the world — “somewhere where things 
work.” He just could not understand why the Indian officials were being so rude. 
Why did they keep him waiting? Why didn’t the bureaucrats hold their incoming 
calls and sign those papers after the meeting so as to avoid the constant inter- 
ruptions? 

After all, the government of India had actually invited his company to open 
this buying office. So didn’t he have the right to expect reasonably courteous 
treatment from the officials in the various ministries and agencies he had to deal 
with? 


TIME AND SCHEDULING 


Three decades as a monochronic person doing business in poly- 
chronic markets taught me how to avoid some of the frustration. 
Here are three practical tips for rigid-time business travelers: 


— Find out in advance if the market you are going to visit is a 
fluid-time culture. Forewarned is forearmed. 

— Bring a well-filled briefcase. Instead of wasting time in the re- 
ception area twiddling your thumbs, compulsively looking at 
your watch and muttering curses, catch up on all that work you 
never seem to have time for, or read a good book. It makes the 
time go faster. 

— Above all, BE PATIENT! 


Punctuality 


Punctuality may also vary according to the occasion. Take Singa- 
pore, where business meetings usually start within five or ten min- 
utes of the scheduled time. In contrast, wedding dinners are guaran- 
teed to begin at least two hours after the time given on the invitation 
— by which time some of the weaker guests have fainted from hun- 
ger. Many of my Lion City friends fortify themselves with an early 
dinner at home as a precautionary measure. 

It is different with Norwegians. My wife and I were invited along 
with several other expat couples to the home of Norwegian friends 
in Singapore. We all arrived at the house a few minutes before sev- 
en and stood around outside chatting with each other until exactly 
19:00, when one of the Scandinavian guests rang the doorbell. The 
monochronic Norwegians expect you to appear on time for any en- 
gagement, whether social or business. 

Some rigid-time business people refer to Latin cultures as ma- 
nana societies. This kind of put-down doesn’t seem to bother my 
Brazilian friends who tell me, “Brazil is the Land of Tomorrow. The 
only problem is, tomorrow never comes!” But for polychronic folks 
in general the issue is really one of priorities. What is more impor- 
tant, they ask, people or an abstract concept like time? 
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Agendas: Fixed vs Flexible 


Monochronic meetings tend to follow an agreed outline or agenda. 
At a typical negotiation in Germany, Switzerland or Sweden, you 
can expect to start off with a few minutes of small talk and then 
proceed in linear fashion from Item 1 to the last item on the agenda 
with no major digressions. 

In France or Italy, however, the “warm up” chat is likely to last 
several times as long. And if there is any agenda at all you may start 
with Item 5, proceed to Item 2 and then wander off in several dif- 
ferent directions at once. Polychronic meetings tend to follow their 
own inner logic rather than a fixed outline. The important thing is 
that everyone has his or her say. 

What’s more, in a decade of working with Italians, French, Span- 
iards and Portuguese, I found that in the end we usually accom- 
plished what we came to do. The longer warm-up time served to get 
us all on the same wave length. And some of those “senseless digres- 
sions” led us to creative solutions which helped us reach agreement. 

As a monochronic person who lived for more than a decade in 
Latin Europe, Latin America and South Asia, I now find that the 
polychronic way can also work. In international business one soon 
learns that there is more than one way to achieve your goal; so choose 
the approach that best fits the local circumstances. 


Schedules and Deadlines 


People in some polychronic cultures have a real aversion to rigid 
deadlines. Many traditional Arab businessmen, for example, believe 
it is impious and irreligious to try to see into the future. God, not 
man, is in charge of what will happen. The Arabic term Insh’allah — 
“God willing” — expresses that belief. 

With counterparts from polychronic cultures it can be a mistake 
to set rigid deadlines and try to enforce them. Instead I recommend 
the following approach: 


TIME AND SCHEDULING 


—If you need something delivered or some action taken by, say, 
March 1, get your polychronic counterpart to agree on Feb. 1 
or even Jan. 15. 

— During the whole time leading up to the deadline, establish 
agreed-upon milestones. 

— Stay in frequent touch with your counterparts. Face-to-face 
contact is the best way to expedite matters. 


In other words, put a comfortable margin in your scheduling and 
then maintain a close relationship with your counterparts. Remem- 
ber that while it is rude to be tardy in a monochronic culture, it is 
equally rude to patronize people from polychronic cultures who re- 
fuse to bow down in worship of Chronus, the old god of time. 

Let’s now consider another important division between business 
cultures. 
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7. Nonverbal Communication 
(Body Language) 


Emotionally Expressive vs Emotionally 
Reserved Cultures 


eeeeevece 


In Chapter 3 we looked at the verbal communication problems faced 
by people doing business across cultures. In this chapter we consider 
the difficulties caused by differences in nonverbal communication 
behavior. 

People of other cultures may misunderstand our body language 
just as they may misinterpret the words we speak or write. Fortu- 
nately, however, we can learn the highlights of another culture’s 
nonverbal language much more quickly than its verbal language. 
Aside from writing we communicate in three ways: 


— Verbal communication has to do with spoken language and 
the meaning of words. 

—Paraverbal language refers to how loudly we speak those 
words, the meaning of silence, and the significance of conver- 
sational overlap. 

— Nonverbal communication (also called body language) refers 
to communicating without words. 


Expressive vs Reserved Communication Behavior 


Varying degrees of expressiveness in paraverbal and nonverbal be- 
havior cause unexpected problems for international managers and 
negotiators. Let’s look at a relevant incident. 

In 1989 and 1990 I made numerous trips from Singapore to Thai- 
land in connection with setting up a Bangkok office for the compa- 
ny I was working for. As regional director for South and Southeast 
Asia, one of my responsibilities was to help our new local manager 
recruit Thai staff. 
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With the help of a Thai human resource consultant we placed re- 
cruitment ads in Bangkok newspapers, screened the applicants and 
selected about 10 young Thais for employment interviews. While 
the interviews with most of the men went smoothly enough, the fe- 
male candidates were not responding well at all. That was a problem 
because qualified English-speaking office workers and management 
trainees were not easy to find in Bangkok. And now for some reason 
my interviewing approach seemed to be turning off a number of 
promising candidates. 

I asked our consultant what the problem was. She began talking 
around the issue politely, obviously trying to spare my feelings.” 

Finally our advisor managed to gently convey the message that 
I was talking too loud, using too many facial expressions and too 
many hand gestures. She explained that the reserved, soft-spoken 
Thais are not accustomed to such expressiveness. They tend to in- 
terpret a loud voice as a sign of anger and my animated facial expres- 
sions and gestures warned the women that I might not be quite right 
in the head. 

So here was an angry, insane farang trying to interview potential 
employees. Small wonder those Thai women were not interested in 
employment! 

This was a problem of undue expressiveness. During my eight 
years in Italy as a manager responsible for southern Europe and the 
Mediterranean region I had unconsciously become more expressive 
in order to be understood there. But now in Thailand, a very re- 
strained culture with opposite expectations of body language, the 
exuberant Latin communication style was causing problems. 

So for the rest of the interviews I tried hard to modulate my voice, 
maintain an expressionless face (except for a smile, of course) and 
keep both hands folded in front of me. It worked, and we were able 
to hire several bright young Thai men and women who were a credit 
to the company. 


7 Remember, Thais tend to be relationship-focused, high-context, hierarchical 
people and she did not want to offend a white-haired farang [Thai word for a 
Westener] client. 
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Box 7.1 
————SSSSSSH_ R) 


VERY EXPRESSIVE CULTURES 
The Mediterranean Region 
Latin Europe, Latin America 


VARIABLY EXPRESSIVE 
USA and Canada 
Australia and New Zealand 
Eastern Europe 
South Asia, Africa 


RESERVED CULTURES 
Nordic and Germanic Europe 


VERY RESERVED 
East and Southeast Asia 


Box 7.1 reveals which markets are emotionally expressive and which 
are more reserved. 

Note that Latin Europe and the Mediterranean area are among 
the world’s most expressive cultures while Thailand is the opposite 
— one of the most reserved. So the culture clash related above is un- 
derstandable. But as we will see in the next case, problems can arise 
even when cultures involved are somewhat closer together. 


Case 7.1: Baffled in Bangkok 

Jane Reynolds was the executive director of an important trade association in 
Singapore. An outgoing, enthusiastic American who was successful in gaining 
the cooperation of the association’s members, she had lived in Singapore for ten 
years and got along with people there very well. 

Jane was pleased when she was asked to chair the annual meeting of a Thai 
women’s organization in Bangkok. Although Mrs. Reynolds was an experienced 
speaker and discussion leader, this was the first time for her to chair a conference 
in Thailand. When Jane asked friends and colleagues for advice, they warned her 
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that Thai women tended to be somewhat shy in public. They would probably be 
hesitant to offer their views and opinions in front of a large group. 

So Jane was delighted when during the morning session first one and then 
two other Thai participants quietly offered useful comments and suggestions. 
She showed her delight in characteristic fashion. Getting up from the table with 
eyebrows raised and arms waving, Mrs. Reynolds exuberantly thanked the three 
women and praised them for their contributions, making sure to speak loudly 
enough that all the attendees would be able to hear. 

The meeting then continued, but for some reason there was no more input 
from the floor. In fact the Thai women stopped responding to the chairperson’s 
questions as well, remaining silent for the remainder of the conference. 

After the meeting two of the Thai members who had spoken up approached 
Jane and tearfully asked, “Why were you so angry with us this morning? We 
don't know what we did to upset you so.” Jane hastily replied that she wasn’t 
angry or upset at all, but the two women just mumbled their goodbyes and 
walked sadly away. 

Jane Reynolds returned to her hotel that afternoon completely baffled by the 
reaction of the Thai participants. She wondered why things had suddenly gone 
wrong at the conference after such a promising beginning... 


Paraverbal Communication: Vocal Volume and 
Inflection 


Reserved, soft-spoken business people also run into problems when 
communicating face-to-face with more expressive counterparts. A 
few years ago in Egypt two American buyers were negotiating a con- 
tract with a large public sector manufacturing company located in 
Alexandria. 

Raymond was an expressive, somewhat loud-mouthed Yank, 
while Clem was unusually restrained and soft-spoken for an Ameri- 
can. Clem led off the discussion of contract terms in a low mono- 
tone. After about 15 minutes first one, then another, and finally all 
three Egyptians fell sound asleep at the conference table despite 
having swallowed ultra-high doses of high-octane Turkish coffee. 

Raymond had spent enough time in that area to know that Egyp- 
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tians tend to be rather expressive communicators. They like to speak 
loudly enough to be heard clearly, often raise their voices to em- 
phasize important points, and are known to pound the table when 
further emphasis is called for. So after a few minutes of Clem’s low 
monotone the three Egyptians had apparently concluded that this 
guy had nothing really important to say, and proceeded to drift off. 

Of course, a negotiation with one side fast asleep is unlikely to be 
fruitful. So the U.S. buyers called for a short break during which the 
officials gulped down still more coffee and Clem decided to leave 
the meeting for a tour of the city. 

When the four men reconvened Raymond continued the discus- 
sion in a voice that was loud, clear and spiced with vocal inflection. 
By the time Clem rejoined the meeting that afternoon the two sides 
had reached agreement on the major points. It’s amazing what nego- 
tiators can achieve when they are wide awake and paying attention! 

“But wait a minute,” you say. “Aren’t the sellers supposed to 
adapt to the buyers?” Well, yes — but sometimes the sellers do not 
know how to adapt, so if the buyers want the deal they may have to 
do the adapting. That is why both sellers and buyers should know 
enough about their counterparts’ culture to be able to bridge the 
communication gap. 


Paraverbal Communication: The Meaning of Silence 


Expressive people tend to be uncomfortable with more than two or 
three seconds of silence during a conversation, while people from 
reserved cultures feel at ease with much longer silences. Japanese 
negotiators, for example, often sit without speaking for what seems 
like an eternity to voluble Mexicans, Greeks or Americans. After 
three or four seconds the latter often feel compelled to say some- 
thing — anything — to fill that awful silence. If nature abhors a vacu- 
um, people from emotionally expressive cultures abhor a lull in the 
conversation. 

Unfortunately, the loquacity of expressive people tends to irri- 
tate the reticent Japanese, who seem to value the space between the 
spoken words just as much as the words themselves. Negotiators 
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from reserved cultures do not feel the need to engage in constant, 
stream-of-consciousness blabbing the way many of their expressive 
counterparts do. 


Paraverbal Communication: Conversational Turn- 
taking vs Conversational Overlap 


“Conversational overlap” is a fancy term for interrupting another 
speaker. While expressive people regard interruptions as a normal 
part of conversation, overlap is considered rude by people from re- 
served societies. For instance, northern European and North Amer- 
ican negotiators are often frustrated by the constant interruptions 
they experience while conducting meetings in Italy, Spain or the 
former Yugoslavia. 

Scandinavian researchers who studied conversational patterns 
during business negotiations between restrained Swedes and their 
more expressive Spanish counterparts found that Spanish negotia- 
tors interrupted Swedes about five times as often as Swedes inter- 
rupted the Spaniards. Since Scandinavians find interruptions dis- 
ruptive and rude it is easy to see how irritation and conflict can arise 
during meetings with expressive southerners. 

Then there’s Asia. The super-polite Japanese not only take turns 
to carefully avoid overlap, they go a step further, often pausing five 
or ten seconds before taking their conversational turn. 

My experience is that problems occur with overlap unless both 
sides know about this cultural difference. Latins and Arabs tend to 
think the Japanese are at a loss for words or indecisive, while Japa- 
nese tend to find their voluble counterparts rude and insulting. 

We know by now that at a sales meeting it is primarily the seller’s 
responsibility to adapt his or her conversational behavior to that of 
the customer. During joint venture or strategic alliance talks, how- 
ever, each side should strive to meet the other half way. But, remem- 
ber, people negotiating across cultures can make those adjustments 
only if they are aware that the potential for a communication con- 
flict exists. 

Having considered differences in paraverbal language, now let’s 
look at body language, also called nonverbal communication. 


NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION (BODY LANGUAGE) 


The Four Key Elements of Nonverbal Communication 


Veterans of cross-cultural business meetings find that differences in 
these four facets of body language are potentially the most disrup- 
tive in international negotiating sessions: 


PROXEMICS: Spatial Behavior: Interpersonal Distance 
HAPTICS: Touch Behavior 

OCULESICS: Gaze Behavior: Eye Contact 
KINESICS: Body Movement: Gestures 


Interpersonal Distance: The Space Bubble 


We are all surrounded by an invisible envelope of air called a “space 
bubble” which varies in size according to (a) where in the world we 
grew up, and (b) the particular situation. 

For example, two Anglophone Canadians who have just met at a 
social event are likely to stand about an arm’s length away from each 
other. But the space bubbles of the same two Canadians making love 
shrink to zero: they are (hopefully!) meeting skin to skin. 

No spatial confusion exists as long as the people involved share 
similar-sized comfort zones. The difficulties begin in cross-cultural 
situations when different-sized space bubbles collide. 

Box 7.2 shows the approximate range of same-sex space-bubble 
sizes across cultures in a business situation. 


Box 7.2 Distance Behavior: The Use of Space 


CLOSE: 20 to 35 cms (8 to 14 inches) 
The Arab World 
The Mediterranean Region 
Latin Europe 
Latin America 
DISTANT: 40 to 60 cms (16 to 24 inches) 
Most Asians 
Northern, Central and Eastern Europeans 
North Americans 
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Space: When Worlds Collide 


Some traditional Arab men show their friendliness to other males 
by moving in so close you soon know what they had for lunch. If you 
are a large-bubble person you will probably instinctively step back, 
which signals the Arab you don’t like him. Not at all a good way to 
start a productive business relationship! Meanwhile a small-bubble 
business visitor meeting his East Asian or northern European coun- 
terpart risks being taken for an aggressive person, perhaps even try- 
ing to intimidate. 

During our first few weeks in Italy I unconsciously tried to avoid 
those friendly Latin space invaders by keeping a conference table 
or desk between us. But gregarious visitors from various parts of 
Italy and the Mediterranean basin would either walk right around 
to my side of the desk or lean towards me across the table. That 
made me feel they were constantly “getting in my face” — a revealing 
American phrase which connotes aggressive, threatening behavior. 
However, once I understood why Latins and other Mediterranean 
people like to get so close I felt more comfortable in business meet- 
ings with them. 

Emotionally expressive people also engage in more physical con- 
tact in public than men and women from more reserved cultures. 
Box 7.3 classifies cultures by the degree to which touch behavior is 
accepted. 


Box 7.3 
a E) 


HIGH CONTACT CULTURES 
Arab World and Mediterranean Region 
Latin Europe and Latin America 


VARIABLE CONTACT 
Central and Eastern Europe 
North America, Australia/New Zealand 


LOW CONTACT CULTURES 
UK and Northern Europe 


VERY LOW CONTACT 
East and Southeast Asia 
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How Touching! 


Differences in touch behavior are serious enough for problems to 
arise even between cultures located fairly close together on the 
chart. For example, Americans do too much shoulder patting, 
elbow-grabbing and back-slapping to please most British people. 
But on the other hand, Latin Americans often accuse Yanks of be- 
ing cold, snobbish and standoffish because they do not engage in 
enough physical touching. 

Similarly, the variation between the British and the French is 
surprisingly large considering that these two European countries 
are separated only by a narrow channel of water. Some years ago re- 
searchers studied comparative touch behavior in Paris and London 
cafés by counting the number of times couples touched each other 
on the hand, arm, shoulder, etc. They counted about 100 touches 
in Paris and — you’ve probably guessed it — exactly zero times in 
London. Even though the French are known to be a tactile people 
compared to the Brits, so large a variation between people of neigh- 
boring cultures warns us of what to expect when we venture abroad. 


Touching...How? 


Touch behavior regarded as proper in one culture may be inappro- 
priate in another. Shortly after we relocated to New Delhi I was sur- 
prised by an incident that occurred during a trip to Bombay. 

After a pleasant morning business meeting my Indian counter- 
part casually took my hand while we were walking to a restaurant 
for lunch. Now, at that point I had to make a quick decision. If a 
man wants to hold hands with me in Chicago, London or Frank- 
furt, I know exactly what is going on. In those cultures men who 
hold hands with other men are sending a clear nonverbal message 
of sexual interest. But here I was in India. Does same-gender hand- 
holding mean the same thing in South Asia? 

There in the monsoon heat of Bombay, where holding hands is 
a sticky affair, I was literally in a bit of a sweat. Then I remem- 
bered having seen a couple of our male friends in New Delhi holding 
hands with other men from time to time. I was glad to recall that 
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it was just a gesture of friendship. And even gladder that I had not 
hastily pulled my hand away — that would have been a rude move 
indeed in India. 


Touch Behavior: Shaking Hands Across Cultures 


Among business people the world over the handshake is the most 
common form of physical contact. Box 7.4 lists a few of the varia- 
tions. 


Box 7.4 The Handshake 
aa ee ee oe 


Germans Firm, brisk and frequent 
French Light, quick and frequent 
British Moderate 


Latin Americans Firm and frequent 
North Americans Firm and infrequent 


Arabs Gentle, repeated and lingering 
South Asians Gentle, often lingering 
Koreans Moderately firm 

Most Asians Very gentle and infrequent 


Most Europeans shake hands each time they meet and again when 
they take leave. North Americans shake hands less often than Euro- 
peans, but more firmly than most Asians. 


The Eyes Have It 


Perhaps the subtlest form of body language is gaze behavior. We are 
easily confused when people use either stronger or weaker eye con- 
tact than we do. Box 7.5 displays the variations. 
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Box 7.5 
| 


INTENSE EYE CONTACT 
The Arab World and the Mediterranean Region 
Latin Europeans and Latin Americans 


FIRM 
Northern Europe and North America 


MODERATE 
Korea and Thailand 
Sub-Saharan Africans 


INDIRECT EYE CONTACT 
Most of Asia 


I conduct business with negotiators at both ends of the gaze-behav- 
ior spectrum. When meeting with Arabs, Turks and Latin Europe- 
ans I try to look them firmly in the eye whenever we are conversing. 
People from very expressive cultures value strong, direct eye con- 
tact. 


Eye Contact in Expressive Cultures 


Living in Florence taught me the importance of appropriate gaze 
behavior. One day I was walking to the train station accompanied 
by my friend Paolo. It was only a ten-minute stroll and I thought 
we had plenty of time. However, every time Paolo had something to 
say he would grab me by the shoulders and turn me towards him so 
that we could look directly into each other’s eyes. Since Paolo spoke 
every few steps, I ended up missing my train. From that day on I 
mentally doubled my estimated walking time when in the company 
of a Latin European. 

Where I grew up you chat with your companions as you walk side 
by side, automatically scanning the surface in front of you so as to 
sidestep the dog droppings. But in the truly expressive societies of 
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this world, that kind of walking and talking is considered cold and 
impersonal. Emotionally expressive people like to read your eyes 
and your face as they talk to you. Direct eye contact is a critical ele- 
ment of correct body language. 

Italian gaze protocol in an automobile is especially interesting. 
Our first month in Florence found me on the autostrada headed for 
Milan at 140 kilometers an hour (over 85 mph) with my colleague 
Giorgio driving. Giorgio was briefing me on the complex negotia- 
tion scheduled for that afternoon and wanted to be sure I under- 
stood every single detail. So he kept studying my face intently to 
see if I was getting it while waving his free arm to emphasize the 
importance of what he was telling me. 

I couldn’t believe it. Here we were, hurtling around curves and 
roaring through dimly-lit tunnels at high speed in a car driven one- 
handed by a guy whose eyes were focused more on the passenger 
next to him than on the road ahead. 

Half way to Milan I broke my long silence to croak, “Okay, Gior- 
gio, it’s my turn to drive now!” For some reason I was never able to 
get used to that particular facet of Italian gaze behavior. 


Eye Contact in East and Southeast Asia 


Business visitors to East and Southeast Asia should prepare them- 
selves to encounter the opposite style of gaze behavior. There, a di- 
rect gaze may be interpreted as a hostile act. Many Japanese and 
other Asians feel uncomfortable with strong eye contact. So I try 
not to stare the Japanese in the eye across the conference table, for 
example. 

When I first arrived in Singapore, locals there asked me, “Why 
are you looking at us so fiercely?” Intense eye contact makes many 
Asians think you are trying to intimidate them, to “stare them 
down.” In Malaysia and Singapore, both countries with very little 
violent crime, a man staring at another male may be assumed to be 
provoking a fight. And a woman who makes more than fleeting eye 
contact with a man may be assumed to want sex with him right then 
and there. 
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Some visitors think to avoid such problems by donning sunglass- 
es. Unfortunately that solution creates another problem. In South- 
east Asia it is rude to have dark glasses on when conversing with 
someone unless that person is also wearing sunglasses. 


Body Stance and Eye Contact 


One more aspect of gaze behavior is of interest to globetrotting ne- 
gotiators. In the expressive, intense-gaze cultures of the Mediter- 
ranean region, two men talking to each other will stand practically 
nose to nose, directly facing each other. This stance allows plenty of 
opportunity for eye-reading and face-reading. 

By way of contrast, in the more moderate-gaze cultures of the 
UK and North America, two business people usually converse at 
right angles to each other. Anglo-Saxons feel less need for read- 
ing each other’s expressions and some feel uncomfortable with too 
much “in your face” contact. 


Nonverbal Communication: Kinesics 


Two aspects of kinesics are of special importance for international 
negotiators: facial expressions and hand and arm gestures. Emotion- 
ally expressive people employ plenty of both, while their brothers 
and sisters from the more reserved cultures are famous for “poker 
faces” and little bodily movement. 

Expressive negotiators gesticulate to add emphasis to what they 
are saying as well as to send nonverbal messages. Those from re- 
served cultures value restrained nonverbal behavior and discour- 
age open display of emotion. Latins seem to wear their hearts on 
their sleeves. They trust people who show their feelings openly and 
distrust those who mask their emotions. In contrast, the taciturn 
Japanese and Germans may regard such displays as childish and 
immature. 
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Facial Expression: Raised Eyebrows 


Negotiators are likely to encounter raised eyebrows in many parts 
of the world but may not realize that flashing one’s eyebrows sends 
different signals in different cultures. 


Box 7.6 Raised Eyebrows 


North Americans Interest, surprise 


British Skepticism 
Germans “You are clever!” 
Filipinos “Hello!” 

Arabs “No!” 

Thais Possible anger 
Chinese Disagreement 


What this list shows is that the same expression can have a different 
meaning, sometimes even the opposite meaning, in another part of 
the world. That also applies to hand and arm gestures. 


Ambiguous Gestures 


Left hand: The left hand is considered unclean in most Muslim, 
Hindu and Buddhist cultures. Avoid touching people or handing 
them objects such as your business card with the left hand. An 
American expatriate manager in Indonesia, the most populous 
Muslim country, learned that it was all right to sign documents with 
his left hand but he had to hand them to people with his right. 

A participant in one of our “Negotiating in the Pacific Rim” sem- 
inars at the University of Wisconsin Management Institute asked 
what to do in Thailand. He had traveled to Bangkok enough to know 
that the left hand is considered unclean there. But he also knew that 
to show respect to high-status persons you have to hand them a gift 
or a business card with both hands. 
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We explained that Thais and some other Asians have found a 
neat way to dodge the horns of the two-hand dilemma. The ap- 
proved procedure is to offer the object in your right hand while cup- 
ping your right elbow with the left hand. Thus both arms are in- 
volved, showing respect, while only the (clean) right hand actually 
touches the object being passed. 


Sole of the shoe: The bottom of your shoe or your foot is also 
regarded as unclean in the same cultures. Foreign visitors should 
avoid crossing their legs in such a way that the sole of their shoe is 
visible to anyone. 


Fist in palm: Giving my first presentation in Southeast Asia, I em- 
phasized the key point by pounding the palm of my left hand with 
my right fist. When several people in the audience gasped or tittered 
I knew I had committed a faux pas. After the talk two local people 
kindly told me that sign is similar to an obscene sexual gesture. 


Index finger - pointing: Throughout East and Southeast Asia it is 
rude to point at anyone with your forefinger. Instead, use your whole 
hand, flat with the palm down in Japan or with fist clenched and 
thumb on top in most of the ASEAN countries. You may also jerk 
your chin in the direction you wish to indicate. The subtlest way is 
to simply glance in the direction you wish to indicate. 


Index finger - beckoning: During one of my seminars at a busi- 
ness college in Copenhagen a professor opened the lecture room 
door and signaled to a colleague by crooking her index finger in the 
familiar Euro-American beckoning motion. Her gesture provided 
me with a perfect opportunity to explain that in many parts of Asia, 
that particular sign is reserved for calling dogs and prostitutes. A re- 
peated scooping motion of the right hand is the polite way to beckon 
those who happen to be neither pets nor ladies of the night. 


Tapping your head: Non-Europeans are amazed that body lan- 
guage varies so widely within this tiny appendage of the Eurasian 
land mass. A good example is the head tap: 
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— In France, Italy and Germany, if you tap your forehead or tem- 
ple with your finger while looking at someone you are saying 
nonverbally, “Hey, you are stupid!” Be especially careful using 
that sign in Germany, where it is called Vogelzeigen and will cost 
you a hefty fine if the Polizei catch you doing it. 

—In Spain or Great Britain that same gesture is self-referential 
and means, “I am so clever!” 

—In the Netherlands, watch carefully. If a Dutchman taps the 
right side of his head with the index finger vertical it translates, 
“You are a very smart person.” But if he taps his forehead with 
the finger horizontal he is saying, “You are an idiot!” 


The “thumbs up” sign: Be careful with this one too. Although 
the raised thumb is slowly becoming a universal sign for “Great!” it 
isn’t quite there yet. In Germany and other countries of Europe, for 
example, it signifies the numeral one. But in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and other parts of Europe it is a rude sexual sign. 


The peace sign: The forefinger and second finger extended with 
palm facing outwards meant “V for Victory” during World War II. 
Today it means “Peace.” But if you accidentally reverse your hand 
and flash the sign with your palm facing inwards, in Anglo-Saxon 
cultures it’s a serious insult with an interesting history. 


The “A-OK” sign: The thumb-and-forefinger circle is easily the 
most ambiguous (and dangerous) of gestures. Of course, most of its 
multiple meanings are harmless enough: 


— American astronauts: “Everything OK. All systems go!” 

— For traditional Japanese the circular shape looks like a coin, so 
it means “Now we are talking about money.” 

—In the south of France it symbolizes the zero, so it indicates 
quite the opposite: “nothing” or “worthless.” 

— But in Brazil, some other parts of Latin America, parts of Eu- 
rope and Russia, LOOK OUT! In those cultures it is used as a 
vulgar sexual suggestion. The risk of giving offense is so great 
I’ve stopped using the A-OK sign entirely for fear of using it in 
the wrong place. 


NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION (BODY LANGUAGE) 


The Cultural Relativity of Business Behavior 


The susceptibility of gestures to misinterpretation reminds us again 
that behavior which is polite and proper in our culture may be rude 
and offensive in another. To help international business travelers 
avoid damaging blunders, our next chapter focuses on global busi- 
ness protocol. 
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8. Global Business Protocol and 
Etiquette 


This is a good place to review Iron Rule #1 of international business, 
which states that it is the visitor’s responsibility to understand local 
business customs and practices. That responsibility is twice as great 
if the visitor is on the sales side of the bargaining table: Iron Rule #2 
dictates that the Seller is expected to adapt to the Buyer’s customs 
and practices. 

That brings us to the issue of business protocol, the rules, cus- 
toms and norms of business behavior in a particular culture. Inter- 
national marketers and negotiators who flagrantly violate these rules 
risk alienating their local counterparts. 

It’s true that to err is human, but we should aim for Zero Defects 
these days. A reasonable goal might be to commit fewer blunders 
than any of our competitors. To achieve that modest goal we need 
to know a lot about international business protocol. A good starting 
point is to learn about local sensitivities before visiting a particular 
market. The following case shows what can happen when we do not. 


Case 8.1: A Slip of the Tongue 

TransOceanic (TO) is a worldwide logistics services company involved in freight 
forwarding and container consolidation, based in the United States. For almost 
six months they had been working hard to expand their network of local repre- 
sentatives throughout the Middle East. TO’s number one regional priority was to 
conclude a representation agreement with Arabco, one of Saudi Arabia’s largest 
and most established logistics companies. 

To achieve this goal, Regional Manager Ted Goodfellow of TransOceanic had 
been meeting once or twice a month with Arabco. By now the two companies 
had agreed on all the financial, legal and technical issues. Ted was now in Riyadh 
to wrap up the final details and sign the contract. This visit was largely a formal- 
ity — both sides clearly wanted the agreement. 
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During the pleasant meeting with the top Arabco executives Goodfellow casu- 
ally mentioned, “We at TransOceanic are really looking forward to working with 
you here in the Persian Gulf!” At that, there was a moment of shocked silence on 
the Arabco side of the conference table. Then the three senior executives arose 
and strode angrily out of the room, breaking off negotiations. 

Bewildered, Ted looked at the two junior Saudis who had remained behind. 
He hated to see six months of hard work going up in smoke. “What happened 
here?” he asked the young Arabs across the table. “Did | say something wrong?” 

After some hesitation one of the Arabco employees explained that in Saudi 
Arabia, the body of water in question is called the Arabian Gulf. By misnaming it 
Ted had unintentionally implied that the Gulf belonged to Iran, a country which 
Saudi Arabia at that time considered hostile and threatening. 

The bosses of Arabco were now too upset with Ted to listen to an apology 
from him. “Well, what should we do then to get these talks back on track?” 
asked Ted. At this the young Arabs shrugged, smiled faintly and ushered the 
American to the door. On the way back to his hotel Ted Goodfellow focused his 
mind on finding a way to repair the damaged relationship. 


This incident happened in the early 1990’s to a friend of mine. For- 
tunately “Ted” knew enough about Arab culture to be able to re- 
cover from his slip of the tongue. He called his boss in San Francisco 
and explained what happened. His boss got on the plane two days 
later and flew to Riyadh. Ted’s boss — older and a director in the 
company — had very high status in the eyes of the hierarchical Sau- 
dis, so his presence acted as a sort of nonverbal apology. Mollified, 
the Saudi executives returned to the negotiating table and signed the 
contract soon thereafter. 

We use this and similar cases in our negotiation seminars to dem- 
onstrate the importance of understanding local sensitivities. 

Today, fortunately, books, courses and the Web are available to 
help the globetrotting negotiator and manager. For example, I like 
to read Roger Axtell’s Do’s and Taboos books, published by John Wi- 
ley & Sons in the USA. They are fun to read and help you prepare 
for visits to new markets or refresh your memory on markets you 
haven’t been to for a while. 
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Patterns of International Business Protocol 


Another way to learn the business protocol and etiquette of unfa- 
miliar cultures is to apply the concept of cultural patterns outlined 
in the preceding chapters. Because our brains are programmed to 
recognize patterns, this approach works for the busy people who at- 
tend our Global Management seminars. 

As an example, let’s recall the rules for making initial contact 
with a potential customer or partner abroad. When working with 
relationship-focused markets such as Japan, South Korea, China, 
Saudi Arabia and Brazil, you will recall that people tend to expect 
an indirect approach: it’s good to be introduced by a credible third 
party. On the other hand, with deal-focused cultures such as the 
U.S., Canada and Australia a direct approach may work just as well. 
International business protocol can be that simple. 

Things get more complex, however, when we start planning for 
the first meeting with our new contact. We’ll see that our “patterns 
of business culture” approach explains some but not all protocol 
behavior. 


Meeting Protocol: Dress Code 


Climate and culture both play a role in sartorial behavior. In the 
tropics and hot desert climes businessmen often wear an open- 
necked shirt and cotton trousers. But even in those markets it may 
be safer to wear a suit coat or blazer to the first meeting just in case 
— especially for meetings with government officials in hierarchical 
cultures, where formality takes on greater importance. 

In most parts of the world businesswomen can choose between a 
good dress, suit or blazer and skirt. For men a dark suit, conserva- 
tive tie and dark socks will cover most meetings with high-status 
individuals. Here are a few culture-specific hints: 


— Visits to Latin Europe and Latin America require special at- 
tention to the style and quality of both men’s and women’s ap- 
parel and accessories. La bella figura is a key Italian value, for 
instance. 
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—In the Middle East some of your business contacts may judge 
you partly by the quality and price of your briefcase, watch, pen 
and jewelry. Wear and carry the best you have. 


Older Germans often feel more comfortable doing business 
with men whose shoes are well polished. 


Throughout Asia it is a good idea to wear slip-on shoes such 
as high quality loafers, because custom requires you to remove 
your footwear when entering temples, homes and some offices 
as well. 

— Americans pay special attention to the condition of your teeth, 
so some savvy Visitors include a stop at their dentist’s office for 
a cleaning as part of their preparation. 

In Muslim and Hindu cultures female visitors should dress 


modestly, showing as little bare skin as possible. In India, for 
instance, my wife Hopi and I have both had the experience 
of traveling with women who, against our advice, started out 
wearing sleeveless blouses or tank tops, pleading the extreme 
heat. These visitors inevitably received so much unwelcome at- 
tention that by the second day they donned more seemly attire. 
Hopi’s advice is to observe how Indian women dress to beat the 
heat. That is, while you needn’t necessarily don a sari, do wear 
only 100% cotton during the hot seasons, silks in the cooler 
seasons. 


Meeting Protocol: Punctuality 


In rigid-time cultures it is imperative to be on time for scheduled 
meetings. But even in polychronic cultures the visitor is expected to 
be punctual, in order to show respect. And remember, if our coun- 
terparts keep us waiting in a fluid-time culture, they are not being 
rude. They are being themselves — polychronic! 


Nonverbal Greetings: Handshake, Bow, Sa/aam, 
Namaste or Wai? 


For men being introduced to female counterparts, one of the few 
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rules of etiquette that is almost universally valid is to wait for the 
woman to offer her hand. In most deal-focused (DF) cultures today 
businesswomen expect to shake hands with men. 

In some relationship-focused (RF) cultures, however, women 
may not want to shake a man’s hand. For example, in India male 
travelers should be prepared to exchange the elegant namaste or na- 
maskar gesture, pressing the palms of the hands together at about 
chin level with perhaps a dip of the head. With Thai women the 
similar wai gesture is usually appropriate, although a few Bangkok 
women I do business with feel comfortable shaking hands. 

Regarding Japan, we are frequently asked by Europeans, Ameri- 
cans and Singaporeans about bowing. In my experience non-Japa- 
nese often look awkward when attempting to bow. So my Japanese 
friends recommend nodding your head respectfully while shaking 
hands, maintaining gentle eye contact while doing so. 


Nonverbal Greetings Kissing: Hand, Cheek, Lips or 
None of the Above? 


Non-European visitors tend to be perplexed by the variety of kissing 
rituals in the multicultural mosaic that is Europe. Here are some 
general guidelines: 


— Don’t worry about kissing or being kissed the first time you 
meet. 

— At subsequent meetings foreigners are excused from the kissing 
if they do not wish to participate.® 

— For men who do decide to join in, when kissing a woman’s hand 
or cheek you don’t actually touch the skin. Just kiss the air a few 
millimeters from her hand or cheek. 

— Cheek-kissing: The proper Brits kiss just once (on the right 
cheek), the French usually twice (left, right) and the passionate 
Belgians three times: left, right, left. 

— Germans seem to do very little cheek kissing. Like the Italians 
and Spanish, a German is more likely to kiss her hand. 


8 This will be a relief to our Asian seminar participants, many of whom feel ill at 
ease with the strange custom of kissing people in public. 
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—In Vienna, though you may still occasionally hear an Austrian 
gentleman murmur, “Kiiss die Hand, gnddige Frau!” a foreigner 
need not feel obligated to actually kiss the lady’s hand. 

— For non-European women: When a man raises your hand to his 
lips, the appropriate response is to react as though this is about 
the fifth time it has happened to you today. Just acknowledge 
the gallant gesture with a slight smile. 

— Some male visitors to Russia may not be quite comfortable with 
being kissed on the lips by Russian men while enfolded in a 
great bear hug. My advice: Have another vodka and enjoy! 


Meeting Protocol: Forms of Address 


The more formal the culture, the more likely you will use the per- 
son’s family name plus any applicable title or honorific. This is some- 
times a problem for Yanks and Aussies doing business in East Asia. 

For example, you really may not need to know the full name of 
a senior Korean, especially if he is your customer or potential cus- 
tomer. “Manager Kim” or “Chairman Park” shows the appropriate 
degree of respect in this hierarchical society. Visitors to Japan who 
interact with women should remember that the polite prefix san can 
mean “Miss,” “Ms.” or “Mrs.” as well as “Mister.” 

Chinese normally have three names of one syllable each, of which 
the first is the family name. So your counterpart Yi Er Man should 
be addressed as “Mr. Yi” rather than “Mr. Man.” But do be careful: 
To accommodate foreigners Chinese often reverse the names when 
they have their business cards printed. The ever-polite Japanese 
sometimes do this too. When in doubt, just ask. 

Indonesia’s largest ethnic group, the Javanese, commonly have 
only one name. But middle class Javanese may have two, and those 
of the upper class, three. In neighboring Malaysia be conscious of 
the fact that there is a complex hierarchy of nobility reminiscent of 
medieval Europe. If your counterpart qualifies as a “Tan Sri”, for 
instance, be sure to use that title both in correspondence and in 
person. 

In Spain and the Hispanic countries of Latin America, look for 
two family names. The Mexican Pablo Garcia-Mendoza, for exam- 
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ple, would be “Señor Garcia” to you — unless, of course, he is a uni- 
versity graduate, in which case he becomes Licenciado (Licenciada for 
a woman) Garcia. 

What about the more informal cultures? In the USA the saying 
goes, “I don’t care what you call me so long as you call me for din- 
ner.” Nevertheless, physicians and surgeons are normally addressed 
as “Doctor” on all occasions. PhD’s on the other hand are usually 
called “Dr.” only when she or he is “on duty.”? 

Even in the informal USA there are hierarchies. Whereas at a 
Silicon Valley startup company everyone may be on a first-name ba- 
sis, in larger, more traditional corporations top executives are often 
addressed as Mr., Miss, Ms. or Mrs. — at least in the office. Back in 
the 1990s at Sears Roebuck we commonly addressed only the CEO 
and vice presidents with “Mr.” — about a dozen executives in all 
from a total of 350,000 employees. 

In Britain one may address a person by his surname only, e.g. 
“Smith,” whereas for an American that would be rude: too much 
like the military or perhaps a foreman giving orders to a worker. 


Verbal Greetings 


Many cultures employ standard expressions as verbal greetings. For 
instance, Americans often say, “Hi, how are you?” Some Asians and 
Europeans seem to be confused by this rhetorical question, think- 
ing the Yank is actually asking after their health. In fact it’s just an 
expression calling for the automatic response, “Fine! How are you?” 
whereupon everyone gets down to business; it’s similar to “Hello” or 
“Good day” in other English-speaking countries. 

Here is an example of the intercultural confusion this simple 
greeting can cause. As an American visiting professor at a Swedish 
university passed a Swedish colleague in the corridor and greeted 
the Swede with a friendly, “How are you?” the latter stood speech- 
less and stared after the Yank in total confusion. Later that day the 
local professor stopped by the visitor’s office and asked him anx- 


9 Inthe UK a male surgeon named Smith is properly addressed as Mr. rather than 
Dr. Smith. 
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iously, “What did you mean in the hall this morning? I’m really very 
well, no medical problems at all.” 

I remember a meeting in Amsterdam at which two friendly, 
low-context Dutchmen complained that Americans are superficial 
people because, “When you ask how we are, you really don’t give a 
damn, do you?” Some Germans agree with that statement. Unlike 
Americans, a German is likely to ask “Wie geht es Ihnen?” only if you 
have been ill and she wants to know if you have recovered. 

Ironically, however, Europeans also employ various meaningless 
mantras when being introduced to someone for the first time. Ger- 
mans, for example, may say “Sehr angenehm,” meaning it is a great 
pleasure to meet you. Now, excuse me: How do they know whether 
it’s going to be such a great pleasure when they don’t even know me 
yet? My German friends say it could be a borrowing from the Eng- 
lish, “Pleasure to meet you” or from the French “Enchanté!” (“I’m 
enchanted to meet you!”). 

My very favorite greeting is one I heard almost every day for sev- 
eral years in Singapore. The elderly lift operator in our office build- 
ing on Orchard Road used to ask me, “Have you had your lunch?” or 
“Have you had your rice?” whenever I entered the elevator. Passen- 
gers in the lift new to Southeast Asia must have wondered why the 
old gentleman would ask me that at 07:30. (The expected answer is, 
of course, “Yes thank you, have you had yours?”) 


Meeting Protocol: Exchanging Business Cards 


Some East Asian visitors to the United States are struck by how ca- 
sually Americans treat that bit of cardboard. An American is likely 
to stuff the card in his back pocket, toss it onto the desk or scribble 
on it. 

People from the more formal cultures of East and Southeast Asia 
tend to treat the name card with more respect. I always enjoy observ- 
ing the ritual of the meishi in Japan, for instance. There the meishi, or 
business card, is exchanged with great ceremony. It is presented and 
received with both hands, scanned carefully for four or five seconds, 
placed respectfully on the conference table and then later put care- 
fully into a leather (not plastic) card wallet. 
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Visitors to the Pacific Rim note that the ceremony of the meishi 
has spread to most parts of East and Southeast Asia, a hierarchical 
part of the global marketplace where we are expected to treat the 
name card with the same respect we show the person who gave us 
the card. 


Giving and Receiving Gifts 


In contrast to many DF cultures, RF people value exchanging gifts 
because it is an accepted way to build and cement strong personal 
relationships. On these questions the wise business traveler relies on 
local contacts or consults a guide such as this book. The following 
tips are intended to give the reader an idea of the complexity of ex- 
changing gifts across cultures. 


Business Gifts 


WHAT to give: Be aware of culture-specific taboos. Avoid sharp 
objects such as knives: in some cultures they symbolize the ending 
of a relationship. In China avoid clocks and watches, which bring 
bad luck because the word for clock sounds like another Chinese 
word that refers to death. 


Good choices are quality writing instruments, branded whisky or 
cognac (in non-Muslim cultures), picture books about your city, re- 
gion or country, and products your home country is famous for. 


WHEN to give: In Europe, after the agreement is signed; in Japan 
and most other Asian countries, at the end of the meeting. Note that 
North America is not a gift-giving culture; many companies have 
strict policies concerning expensive gifts, especially for people with 
purchasing responsibilities. 


HOW to give: In Japan the wrapping of the gift is as important as 
the gift itself. In most of East Asia, present and receive any gift with 
both hands — except in Thailand, where you hand over the present 
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with your right hand supported by your left. In East Asia the recipi- 
ent will probably open your gift after you leave, in Europe and North 
and South America it will more likely be opened in front of you. 


While the nuances of gift-giving are important, not every blunder 
is fatal. For example, some years ago a Chinese delegation came to 
Copenhagen to sign a contract for a large purchase of railway equip- 
ment. On the last evening the Danes presented each of the senior 
Chinese with an expensive and tasteful gold-plated desk clock. 

The next morning on the way to the airport the junior member of 
the visiting delegation whispered to his young Danish counterpart, 
“You know, one really should not give clocks to Chinese people. 
Clocks remind us of death, bring bad luck.” Then as the Dane was 
groaning inwardly with dismay the Chinese smiled and added, “But 
that’s all right. No one in our group is superstitious.” 


Hostess Gifts: Europe 


Let’s say you are invited to dinner at the home of your potential joint 
venture partner. You want to bring flowers for the hostess, right? 
Well, let’s consider a few taboos: 


— Red roses are out unless you are romancing the hostess. 

— Yellow roses brought by a male guest in France might signal he 
is romancing the host. 

— Red carnations are bad unless you know your hosts are good 
Socialists. 

— Mums, calla lilies, white asters and dahlias are for funerals. 

— Remember to bring an uneven number, except that bouquets of 
six and 12 are OK. 

—In Germany and some other countries don’t forget to unwrap 
the bouquet before presenting it to the hostess. 

—If it is to be a fairly large dinner party, have the flowers deliv- 
ered earlier in the day: your hostess will be too busy attending 
to guests to find a vase and water for your silly blooms. 
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Well, how about a bottle of wine instead? Be sure to select a fine 
bottle from a renowned winemaker. It’s a good idea to bring one 
from your home region if you come from a wine country. 

Candy is also good: a box of fine chocolates, for example, or a tin 
of the very best biscuits (cookies). And something for the children is 
always very welcome. 


Meeting Protocol: Refreshments 


In Asia and the Middle East business visitors will be offered hot tea 
or coffee. Savvy travelers wait for their host to take a sip before put- 
ting cup to lip. They always accept the offered beverage — a symbol 
of hospitality — and avoid asking for anything that has not been ex- 
plicitly offered. To request a Coca-Cola, for example, could cause 
your hosts loss of face if it does not happen to be available. 


Wining and Dining 


Here again the “no-no’s” are many and varied, so the smart visitor 
relies on local advisers or culture-specific guides. Just think about 
food and drink taboos: 


— Observant Muslims do not drink alcohol or eat any pork prod- 
uct. Many avoid shellfish as well. Jews share some of these food 
taboos. 

— Hindus avoid both beef and pork; most are in fact strict veg- 
etarians. 

— Buddhists are often also strict vegetarians, but many Thai Bud- 
dhists enjoy beef so long as someone else has done the slaugh- 
tering for them. 

— Timid travelers may have trouble with spicy, strong-smelling or 
unfamiliar foods. Some of our friends in Singapore, Malaysia 
and Thailand love to torment first-time visitors by ordering du- 
rian — the “King of Fruits” — for dessert. This Southeast Asian 
fruit has a mild, custardy flavor but exudes a most unusual fra- 
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grance. To put it delicately, durian stinks like a stopped-up sink 
— or worse. I did learn to savor durian in cooked form as a pud- 
ding, but can’t eat it raw without holding my nose. 


Some food and drink faux pas are serious, such as offering your 
Muslim guest a pork chop or your Hindu friend a T-bone steak. 
Other mistakes are simply amusing. Italians, for example, drink 
cappuccino only in the morning, before about 10:00, so when we 
lived in Italy I loved to go into a coffee bar around 15:00 and order, 
“Un cappuccio, per favore!” just to enjoy the startled expression on 
the barista’s face. Unless he caught on quickly to my foreign accent, 
that barista would think he had just met one weird Italian indeed! 
By now, of course, those baristas are quite accustomed to such weird 
behavior on the part of visitors. 

Amusement aside, knowing the rudiments of local business pro- 
tocol shows your counterpart that you are a serious and committed 
potential supplier or partner. And remember, making fewer blun- 
ders gives you an edge over your competitors. 

In the next chapter we examine an especially touchy issue: cor- 
ruption and bribery. 
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9. Culture, Corruption and 
Bribery 


eececeeeee ee eee 


This guide to negotiating and managing across cultures would be 
incomplete without a look at how to do business successfully in dif- 
ficult markets where corruption is rife and bribing government of- 
ficials is accepted practice. 

The international bribery issue is repeatedly mentioned by Glob- 
al Management clients and seminar participants around the world 
as an issue of concern. Most of them ask, “How can I do business 
around the world without having to pay bribes?” This chapter is an 
attempt to provide a partial answer to that question. 

Official corruption in certain markets prompts business people to 
make under-the-table payments in order to get things done. In some 
countries these payments are sanctioned by custom even though 
they are illegal under local law. Regardless of how bribes are re- 
garded locally, however, most of the business executives who attend 
our Global Management seminars want to know how to avoid them. 


The Downside of Bribing Officials 


Today the U.S. government is the only one in the world which im- 
poses heavy penalties — heavy fines and prison sentences — for any of 
its citizens caught bribing overseas officials. In contrast, European 
governments tend not to pursue offenders so vigorously. Neverthe- 
less, business people of any nationality have good reasons for avoid- 
ing the bribery trap: 


Ethics. This, of course, is a cultural variable: In many societies 
bribery is considered an unethical practice which corrupts both giv- 


er and recipient of the bribe. 


Corporate ethics. Many companies prohibit bribery. 
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Expense. Illegal payments can become a major business expense, 
and these expenses tend to snowball. 


Local laws. Even in countries where official corruption is wide- 
spread, there are usually laws on the books prohibiting the brib- 
ing of their government employees. While such laws may be only 
sporadically enforced, the foreigner unlucky enough to get caught 
is likely to face a capricious legal system, as well as very unpleasant 
prison conditions. 


Now let’s look at why official corruption and bribery are greater 
problems in some countries than in others. 

Reputable organizations study the bribery issue. One of them 
is Transparency International (TI), a Berlin-based group. TI pub- 
lishes an annual Corruption Index of countries based on surveys of 
international business travelers. While TI’s listings may not be ac- 
curate in every detail, in my opinion they do provide international 
business people with a general idea of where they are most likely to 
encounter venal officials. 


Poverty and Corruption 


One thing the lists compiled by Transparency International and 
other organizations reveal is that poverty is a common trait of so- 
called “corrupt” countries. For example, TI often lists Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Kenya, Bangladesh, India and China as among the most 
corrupt countries. These are relatively low-income developing econ- 
omies. 

By way of contrast, New Zealand, Denmark, Sweden, Finland 
and Canada, consistently listed by TI as among the least corrupt 
countries, are also among the richest. And Asia’s richer countries 
— Japan, Hong Kong and Singapore — are also reported as the least 
corrupt. 

The poverty-corruption link may stem from the fact that govern- 
ment officials in low-income countries are poorly paid. Low salaries 
tempt some (not all) government employees to supplement their in- 
come with dash or la mordida. Apparently, need breeds greed. 
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Bureaucratic Red Tape Breeds Corruption 


Besides being poor, economies perceived as relatively corrupt also 
tend to be over-regulated: tangled in red tape. Commercial regula- 
tions in these countries are typically written in such a way as to give 
bureaucrats discretionary authority to arbitrarily decide an issue for 
or against a company. This authority provides venal officials with 
powerful leverage for extracting bribes. 

Low government salaries combined with bureaucratic red tape 
probably account for most illegal payments demanded by officials in 
so-called corrupt economies. 

However, such analysis means little to visitors trying to conduct 
honest business in poor, over-regulated economies. While interna- 
tional trade plus deregulation will eventually bring wealth to devel- 
oping countries, negotiators want to know what to do today, before 
“corrupt” economies manage to move up the income ladder. Expe- 
rience suggests five rules for avoiding bribes even in markets where 
illegal payments are commonplace. 

Rule 1 is the simplest: Never assume you have to give a bribe, 
even in supposedly highly corrupt societies. He who expects to pay 
a bribe will end up doing exactly that. So look for other ways to get 
things done. 

Rule 2 is also simple: “Just say no.” Tell the corrupt bureaucrat 
your corporate policy forbids such payments. Of course, this ploy 
is likely to work best for companies with sought-after products or 
a very big pencil — those with clout. For example, during the 1960s 
and 1970s IBM had little trouble introducing its products anywhere. 
Foreign markets were anxious to have state-of-the-art IBM equip- 
ment and knowhow. Case 9.1 provides another example. 


Case 9.1: Using Your Clout 

Giant U.S. discount retailer Wal-Mart is also in a position to say no. According to 
apparel industry sources in Jakarta, when company founder Sam Walton visited 
Jakarta in the mid-1980s, top Indonesian officials asked him why Wal-Mart was 
not sourcing any garments or other products in his country. The legendary “Mr. 
Sam” replied that he refused to buy goods in any market where it was necessary 
to bribe officials for the privilege of doing business. 
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Sam Walton knew that Indonesian customs officials routinely demanded large 
bribes for clearing imports of materials and components which local manufactur- 
ers needed in order to produce finished goods for export. The government react- 
ed swiftly. Within weeks the responsibility for determining the value of imports 
was removed from Customs and given to SGS, a private Swiss firm renowned for 
its probity. 

The reorganization worked for a while. By 1986 Sears Roebuck and other big 
retailers were able to source shoes, apparel and other consumer goods without 
the added cost and delays of official corruption. 


Offer Legal Travel Perks and Favors 


Rule 3: When a government employee asks for or hints about a bribe, 
look hard for legal and ethical ways to meet his or her needs instead. 
Here are three proven ways: 


— Offer an expense-paid visit to your plant or your home office, to 
a training course in your home country, or to attend a business- 
related meeting, course or conference in a third country. All 
travel expenses are paid, and a daily cash allowance may be 
added to the package. Such perks are well received in countries 
where shortage of foreign exchange makes overseas travel a rare 
privilege. At the same time, a legitimate business purpose is 
served. 

— Make an appropriate donation. According to the business 
press, one American multinational found that the responsible 
minister was blocking a proposed telecommunications deal in 
Southeast Asia. After the U.S. firm donated funds to build an 
ultra-modern hospital in the official’s home district, that deal 
was immediately approved. 

— Do a personal favor, something you would do for a friend or 
relative. For instance, help the official get his son, daughter, 
nephew or niece into a university in your homeland or in a third 
country. 
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Be Creative 


Rule 4: Look for creative ways to accomplish your goals without giv- 
ing in to graft. The next case illustrates this point. 


Case 9.2: Using Your Head 

A foreign company headquartered in Singapore had to send technicians to In- 
donesian factories on a regular basis. About half of the company’s techs had to 
slip a fifty dollar bill to the Jakarta airport immigration official on duty in order to 
get an entry visa stamped in their passports. It was always the same techs who 
were asked for the bribe. 

Trying to figure out why only some of his travelers had to pay, the managing 
director one day examined his employees’ travel documents. In the passports of 
the techs who were paying the bribes he soon noticed tiny pencil tick marks in 
the lower right-hand corner of their visa stamps. But the visa stamps of those 
who weren't paying showed no such marks. 

Discussing the matter with his technicians the boss soon figured out that im- 
migration officials were routinely demanding 50 dollars from travelers new to 
Indonesia. They then marked the visa stamps of those who complied to show 
fellow officials that “this guy pays.” On the other hand, if you refused they just 
shrugged and stamped your passport anyway, because, of course, no such pay- 
ment was legally required. 

That day the director erased all the pencil marks from his techs’ passports and 
briefed them on the scam. After that, his company’s travelers no longer had to 
pay bribes to immigration officials. 


Rule 5: Learn the culture of the country. Culture gives us valuable 
clues for evading the bribery trap. 


Culture and Corruption 


Societies in which illegal payments are common often happen to 
share a number of cultural values. Three of these values are of par- 
ticular interest to us here: 
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— They are relationship-focused (RF); personal connections are 
crucial. 

— They are strongly hierarchical, valuing wide status differences. 

— They are polychronic, with a relaxed attitude toward time and 
scheduling. 


In the rest of this chapter we will discuss how these three charac- 
teristics can provide clues to help business visitors avoid the bribery 
trap. 

First a word of caution: Obviously, these three common cultural 
values per se have nothing to do with official corruption. Singapore, 
for example, is RF, hierarchical and moderately polychronic, so cul- 
tures which share those traits need not be corrupt. My point here is 
that the societies identified by international business people as the 
most corrupt do tend to share these particular cultural traits. An- 
thropologists may find such correlations interesting, but for business 
people what counts is that these shared values suggest ways to avoid 
making illegal payments. 


Relationship-Focused Cultures: The Importance of 
Contacts 


While contacts are useful to business people everywhere, in RF 
cultures personal connections are absolutely essential. You have 
to know the right people — it really is who you know that counts. 
Guanxi, meaning relationships or connections, is not the only word 
used to express this concept. The Egyptians have a similar expres- 
sion, wastah: an intermediary or personal contact. The Russian 
word blat carries many of the same connotations. 

While the term varies from country to country, the concept is 
the same: in RF cultures you need the right contacts to do business. 
That’s because RF-culture people tend to be uncomfortable deal- 
ing with strangers. Strangers are outsiders not to be trusted, so to 
do business or solve a problem in these countries a foreigner simply 
must have the right connections. 

The RF value can lead unwary business visitors into the bribery 
trap. For example, on their first visit to a relationship-focused mar- 
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ket foreigners often lack the right local contacts. Some think that 
spreading baksheesh around is the best way to expedite the lengthy 
process of developing good relationships. After all, they may say, the 
exchange of gifts and favors is part and parcel of building guanxi. 
And expensive gifts are a form of bribery. However, the good news is 
that even in many so-called “corrupt countries” it is possible to de- 
velop effective relationships without bribing anyone. The next three 
cases provide real-world examples: 


Case 9.3: Using Your Contacts 

An expatriate manager in New Delhi got a rude shock one morning when he 
opened a letter from the municipal authorities. The letter informed Richard that 
under new city zoning regulations he had 30 days to vacate the building in which 
his office was located. If he did not move out on time he would be jailed. 

Richard phoned several Indian friends and business acquaintances who con- 
firmed that the officials were serious. For example, the manager of the Central 
Bank of India branch nearby had just been arrested for not relocating the branch 
in time. 

Since the zoning change affected a large number of businesses in New Delhi, 
hundreds of people were racing around desperately looking for new locations, 
which were in short supply. Richard knew he needed to obtain an extension giv- 
ing him more time to find office space, and the only official authorized to grant 
extensions was the Director of the Delhi Housing Authority. 

Next morning the anxious expat arrived at the DHA building at 06:00. Two 
hours later, when he had finally pushed his way into the Director's inner sanctum, 
Richard observed the harried bureaucrat brusquely rejecting one application for 
extension after another. But when the director saw Richard, his face lit up: “Ah, 
how nice to see you again! That dinner party last month was truly delightful. My 
regards to your wife! Now, what can | do for you?” Five minutes later a much 
relieved expat manager left the DHA with a 90-day extension. 


Analysis: In a RF culture, when you have developed a pleasant social 
relationship with someone that person will often try his or her best 
to help you in time of need. This relationship may enable you to get 
the job done without bribery. 
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Case 9.4: Building Effective Relationships | 

An international sourcing team working for a U.S. department store group was 
in Cairo trying to bring a local flannel shirt manufacturer up to speed. As they 
were leaving their hotel for the airport, a senior Egyptian government official 
they knew rushed up out of breath to ask a favor. 

He explained that the wife of Egypt's president was the sponsor of a charitable 
enterprise, a garment factory set up to provide jobs for orphan girls. The First 
Lady wanted to know what it would take to upgrade “her” factory to interna- 
tional quality standards. 

The two apparel specialists, an American and an Italian, hesitated at first 
because they had an important meeting the next day in Florence. In the end, 
however, they agreed to undertake a thorough evaluation of the factory. They 
followed up with a report recommending ways to improve quality, and arranged 
for a production engineer from their company to make a more detailed analysis 
a month later. 

While this special effort caused the team to miss their meeting in Italy, it paid 
off handsomely in terms of improved government relations. For the next few 
years the retailer enjoyed excellent government support for its business activities 


in Egypt. 


Analysis: By doing a relatively small (and quite legal) favor, the Ital- 
ian-American team established relationships which smoothed the 
road for others from their company to do business successfully in 


Egypt. 


Case 9.5: Building Effective Relationships II 

When Richard's New Delhi office (see Case 6.2 in Chapter 6) was upgraded to a 
regional office for South Asia, he had to begin making frequent trips abroad. This 
became a major hassle because as a foreign resident he was required to obtain 
two separate clearances each time he wanted to leave India. Richard's lawyer 
was able to obtain the tax clearance, but for the police clearance he had to ap- 
ply at the Foreigners’ Regional Registration Office (FRRO) in person. These visits 
normally took the better part of a day. 
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That changed, however, when Richard was introduced to the chief of the FRRO 
at a New Delhi cocktail party. It turned out that he and Colonel Singh shared an 
interest in Indian military history. After an hour or so of pleasant conversation, 
Colonel Singh said goodbye, adding “Now don’t forget. Any time you need a 
clearance just have the desk sergeant bring you straight to my office.” 

For the remainder of his stay in India, Richard was able to have his paperwork 
taken care of in an hour or so while sipping tea and having a fascinating conver- 
sation. In RF cultures it’s who you know that counts. The right personal contacts 
can save you time, money and frustration. 


Polychronic Cultures: The Meaning of Time 


Another value which happens to be characteristic of “corrupt societ- 
ies” is a relaxed approach to punctuality, schedules and deadlines. 
Frustrated by seemingly inexplicable delays, executives from clock- 
worshiping monochronic cultures are often tempted to make under- 
the-table payments to expedite a government decision. In this con- 
nection it’s a good idea to remember that the English word “tip” 
may be derived from the phrase “To Insure Promptness.” 


Case 9.6: Hands Up! Your Money or Your Time 

A multinational firm we'll call WMN, with a regional head office in Singapore, 
decided to open representative offices in Thailand, the Philippines and Indonesia. 
WMN'‘s regional director in Singapore engaged a reputable international law firm 
in each country to handle the registration formalities. 

While the rep offices in Bangkok and Manila were up and running within three 
months, it took two long years for the Jakarta operation to be approved and 
registered. In contrast XYZ, a major competitor of WMN, was able to set up its 
Jakarta office within just 90 days. 
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Analysis: WMN’s post mortem revealed that whereas the law firms 
they used both in Thailand and the Philippines enjoyed long-stand- 
ing close relationships with the responsible government officials, the 
law firm WMN retained in Indonesia lacked these valuable connec- 
tions. 

Shortly after WMN’s Jakarta office was finally registered, the 
Singapore regional director met an executive from XYZ at a social 
function there. The latter readily admitted to having expedited the 
office registration process by handing out large “facilitation pay- 
ments.” 

Lesson A: Except in Singapore, bureaucrats in Southeast Asia 
tend to move rather slowly. To speed things up you often have to 
either know the right people or bribe the right people. 

Afterword: XYZ closed its Jakarta office less than three years 
after it opened because its “operating expenses” had become too 
high. Certain government officials kept “coming back to the well” 
for more. In contrast, WMN’s Jakarta office lasted for many years. 

Lesson B: While an illegal payment may promise you a shortcut, 
the bribe that buys you time today may cost you dearly tomorrow. 

Case 9.6 mentions Singapore as a market where government 
works. The Lion City is a living example of the fact that effective 
government removes a major cause of bribery. 


Hierarchical Cultures: Status, Power and Respect 


Hierarchical values are also common in so-called corrupt countries. 
In hierarchical societies, lower-ranking officials are often reluctant 
to make decisions, preferring to pass the buck to their superiors. 
Business visitors aware of this trait know the importance of negotiat- 
ing with the highest-ranking official they can reach. Unfortunately, 
once they are in touch with the high-level official some foreigners 
assume they still have to pay a bribe in order to get a favorable deci- 
sion. 
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Case 9.7: To Solve Your Problem, Go Further up the Hierarchy 

A young Western manager responsible for the Middle East was guiding a delega- 
tion of three businessmen on their first visit to pre-revolutionary Iran. When he 
stepped up to the check-in counter at Isfahan Airport the clerk smiled and said 
cheerfully, “Sorry sir, the flight to Kerman is fully booked. No seats available 
today. The next flight is in three days.” 

“But this flight was booked weeks ago! And our reservations were recon- 
firmed just last week. See, it’s marked here on the tickets ...” The clerk shrugged 
and looked at the foreigner expectantly. Experience told the visitor that fifty dol- 
lars was the going rate to make the four seats suddenly available, but he had no 
intention of playing the game. “Well then, | guess I'll just have to talk to General 
Manager Zahid,” he said, and turned away. 

At this the clerk’s smile suddenly vanished. “Oh, that will not be necessary, sir. 
You're in luck: | have just managed to find four seats for you!” 


Analysis: A huge plaque in the departure hall advertised the name of 
the boss of the airport in letters so large a visitor could hardly avoid 
noting the man’s name. However, the clerk became cooperative be- 
cause he thought the traveler might in fact know his boss personally. 
In hierarchical societies such as Iran, subordinates often live in fear 
of their superior’s disapproval. 

Afterword: As expected, the plane to Kerman was in fact empty 
except for the four foreigners. 

Of course, getting to the top of the hierarchy is not always so 
easy. But remember Rule 4 above? While using your brain is always a 
good idea, sometimes a bit of brawn comes in handy as well. 


Case 9.8: When It Is Not Easy to Get to the Boss 

The week Richard arrived in New Delhi to begin his expatriate assignment he 
found out that the waiting time for a telephone was a little over three years. 
Since it would be impossible to run his business without a phone, Richard made 
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inquiries. Old Delhi Hands told him that $5,000 under the table would get him 
a phone within a month. But Richard’s employer had strict rules against bribery, 
so he wrote a letter to the director general of the local telephone company ex- 
plaining in detail why he needed the phone. Then he made an appointment for 
a meeting. 

Arriving at the telephone company for the meeting, Richard at first thought 
there was a riot in progress. He saw a mob of about 500 people screaming, 
waving pieces of paper and trying to push past uniformed guards to enter the 
building. 

The expat’s assistant enlightened him: “Oh, it’s like this every day here. These 
people have been waiting years for a telephone and want to see the director 
general to plead their case. As | told you, you will have a very difficult time get- 
ting to see him.” 

Richard had a confirmed appointment so he decided to fight his way through 
the crowd. It took half an hour to bull his way into the director-general’s office 
and finally stand in front of his desk. The big boss stood up wearily and shook 
Richard’s hand. “Well, | can see you really want that telephone you wrote me 
about. Sorry about your torn shirt and your ear — my secretary will apply some 
iodine. You will have a phone in your Jor Bagh office this week.” 


Analysis: In the old days of landlines, telephone instruments and 
connections were often in short supply in developing countries. 
Business people who did not want to pay a bribe would send a lo- 
cal employee to see a responsible official. Those local staffers ac- 
counted for most of the 500 people crowding around the telephone 
company’s office. Why was Richard successful? Of course, it was 
partly because his letter made a strong case for needing the phone to 
promote Indian exports — a top government priority. 

But the main reason is that he stood out from the crowd of other 
deserving supplicants: he was the only foreigner in the mob. Equally 
important, Richard’s shirt was in shreds and his left ear torn and 
bleeding. His willingness to endure abuse showed he really wanted 
that telephone. As promised, the phone was installed 48 hours later. 

Afterword: The very next week Richard found out he had another 
problem. It would take over 18 months to get a telex — also an abso- 
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lute must in those days before fax and email. When he phoned the 
director general about the telex, the latter listened for a moment and 
then interrupted Richard’s plea with a chuckle: “Don’t worry, you 
won’t have to spoil another shirt coming to see me. I will see to it 
that you have your telex installed within three days.” 

In Case 9.8, getting to the boss obviously did pay off. However, 
there are times when even going to the boss is not enough to get the 
job done. Sometimes you may have to go to the boss’s boss. 


Case 9.9: Going All the Way to the Top 
Though the Ministry of Foreign Trade had invited Richard's company to open an 
office in India, other government agencies such as the Ministry of Finance were 
now obstructing his efforts. One day in September, while the expat was trying to 
figure out how to gain the cooperation of these officials, a call came in from the 
office of then-Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 

The PM's social secretary phoned to say that Mrs. Gandhi wanted to buy 
Christmas presents for her grandkids, the children of her son Rajiv, and his Italian 
wife Sonia. “Since you represent Sears Roebuck in India, can you get us a Wish 
Book quickly?” 

After thinking for a moment Richard replied, “Yes, of course. It will be our 
pleasure. But you will understand that we wish to present it to the Prime Minister 
in person.” Later that day an official invitation to the PM's office was delivered 
by messenger. 

Richard found Mrs. Gandhi in a conference with several of her key ministers. 
The PM glanced meaningfully at the officials gathered in the room, including the 
Minister of Finance, and asked the Sears manager: “l trust you are getting good 
cooperation from the various ministries?” 

“Yes Prime Minister, your government's support is excellent,” was Richard's 
reply. And as if by magic, from that day forward government officials in fact 
became very supportive indeed. 


Analysis: The Ministry of Foreign Trade wanted Richard’s company 
to succeed. The expat had notified MFT officials of his forthcoming 
meeting, and these people in turn had briefed the PM on the impor- 
tance of Sears Roebuck’s efforts in India. Mrs. Gandhi obviously 
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scheduled the meeting so that key ministers would be on hand to 
get the message. 

Richard’s diplomatic reply allowed the obstructionists to save 
face. For the next few years Sears found it easier to do business in 
India, where government plays a very large role in the economy. 


“But ... In a REAL crisis you would still make a payoff, right?” 


We get that question from time to time at our seminars and on con- 
sulting assignments. While international executives tend to agree 
that bribes are avoidable in many situations, what happens when it 
really comes to the crunch? What about the ultimate challenge, a 
life-threatening crisis for example? 


Case 9.10: Life and Death in Delhi 

Like many developing countries, India tries to conserve hard currency by promot- 
ing local production of expensive pharmaceuticals. New Delhi does this by licens- 
ing a domestic producer to develop a certain new drug while banning all imports 
to guarantee the licensee a monopoly. 

This import-substitution policy almost killed Richard’s son years ago. When 
their four-year old son took a bad fall in Delhi, his parents took him to the local 
hospital with a fractured skull and massive brain concussion. Doctors told Ri- 
chard and Hopi the little boy was dying of severe brain damage. 

A few hours later the doctors reported there was still a faint hope, but the little 
guy would need several specific medications within the next 48 hours. The phar- 
macy however had bad news for the distraught parents. Three of the required 
drugs were unavailable because imports had been banned for the last two years, 
even though the domestic licensees were still not yet in production. 

Since the boy had to be kept totally immobile he could not be evacuated. Hopi 
and Richard were stymied: They could neither get the life-saving drugs into the 
country nor get their dying son out of it. 

Luckily, however, a desperate phone call and telex to friends in Europe put 
the three drugs on the next Lufthansa flight to Delhi. When the German captain 
landed at Palam Airport at 06:00 he phoned Richard to report, “Yes, | do have 
the drugs with me. But Customs won't let me bring them in. Better bring a thick 
wallet — you know what | mean.” 

Hopi stood vigil at the little boy’s bedside while Richard left for the airport 
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armed with two thick wallets, one stuffed with rupees and the other with dol- 
lars. But when the Chief of Airport Customs insisted it was impossible to bring 
banned medicines into the country, the expat didn’t reach for either of those 
wallets. Instead Richard blurted out, “But Sir! While you and I stand here arguing 
my son is dying in the hospital.” 

At this news the Chief looked stricken. “What? Your SON? Why didn’t you tell 
me it was your son? Well, never mind now, just follow me!” 

With tears in his eyes the Chief personally stamped the sheaf of documents 
“APPROVED” and showed Richard where to pay the 200% import duty. (That's 
where all those rupees came in handy: no checks or credit cards accepted.) He 
then personally escorted Richard all the way to the parking lot to make sure he 
got past airport security without delay. 

Twenty minutes later Richard arrived at the hospital with the medications, just 
under the wire. 


Analysis: Some strongly hierarchical cultures tend to value sons over 
daughters. This is the case, for example, in India, where poor fami- 
lies give up many daughters for adoption, but few sons. 

Afterword: A hard-headed young man, the four-year-old defied 
the dismal prognosis by making a total recovery from the concus- 
sion. He went on to learn several languages including Chinese, 
earned his BA from the University of Wisconsin, his MA from the 
University of California and built a successful career in internation- 
al communications. 

Afterword IT: When Richard and Hopi’s daughter Clio heard this 
story a few years ago, she asked, “Dad, if it had been me instead of 
my brother, what would you have told that Customs officer?” 

Richard didn’t need to stop and think. He replied, “Clio, I would 
have told him exactly the same thing. I would have said, ‘But Sir! 
My son is dying in the hospital!’” 

In this chapter we cited cases from the real world of global busi- 
ness to illustrate five rules for accomplishing your international busi- 
ness goals without paying bribes. We welcome input from readers 
who would like to share their own experiences with a view to helping 
others avoid the bribery trap. 
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10. Selling Across Cultures 
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Customer Focus in the Global Marketplace 


In this concluding chapter of Part Two we look at how cultural dif- 
ferences affect the people responsible for exporting products, de- 
signing those products and planning international marketing cam- 
paigns. 

The sales and marketing of industrial products is generally less 
impacted by culture than that of consumer goods. True, the people 
giving the sales presentations and negotiating the contract details 
have to be concerned with cultural variation regardless of product 
type. But whereas industrial goods normally require little or no 
product adaptation, that is not the case with consumer goods. 


Consumer Goods: Food and Beverages 


Let’s start with a case of localizing a global advertising campaign. 
Not long ago Chinta Rao and Santosh Desai of the McCann- 
Erickson ad agency shared with me a case of successfully adapting a 
global advertising campaign to a local culture. 

Colas in India have historically appealed to a relatively small mar- 
ket segment of metropolitan India. As a result, Coke advertising was 
aimed at the urban young and spoke in their idiom. The new thanda 
campaign was part of a larger strategy to increase consumption in 
smaller towns. It was accompanied by an inviting new price point. 

While desirable, cola had no real place in the lives of ordinary 
Indians. On the other hand, cold drinks are very popular because of 
the torrid climate. When guests arrive at an Indian home, the host 
or hostess asks “Hot or cold?”, shorthand for hot tea or a cold drink 
such as mimbu-pani (fresh-lime soda) or banta (cola). 

The Hindi slogan Thanda matlab Coca Cola (“Cold means Coke”) 
idea aimed to associate Coke with local cold drinks and to “speak 
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the language of thanda.” The campaign speaks in the local idiom 
and showcases “local heroes” who on their own “get” the fact that 
only Coke is the real thing. 

This campaign worked both in small towns and in urban India. 
It became the face of the brand, running successfully for years and 
winning numerous local and international awards for creative qual- 
ity and effectiveness. 

Customer focus was the key here. As with other methods of sell- 
ing, international marketers planning advertising campaigns need 
to recognize and adapt to differences in cultural preferences and 
sensitivities. 

Today’s major mobile phone makers go to great lengths to fo- 
cus on the expectations and preferences of local consumers. Nokia, 
Sony-Ericsson, Motorola, Siemens and others now tailor their mar- 
keting messages to distinct audiences. Mobile phones are now ve- 
hicles for content — games, news and music. And content is very 
local indeed. 

For example, Motorola markets the karaoke capability of one of 
its models in China. This special model comes preloaded with two 
popular karaoke songs and customers can download other songs for 
a small fee. But for Motorola’s South Korean customers, download- 
ing soccer matches and video clips is more popular than karaoke 
music. All over the world these days global marketers have to know 
when and how to adapt advertising and sales approaches to local 
customers. 

What Americans call “sweet corn” is a good example. Yanks have 
been chomping on this variety of maize since pioneer days, lightly 
boiled and brushed with butter and salt. But when U.S. producer 
Green Giant tried to market canned sweet corn in Europe during 
the 1960s they failed utterly, finally closing the canning factory they 
had built in Italy. 

The problem was simple. When it comes to food and beverages, 
tradition and taste preferences are key elements in the purchas- 
ing decision. And except for northern Italians — who love polenta — 
Europeans regarded “maize” or “Indian corn” as animal fodder, not 
fit for human consumption. The market was not ready. 

My family and I witnessed this cultural difference in the late 
1960s when we lived outside of Vienna and raised sweet corn in our 
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garden. It was a great hit with our American friends but we couldn’t 
even give it away to our Austrian neighbors. 

But living in Germany 20 years later we found that things had 
changed. Well-traveled Europeans had brought back tastes for ex- 
otic foods sampled on holidays around the world. So by the mid- 
1980s sweet corn could be found all over Europe. In Germany, for 
example, it was an essential part of the popular amerikanischer Salat. 
Food preferences change slowly, but they do change. 


Disaster at Euro Disney 


Differences between European and U.S. dining habits played a 
supporting role in bringing the Disney theme park near Paris to 
the verge of bankruptcy. Disney, one of the world’s most successful 
global marketers, initially refused to adapt its food and beverage 
service formula to the European customer. 

When it opened in 1993, Euro Disney’s restaurants offered insuf- 
ficient seating capacity. Whereas Americans visiting Disneyland and 
Disney World in the USA eat lunch anytime the spirit moves them, 
the French and other European visitors all wanted lunch at the same 
time, around 13:00. Nor did European visitors accept standing in 
queue for an hour or so. 

What made matters worse was that Euro Disney restaurants of- 
fered no wine or beer. That was because Disney’s U.S. eateries are 
“family restaurants” where alcoholic beverages are out of place. 
What did it matter that European traditions and expectations are 
totally different? 

By 1993 Euro Disney had run up losses approaching one billion 
dollars, a huge sum even for such a large company. Disney manage- 
ment responded by putting a European in charge of the operation 
to make changes. Among the modifications made was an important 
addition to the menu: visitors can now quaff beer or sip wine at Dis- 
neyland Paris, which has moved into the black. 

For the folks at Disney the European fiasco was a temporary blip 
in a brilliant record of success in marketing across cultures. But 
even this glitch could have been avoided had Disney execs studied 
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the European history of McDonald’s, another superstar of global 
marketing. 


Marketing the Big Mac 


The Golden Arches have successfully spanned cultural gaps for de- 
cades. McDonald’s formula seems to work all over the world with 
only minor modifications. I happened to witness one such modifi- 
cation when the first Indonesian “McD” opened in the early 1990s 
in Jakarta. Scanning the new restaurant’s offerings, I was at first 
puzzled and then impressed when the word “hamburger” appeared 
nowhere on the extensive menu. “Big Mac,” yes. Burgers, sure. But 
no hamburger. 

Then it hit me. In the world’s most populous Muslim country, 
any reference to “ham” might offend some customers. Few Jakar- 
tans would know that the word “hamburger” is actually derived 
from the German city of Hamburg, and that burgers are made of 
beef, not pork. 

Under the Golden Arches in India the word hamburger is also 
absent, but for a different reason: India’s majority of Hindus vener- 
ate the cow and would never tolerate beef on the menu. No pork 
sausages for breakfast either, since both Hindus and Muslims avoid 
pork products. 

The most popular items at McDonald’s Indian restaurants have 
been the Chicken McGrill, McChicken Burger (with Cheese), and 
the McAloo Tikki Burger, a spicy potato-based sandwich. These 
products are part of a distinct trend towards beefing up (sorry!) 
menu offerings for vegetarians, and McDonald’s vegetarian items 
are prepared in separate parts of the kitchen to avoid contamina- 
tion with meat. Moreover, the mayonnaise used in India is made 
without eggs, and menu items have been spiced up to better match 
local tastes. 

McDonald’s is a highly successful global marketer because al- 
though they provide their customers with a basically identical eating 
experience wherever the Golden Arches appear, they also pay close 
attention to local tastes and expectations. Some more examples: 
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—In Singapore, the Sausage McMuffin served at breakfast time 
is made from spicy ground chicken rather than pork. Some 
15% of the Lion City’s population is Muslim. 

— In Japan, the first Golden Arches arose not in suburban shop- 
ping malls, as in the USA, but in small satellite restaurants 
close to train and subway stations, serving mostly take-out cus- 
tomers. 

— Responding to traditional Japanese tastes, teriyaki burgers of- 
ten appear on the menu alongside the Big Mac. Mild curries, 
rice dishes and rice balls have been added from time to time in 
an attempt to beat tough local competitors. 

— In Moscow, restaurant employees had to be specially trained to 
smile in the friendly McDonald’s way, because Russians do not 
feel comfortable smiling at strangers. 

— McDonald’s first restaurant in Israel, near Tel Aviv, served ko- 
sher food. And its Mecca site in Saudi Arabia serves only halal 
beef, slaughtered according to Islamic law. 

— Over the years European customers have been able to order 
black currant milk-shakes in Poland, veggie burgers in the 
Netherlands, and salmon burgers in Norway. 


These local variations on a global theme have helped McDonald’s 
become the number one fast food provider just about everywhere. 
The Philippines is a rare exception. There the local Jollibee chain 
has relegated the Big Mac to second place. Jollibee caters to Filipino 
palates with sweet and juicy burgers, sugary spaghetti topped with 
hot dogs, beef with honey and rice, and mango-based desserts. The 
U.S. giant is fighting back with localized menu items such as spicier 
burgers, rice dishes and local longganisa sausage. 

Euro Disney could have learned two things from McDonald’s 
worldwide success. First, how to take a global strategy and localize 
it with appropriate tactical variations. Second and more specifically, 
how to handle an important cultural difference between European 
and U.S. dining habits. Many Americans regard alcohol as a sinful 
indulgence to be kept out of “family” restaurants. 

When we lived in Europe during the 1970s and early 1980s, the 
Golden Arches were 100% alcohol-free, just like they were in the 
good old US of A. But during the latter half of the eighties European 
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customers began to drift away to local restaurants where they could 
enjoy a mug of beer or a glass of wine with their meal. 

After some internal debate, McDonald’s management decided to 
tweak their global strategy and allow European franchises to offer 
wine or beer according to their local customers’ tastes and tradi- 
tions. The lost customers soon returned. 

While McDonald’s reacted to local market requirements quickly 
in the 1980s, Euro Disney apparently needed the pressure of a near- 
billion dollar loss to make a similar menu adjustment in the 1990s. 
However, we should not forget that the Disney theme park in Japan 
has been a roaring success without any local modification at all. Per- 
haps the Asian success delayed Disney’s response to the threat of a 
European failure. 

Besides McDonald’s, other U.S. global food marketers are also 
adapting their menus to cater to local tastes. Some examples: 


—In India, Domino’s Pizza offered spicy vegetarian toppings 
such as “Peppy Paneer.” Over 60% of their pizzas sold in India 
are vegetarian, versus about 15% in the rest of the world. 

— Burger King modified their Singapore menu by adding curried 
chicken and the Rendang Burger: slices of beef simmered in a 
hot and spicy sauce. 

— Wendy’s has offered their Japanese customers sandwiches filled 
with deep-fried pork cutlets served with a bowl of rice. 

— In Japan, Kentucky Fried Chicken (KFC) dropped mashed po- 
tatoes and gravy, adding french fries and chicken curry with 
rice, while cutting the sugar content of its coleslaw in half. 

— Dunkin’ Donuts sells some interesting local variations in 
Southeast Asia, including mango, durian and pandan flavors. 
—In Singapore, Pizza Hut offers several special toppings. The 

Singapura has beef with onion and chili flakes, the Kelong 
features sardines, onions and fresh chili, while the Merlion is 
loaded with mutton and chilis. Meanwhile, for Thai customers, 
they add pineapple to the toppings and place little bowls of hot 

sauce on the tables. 

— Shakey’s offers the Temasek Special pizza in Singapore: mari- 
nated beef with cucumbers, satay sauce and chilis. Patrons can 
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also create their own toppings with such ingredients as green 
peas and whole kernel corn. 

— Campbell Soups has created a whole range of Asian offerings in 
its research and development laboratory in Hong Kong. Its first 
success there was watercress and duck gizzard soup. Campbell 
actually learned about localization in its home market, making 
blander soups for the U.S. Midwest and spicier versions for the 
Southwest. This domestic experience helped them in the Mexi- 
can market, where they created a cream of chili poblano soup. 

— Blue Diamond Growers, a world power in marketing almonds, 
flavors the nuts it sells in Mexico with chili peppers, cheese and 
lemon. 


Chocolate 


One would expect chocolate to be a major exception to the need for 
cultural adaptation. After all, chocolate surely is the universal flavor. 
It is popular all over the globe, right? 

Ah yes, but not necessarily the same chocolate! Americans used 
to prefer bland milk chocolate, as do many Germans, but in recent 
years dark semi-sweet chocolate has become popular. The Dutch 
tend to like white chocolate and the French the dark, bitter variety. 
Russians didn’t take to Mars “M&M’s” because they are not as fill- 
ing as other chocolate confections. Many Asians love the combina- 
tion of chocolate with ginger. 


Coffee 


What about coffee, which seems to go so well with a bit of chocolate 
after dinner? People everywhere drink coffee. Well, it’s the same 
story: 


— Nescafé, the largest food company in the world, makes over 
200 different varieties of coffee to suit local tastes. 

— The Japanese love canned coffee, which is sold both hot and 
cold in vending machines all over the country. 
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— As you move from south to north in Europe, the preference 
moves from very dark to light. 

— Greeks prefer it sweet and gritty, mixed with the grounds. Dit- 
to the Egyptians. 

—Italians prefer a caramelized roast yielding a darker color, 
strong taste and a distinctive aftertaste. 

— The “French roast” popular in France and other markets pro- 
duces a medium to medium-dark color and flavor. 

— Viennese love a full cup of medium-dark blended coffee topped 
off with sweetened whipped cream: the famous Kaffee mit 
Schlagobers. 

— Most Germans and Scandinavians prefer lightly-roasted coffee 
with a slightly acidic taste. 

—In the USA, be careful when you order “regular” coffee. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times Magazine, regular means 
“black” in Chicago, “with milk” in Boston and “with milk and 
sugar” in Rhode Island. In some places ‘regular’ can also mean 
non-decaffeinated coffee. 


Milk 


With coffee goes milk. An Italian company encountered strong con- 
sumer resistance in the U.S. to its brand of heat-treated milk. De- 
spite the convenience — it does not require refrigeration — Americans 
prefer their milk fresh and cold. So whereas over 70% of the milk 
sold in Europe is heat-treated, in the U.S. the market share is under 
1%. 

This is no surprise to me. During our eight years in Italy none of 
our children was able to develop a taste for room-temperature milk. 


Coca-Cola 


After all those varieties of coffee it is refreshing to find one bev- 
erage that actually is standard: Coca-Cola, the best known of all 
global brands. Although some cola connoisseurs report variations 
in sweetness from country to country, the company insists the for- 
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mula is the same everywhere in the world. And unlike many other 
mass-consumption items, the core product itself does not have to be 
modified to suit local tastes. 

Nevertheless, other elements of the marketing mix do vary from 
market to market. At a party in Singapore, Coca-Cola’s manager 
for Southeast Asia told me how he was able to overcome a distri- 
bution bottleneck in Bangkok. Instead of the big trucks Coke uses 
elsewhere to deliver to retailers, they employ dozens of little tuk-tuks 
which wriggle their way through tiny holes in the permanent grid- 
lock that afflicts Thailand’s capital. Creative adaptation again! 

On the other hand, in China Coke has invested large sums in 
delivery trucks because of inadequate distribution. They also em- 
ploy platoons of sales reps who travel around on motorcycles calling 
on retailers. Coca-Cola is also modifying the assortment offered in 
China. Under government pressure they developed other soft drinks 
for the local market. They came up with Tian Yu Di, a soft drink 
in three flavors: lychee, mango and guava. In Hong Kong, Coke’s 
beverage assortment includes soy milk and flavored tea drinks. 

To compete in the lucrative Japanese market — where the ad slo- 
gan once was “I feel Coke” — Coca-Cola had to bring out new sodas, 
fruit-based drinks and cold canned coffees every month. Oolong tea 
was one of the local favorites. 

One more cultural difference: Coke finds that its sugar-free sodas 
sell much better in the diet-conscious U.S. than anywhere abroad. 


Beer 


Marketers of beer encounter a number of significant market varia- 
tions. The Dutch brewer, Heineken, for example, tailors its adver- 
tising pitch to each market. In France and Italy, traditionally wine- 
drinking cultures, they market Heineken as a drink for all occasions. 
It seems to be working because beer consumption is rising rapidly 
in both markets. 

Farther East, the Dutch brewer targets young professionals, pro- 
moting Heineken as a taste of refined European culture. In the U.S., 
Heineken is also promoted as a status symbol, an upscale European 
import. 
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In perhaps the ultimate bow to cultural preferences, Heineken 
developed a special alcohol-free version of its low-alcohol Buckler 
brand for the Saudi Arabian market. 


There’s No Accounting for Taste 


The significance of cultural preferences becomes clearer when we 
take a look at the wide range of foods regarded as delicacies in one 
country and disgusting in another. For instance, in the heart of Flor- 
ence near the Straw Market you can get a steaming platter of boiled 
cow’s stomach from a vendor’s cart. And if you’re lucky you can still 
find a Tuscan trattoria there serving cock’s combs and thistle blos- 
soms. 

The French do not regard offal as awful. Cow’s stomach is also 
served there, as are curried lamb’s brains, pig’s trotters and blanched 
pig’s intestines. Another favorite is grilled sweetbreads (the thymus 
gland) skewered on licorice sticks. 

People who find those menu selections a bit strange might prefer 
some of the goodies available in Thailand. These include crocodile 
filets fried with mustard sauce, and choice cuts of cobra and py- 
thon served with steamed bamboo worms. Other tasty treats are 
mountain frog, ground lizard and curried soft-shell turtle stewed in 
lemon-grass broth. 

More familiar to some business travelers are such Chinese and 
Southeast Asian favorites as sea slugs, drunken prawns, soups made 
from nests cemented together with bird saliva, crocodile steaks, and 
goat penis soup. The Vietnamese, on the other hand, seem to prefer 
armadillo meat washed down with coffee brewed from beans vom- 
ited by weasels. 

And then we have the Japanese obsession with fugu, or blowfish. 
The blood, liver, gut and genitals of this delightful sea creature con- 
tain the lethal poison tetrodoxin. Chefs must pass a rigorous exam 
before being certified to serve fugu. Just as well, because when some- 
thing goes wrong death is swift and very painful. 
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A Chacun Son Gout (To Each His Own) 


All these widely-diverging taste preferences present opportunities 
for alert international marketers. Americans export the dark meat 
parts of chicken to Russia, Latin America and Asia because Yanks 
prize the bland white breast meat while other consumers prefer the 
juicy thighs and other cuts. 

Australia’s commercial fishermen used to discard the fins of the 
sharks they caught as inedible. Now they export the fins to China, 
Hong Kong and Taiwan where they are converted into the very ex- 
pensive shark’s fin soup. 

American poultry processors have always thrown away certain 
parts such as chicken feet and turkey testicles as they prepare the 
meat for market. But in the late 1980s clever entrepreneurs real- 
ized that these “inedible” poultry parts were regarded as expensive 
delicacies in Hong Kong and Taiwan. So they got rich by cleaning, 
packaging and exporting these treasures. In Greater China, boiled 
chicken feet are a popular snack food, and turkey testicles are re- 
garded as potent aphrodisiacs — nature’s own Viagra! 

And finally, consider the lowly sea urchin. At least it used to be 
considered lowly along the coast of Maine in the U.S., where lob- 
stermen used to throw them away. But in 1987 the Japanese learned 
of the availability of Maine urchins and began to import them. Japa- 
nese gourmets feast on the roe as well as on the undeveloped sex 
organs of immature sea urchins as an aid to sexual potency. As a 
result, Maine exports of these delicacies have jumped from zero in 
1987 to over $75 million these days. 


The Name Game 


Focusing on the local customer also means being aware of how your 
brand name translates in different languages. A bartender in Frank- 
furt told me the after-dinner liqueur Irish Mist was a hard sell for 
quite a while because Mist in German means dung or manure. 

The marketing people at an Italian toilet tissue manufacturer lo- 
cated near Florence once asked us whether their product would sell 
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well in the UK. They couldn’t understand why we recommended 
changing their brand name for English-speaking markets. After all, 
SOFFASS had always served them well in the home market... 


Globalize ... or Localize? 


“Customer focus” has been a popular buzz phrase for years now. But 
we sometimes forget that customers’ values, attitudes and beliefs 
differ around the world. The savvy international marketer knows 
how to focus on the local customer while still thinking globally. 

We have seen that cultural differences create invisible barriers to 
trade. But at the same time — as we saw with chicken parts, shark 
fins, sea urchins, and turkey testicles — those very cultural differ- 
ences also create new market opportunities. 

Problems and opportunities: Two good reasons for learning what 
makes international customers tick. 
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PART THREE 


Forty Negotiator Profiles 


eoceceee eee ee eee eee se 


The most important change in international business and managment 
behavior | have personally noted since 2005 is a continuing trend to- 
ward informality in forms of address and in dress code across dozens of 
cultures. But in updating the 43 business-culture profiles in Part Three | 
have benefited from the suggestions and comments generously offered 
by readers, by colleagues and students at a wide range of colleges and 
universities, as well as by experienced practitioners who participated in 
our Global Management workshops around the world. 

| hope readers of this new edition will be kind enough to continue pro- 
viding helpful suggestions. 


RRG November 2071 


GROUP A 


Relationship-focused 
— Formal, Polychronic, Reserved 
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Indian Business Behavior 


eececereresce reece 


India is a complex multicultural country of 500,000 villages, with 
22 major languages, 22,000 dialects and numerous religions. None- 
theless Indian business behavior tends to follow a discernible pat- 
tern throughout the more developed parts of the country: very poly- 
chronic, relationship-focused, verbally indirect and hierarchical, 
with variably reserved communicators. Due to generational change, 
however, many younger business people today tend to be more di- 
rect and less polychronic than their seniors. 


Red tape: Progress has been made in regulatory reform since 1991, 
but bureaucratic obstructionism remains a serious obstacle for com- 
panies trying to do business in the world’s second-most populous 
country. The right local partner can help visitors overcome this ob- 
stacle. 


Polychronic time behavior: In Hindi, kal means both “yester- 
day” and “tomorrow,” and kal-kal can mean “the day before yester- 
day” as well as “the day after tomorrow.” Time is a flexible concept 
here; minutes rarely count for much. At a scheduled meeting with 
a government official you may be kept waiting half an hour or more 
without the courtesy of an apology. And then your meeting may be 
interrupted every few minutes while the harried official across the 
desk takes phone calls, signs piles of documents and receives im- 
promptu visitors. 

It would be a mistake to interpret this official behavior as rude or 
reflective of sloppy work habits. It’s partly climate: clocks in South 
Asia tick to a slower beat. And partly culture: Indian officials enjoy 
high status, so most visitors are expected to wait. Fortunately, meet- 
ings in the private sector generally follow more monochronic rules, 
although delivery delays are still very common. 


Relationship orientation: Indians are strongly relationship-fo- 
cused and very family-oriented. Take time to get to know your new 
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contact before launching into negotiations. However, younger In- 
dian business people tend to be more task-focused and are willing to 
get down to business faster. 


Hierarchy, status and caste: Indians show great respect for age 
and authority. Young people defer to their elders; white hair confers 
status. The Hindu caste system is an example of extremely hierar- 
chical values. Hindus, accounting for about 80% of the population, 
belong to whichever caste they are born into. They can’t move up 
the caste ladder by getting elected to high office or by becoming a 
millionaire. 

Some 14% of Hindus fail to qualify for even the bottom rung 
of the caste ladder. These are the untouchables, formerly known 
as Haryans, more recently as Dalits, meaning “downtrodden” or 
“oppresssed.” Culture changes slowly, in India as elsewhere. 


Verbal communication: English is the language of international 
business in India. But do watch out: Indian English is sprinkled 
with local terms which sometimes confuse foreign visitors. If you 
hear your partner referring to “a lack of rupees” he may be talking 
about a lakh of rupees, meaning 100,000 of them. And if your col- 
league shocks you by saying she has just “fired” her assistant, that 
just means her employee got a reprimand. 

Trying to be polite, many Indians tell you what they think you 
want to hear. They also tend to avoid saying something you may 
find unpleasant — such as “no” — by replying with a weak “yes” or 
by smiling and remaining silent. A weak “yes” often actually means 
“no.” The solution for low-context visitors is to keep asking ques- 
tions until you are sure you understand. 

Learning to read body language will help you understand verbal 
messages. 


Indian Body Language 


The head: As in many other cultures, nodding the head back and 
forth means “yes,” while shaking the head from side to side means 
“no.” But what does it mean when the head is waggled in a double- 
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jointed manner with a simultaneous side-to-side and forward-back- 
ward movement? This characteristic oscillation can mean different 
things depending on the immediate context. It can signify “Okay,” 
“I guess so” or “Maybe.” It can also mean “I’m listening” but not 
necessarily “I agree with you.” When in doubt, ask questions to 
make sure you understand. 


The hands: The right arm extended away from the body with the 
hand waggled from the wrist means “so-so” or “I don’t know.” To 
be polite, use the right hand only when presenting a gift and when 
eating with the hands. The left hand is traditionally regarded as 
unclean. 


Touch behavior: A light, gentle handshake is common among busi- 
nessmen in Mumbai, Calcutta, Chennai and New Delhi. Some offi- 
cials in Delhi prefer the namaste or namaskar gesture, as do business- 
women who would rather avoid the familiarity of the handshake. 
Return this greeting by placing both hands together just below the 
chin, finger tips up, while inclining your head in a slight nod as 
though in prayer. 

Most Muslims and Sikh men shake hands. Indian men often hold 
hands and walk arm in arm. Visitors can expect little touching in a 
business situation except for the soft handshake. 


The feet: Avoid touching people with your feet or crossing your legs 
in such a way as to display the sole of your shoe or foot to another 
person. Take off your shoes when entering a temple, mosque or a 
person’s home. 


Indian Business Protocol 


Names: Because of ethnic, religious and caste diversity, the name 
game is complicated. A family name with many syllables is likely 
to be South Indian Hindu, for example, Nagarajan, Srinivasan, 
Krishnamarchari. Common North Indian Hindu family names are 
Kapur and Agarwal, whereas Bose, Gupta and Banerjee are Bengali 
names. 
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All Sikh men have a given name plus Singh, but not all Singhs 
are Sikhs. You may encounter non-Sikh Singhs in Uttar Pradesh, a 
large state bordering on New Delhi, as well as in Rajastan. 

Muslims make up about 10% of the population, giving India one 
of the world’s largest Islamic communities. If your business counter- 
part’s full name is Mohammed Jamal Khan you would address him 
as Mr. Khan or Mr. Jamal Khan. One never uses the name Moham- 
med when addressing people, so if you wish to be less formal you 
would call him Jamal. 

Although Parsis are a tiny community of fewer than 100,000 
people, many of them hold important positions in business and the 
professions. Common Parsi family names are Doctor, Engineer and 
Lawyer. 

Foreign visitors are usually addressed by Mr. or Mrs. plus the 
surname, or plus the given name. So I have been called both “Mr. 
Gesteland” and “Mr. Richard.” 


Garlanding: This is a charming South Asian custom, common for 
important visitors such as foreign buyers and old friends. Wonder 
what to do with the floral garland after it has been draped around 
your neck? Just smile in thanks, remove it as soon as the flash bulbs 
stop popping, and carry it in your hand until your hosts relieve you 
of the fragrant burden. 


Wining and dining: When entertaining Indian guests, remember 
that most Hindus are serious vegetarians. Hindus do not eat beef 
and neither Muslims nor Hindus eat pork. Hindus venerate the cow; 
both religious groups consider the pig unclean. When we lived in 
New Delhi our four boys were raised on goat-burgers and lamb- 
burgers rather than hamburgers. 

When a guest in a traditional Indian home, politely decline food 
or refreshments the first time they are offered. To accept imme- 
diately signifies greediness and poor breeding. By the same token, 
when you are hosting Indian guests, some of them will similarly 
refuse. The gracious host or hostess responds by repeating the offer 
at least twice. It would be rude to accept your guest’s initial refusal 
at face value! 
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Indian Negotiating Behavior 


Be prepared for vigorous bargaining sessions. Many Indian business 
people are experts at bazaar haggling, so it is wise to build some 
margin into your opening position. 

Expect to make personal visits to the market: face-to-face negoti- 
ation and frequent on-site follow-up are important. When investing 
capital, plan to commit funds step-by-step, when specific agreed- 
upon milestones have been reached.!° 


KkKkk 


10 Readers interested in a more detailed treatment of Indian business behavior 
and culture may wish to consult /ND/A — Cross-Cultural Business Behavior: For Busi- 
ness People, Expatriates and Scholars (Copenhagen Business School Press, 2010) by 
Richard R. and Mary C. Gesteland. 
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Bangladeshi Business Behavior 
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The garment industry is not only the most successful sector of the 
Bangladeshi economy; it has in fact revolutionized the economy of 
this impoverished South Asian nation 

The revolution started in 1979 with a joint venture between Dae- 
woo, South Korea’s third largest chaebol, and a Bangladeshi entre- 
preneur. Daewoo trained some 130 Bangladeshis as production su- 
pervisors and managers, many of whom later went on to open their 
own factories in Dhaka, Chittagong and Gavipur. 

A contributing success factor was a large World Bank loan which 
stipulated that the Bangladeshi government must not interfere with 
the business. So whereas all other sectors of the economy were stran- 
gled with red tape and corruption, the garment industry flourished. 

The main cultural impact stemmed from the fact that the fac- 
tories hired and trained several hundred thousand women in Chit- 
tagong and Dhaka, leading to substantial increases in female literacy. 
And numerous international studies have confirmed that improve- 
ments in female literacy bring both social and economic benefits to 
a developing country. 

Despite the positive changes, serious problems remain today: 
political instability, poor infrastructure and (outside the garment 
trade) bureaucratic red tape. 

Here are some key points to keep in mind when doing business 
in Bangladesh. 


Find the right local partner: The right contact is one who knows 
how to cut through the jungles of red tape without having to pay 
bribes. Bribing government officials in Bangladesh is expensive, il- 
legal and often ineffective. 


Build relationships: This includes relationships with government 
officials. The state controls most of the Bangladesh economy with 
a heavy hand, causing frustration for business people. Fortunately, 
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South Asian officials tend to be more open to dealing with foreign 
businessmen than is the case in East and Southeast Asia. 

A mistake some visitors make is to adopt a patronizing tone with 
Bangladeshi officials because of the country’s poor economic con- 
dition. This is a major faux pas. Remember to show appropriate 
respect when meeting with government officials, who enjoy high sta- 
tus in the Bengali culture. 


Orientation to time: Pack an extra supply of patience when visit- 
ing Bangladesh. Poor infrastructure, frequent natural disasters and 
a relaxed attitude to scheduling combine to frustrate people accus- 
tomed to quick response and prompt deliveries. As a buyer, if you 
need goods shipped by March 15, consider stipulating January 15 in 
the purchase contract. 

In most Bangladesh businesses all important decisions are made 
by the managing director, who typically is unwilling to delegate au- 
thority. When the boss is overburdened or “out of station” your ur- 
gent fax or email is likely to go unanswered. 

The country’s Islamic heritage is evident in attitudes towards 
time and scheduling. On one memorable flight from Chittagong to 
Dhaka in a rickety old Fokker, the Bangladeshi captain frightened 
some of the foreign passengers when he announced, “In spite this 
heavy monsoon rainstorm we will land at Dhaka airport shortly, 
God willing.” 

Those of us familiar with the culture knew the pilot was simply 
translating the pious phrase Jnsh’alla into English. However, the el- 
derly American woman sitting in front of me understood that our 
captain was not sure we would make it. She promptly fainted. 


Meeting protocol: During meetings with senior government of- 
ficials, be ready for anything. Assistants and secretaries rush in with 
papers to be signed, incoming phone calls punctuate your carefully 
rehearsed presentation, friends and relatives drop in for a gabfest. 

While this kind of meeting behavior would be considered rude in 
monochronic cultures, it is normal protocol when meeting officials 
in South Asia. The proper response is to stay calm, avoid showing 
impatience. Fortunately, meetings in the private sector are conduct- 
ed closer to international norms. 
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How to avoid the bribery trap: While official corruption is en- 
demic in Bangladesh, it is wise to remember that not all government 
employees are looking for bribes. See “Showing Respect in Asia,” 
p. 56. 

In relationship-oriented cultures, the right relationships can 
sometimes help you achieve your goal without making under-the- 
table payments. See “Dealing in Dhaka,” p. 31. 


Bangladeshi Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: Male visitors should wear a tropical-weight suit for 
meetings with officials and for the first meeting with business peo- 
ple, and then be guided by their local counterparts. Women should 
avoid short skirts and sleeveless tops; pantsuits, dresses and suits are 
okay. 


Wining and dining: Most Bangladeshis are Muslims and hence 
avoid pork products and alcohol. If you visit during Ramadan, re- 
member that your Muslim counterparts are not allowed to eat or 
drink anything during daytime hours. It would be impolite for you 
to eat or drink in front of locals or in public. 

Business is not usually discussed at dinner, and wives of male 
visitors may not be invited since that would make some local men 
uncomfortable. On the other hand, I have been invited to the homes 
of Bangladeshi businessmen for dinners at which female family 
members were lively participants. Remember to remove your shoes 
before entering someone’s home, just as you do before entering a 
mosque or shrine. 


Gift-giving: Appropriate items include quality pen sets, calendars 
and photo books or quality souvenirs from your home country. 


Negotiations: The Bengalis are a friendly, hospitable people who 
enjoy the give and take of a lively bargaining session. Expect your 
negotiations to take more time than they would in deal-focused cul- 
tures. 

Avoid asking yes/no questions. Bangladeshis tend to feel uncom- 
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fortable saying “no,” so they may hint, change the subject or simply 
stay silent. It is important to keep a smile on your face even if discus- 
sions become a bit heated. 
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Burmese Business Behavior 


eeceerereece reece 


Myanmar forms a cultural bridge between the ancient cultures of 
China and India, so business visitors with experience in those two 
markets will find familiar values, attitudes, beliefs and behaviors. 
However, Myanmar has been isolated for decades from the rest of 
Asia and the world, so negotiating business there presents special 
challenges. 

About 70% of the 45 million people in Myanmar are Burmese. 
Among the numerous minority groups are the Shan, Karen and 
Arakanese, with ethnic Chinese and Indians accounting for about 
1% each. Just as the Malays of Malaysia are defined as Muslims, 
most Burmese identify themselves strongly with Buddhism. Like Sri 
Lankans, Thais, Cambodians and Laotians, the Burmese follow the 
Theravada or Hinayana stream of Buddhism. 


Key values: Burmese are very proud of their ethnicity; many of 
them tend to look down on South Asians, Chinese, and other for- 
eigners to the extent these outsiders behave in an “un-Burmese” 
way. The values, beliefs and behavior encompassed by “Burmese- 
ness” (Bahmasan chinn) include showing great respect for elders, 
being able to recite from memory important passages of Buddhist 
scriptures and to converse in idiomatic Burmese. The people of My- 
anmar also have a preference for reserved and indirect speech as 
well as modesty in dress and manners. 

Another key value is ko chinn sar-nar-hmu: a strong feeling of 
empathy and deep consideration for the feelings of others. Friends 
(including “business friends”) are expected to be sympathetic and 
empathetic in times of difficulty. Failure to show empathy is very 
likely to disrupt your business relationships. 


Language of business: Due to Burma’s earlier history as a British 
colony, English used to be taught from kindergarten through uni- 
versity. In the 1960s, however, English instruction in the primary 
schools was swept away in a tidal wave of nationalism and xeno- 
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phobia. Since the 1980’s teaching English has made a comeback, so 
younger business people and most government officials speak it with 
some fluency. 


Making contact: As in most parts of Asia you are expected to ap- 
proach potential business partners indirectly, via intermediaries 
such as your embassy, law firms or consultants. A direct approach 
would mark you as un-Burmese and perhaps undesirable as a part- 
ner. Since most of the economy is state-run at this writing, you will 
probably interact with government officials. Ministries are divided 
into corporations and directorates: the former deal in products, the 
latter in services. Corporations are headed by managing directors, 
directorates by director generals. The next highest rank is general 
manager. Ministers sometimes attend meetings. 


Relationships: Success in business depends first of all on develop- 
ing solid social relationships with your local partners. Plan to spend 
considerable time outside of office hours building rapport. 


Verbal communication: One reason the Burmese value indirect- 
ness is to avoid imposing on others or causing loss of face. The im- 
portant term ah-har-hmu refers among other things to the desire 
to avoid offending people or troubling them unduly. The result is 
that business visitors are likely to encounter indirect, evasive and 
roundabout language on a regular basis. People who are blunt are 
considered un-Burmese, crude and uneducated. “Yes” very often 
means “I understand” rather than indicating agreement. 

Few older Burmese say “thank you” for favors done or “sorry” 
when they make mistakes. To show that you are sorry, say “forgive 
me” or explain that your mistake was unintentional. To express an 
apology nonverbally, give a small gift or do the person a favor. Bur- 
mese who are proficient in English are more likely to use the polite 
words and phrases. 


Hierarchies and status: As is the case in most of Asia, age and 
seniority are much respected. Remember to pay most of your at- 
tention to the senior person present; seniority is defined by age and 
rank within the company or organization. 


BURMESE BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


Nonverbal communication: Burmese smile often, sometimes to 
cover discomfort or embarrassment. Body language is very reserved; 
people tend to speak softly and use few gestures. The left hand 
is considered unclean; use only the right hand to pass objects to 
others. 


Orientation to time: Visitors are expected to be on time for meet- 
ings, but officials are likely to keep you waiting. Burmese tend to be 
relaxed about punctuality, schedules and deadlines. 


Negotiating style: Because foreigners are mistrusted you will 
probably need considerable time and repeat visits in order to reach 
agreement. In most cases decision-making is a slow process involv- 
ing consensus-seeking; the final decision is made at the top. Busi- 
ness negotiations in Myanmar are conducted face-to-face. 


Burmese Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: For men, a long-sleeved shirt and tie for private-sector 
meetings, lightweight suit when meeting senior officials. Women 
should dress modestly, usually in a suit, dress or skirt and blouse. 


Names and titles: Burmese names may cause problems for foreign- 
ers, especially since it is not uncommon for people to change their 
names. The traditional system is to name a child after the day of the 
week he or she is born on. It is very important to employ the correct 
honorific when addressing a Burmese. A working adult male named 
Myo Nu is addressed as U Myo Nu, an adult woman named Maung 
San would be Daw Maung San. The proper honorific for a male 
teacher or boss is Saya, for a woman Sayama. 


Meeting and greeting: People in Myanmar do not generally shake 
hands, but may do so with foreign visitors. It is a good idea to wait 
until a hand is offered. If not, a polite nod and smile is appropriate. 
Business cards are exchanged at the beginning of the meeting, using 
the right hand. 
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Meeting behavior: Expect your first meeting to be primarily a 
“get-to-know-you” session; serious business will be discussed at 
subsequent meetings. 


Gift-giving: Good choices for business gifts include tasteful writ- 
ing instruments, diaries and calendars. Once you know your coun- 
terparts, golf balls, cigarettes and good cognac or whisky are other 
possibilities. If the recipient politely refuses your gift, smile and in- 
sist until the gift is accepted. Gifts are not normally opened in front 
of the giver. 

Appropriate hostess gifts include fancy fruit, chocolates and 
other sweets. Remember to remove your shoes before entering a 
home. Avoid giving knives, letter openers or scissors: in Myanmar 
cutting instruments symbolize the severing of a relationship. 


Wining and dining: Generally only westernized Burmese drink 
alcohol. Most business entertainment is done over dinner in upscale 
hotels, rarely at lunch or breakfast, and is relatively formal. A Chi- 
nese restaurant is often the best choice. Burmese usually expect to 
be coaxed repeatedly to take a second serving. Few people in Myan- 
mar eat pork or beef. 
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Cambodian Business Behavior 


eeoeerereece reece 


Cambodia’s chief exports are raw materials: gems, fish, spices, for- 
est products and rubber. The economy still suffers from decades of 
war and from political instability, which makes doing business risky 
for many foreign companies, but opens up opportunities for others. 

The population of roughly nine million people is 90% ethnic 
Khmer, the remainder split between ethnic Vietnamese, Chinese 
and Chams. The Khmer have inhabited the country for almost two 
thousand years and tend to equate Cambodian citizenship with eth- 
nic Khmer identity. 

As aresult, non-Khmer groups such as Chinese, Vietnamese and 
Burmese are denied full citizenship even if their families have lived 
in Cambodia for generations. Both the Chinese and the Vietnam- 
ese tend to be viewed with suspicion by the Khmer majority due to 
Cambodia’s years of military conflicts with those two countries. 

Cambodian society has been strongly influenced by the culture 
of India, especially as it relates to social classes, art, literature and 
religious rituals. Under Indian influence Cambodian society was or- 
ganized centuries ago in three classes: royalty, scholar-officials and 
peasants. Today the three-tiered class system is still topped by roy- 
alty while the educated urban elite replaces the scholar-officials. 

The national religion is Theravada (Hinayana) Buddhism. Mi- 
nority religions include Hinduism and Islam. Important societal val- 
ues include group harmony, personal and family honor, and respect 
for elders. 


Language of business: The official language is Khmer. Many edu- 
cated Cambodians used to speak French, but today English is rap- 
idly gaining popularity. Wise business visitors always ask their local 
counterparts whether an interpreter will be needed. 


Making contact: It is more effective to arrange to be introduced 
than to try to make direct contact with a potential business partner. 
Try to meet with the most senior person available. 
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Office hours are from around 7:30 to 17:30 weekdays and until 
noon on Saturdays. However, it is advisable to schedule your meet- 
ings in the late morning or mid-afternoon since many Cambodians 
business people get to the office late and leave early. 


Relationships: Business lunches at hotel restaurants and bars are a 
good way to establish and develop relationships. 


Verbal communication: Saving face is the top priority for Cambo- 
dians when interacting with people. They avoid rude words such as 
“no,” and “yes” has many meanings: “I am listening, keep talking,” 
or “I understand”; also, “I agree with your proposal.” Keep asking 
questions until you are sure you understand exactly what your local 


partner means. 


Hierarchies and respect: Always show appropriate respect for el- 
ders and high-status persons such as government officials. 


Orientation to time: Precise punctuality at meetings and with 
regard to schedules and deadlines is unlikely. Although things are 
changing, most Cambodians still have a relaxed attitude to time. 


Nonverbal communication: Cambodians smile both when they 
are happy and when they are unhappy. Smiles promote smooth in- 
terpersonal relations and help maintain social harmony. 

Body language is reserved: few gestures and very little touching. 
It is rude to point at someone with a finger or to sit in such a way 
that the sole of your foot can be seen by another person. If you need 
to beckon someone, extend your hand with the palm down and wave 
your fingers toward you in a scooping motion. 

Avoid beckoning with your index finger or with your palm up- 
wards; these are sexually suggestive gestures. 

Do not touch anyone on the head, including children. The head 
is considered the most spiritual part of the body, the feet the least. 


CAMBODIAN BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


Cambodian Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: For men, a long-sleeved shirt and tie is acceptable for 
almost all occasions; for women, a conservative dress, suit or skirt 
and blouse. 


Names and titles: In everyday situations address people with Mr., 
Miss or Mrs. plus their given name. Foreign visitors are often ad- 
dressed in this way. On more formal occasions, such as meeting a sen- 
ior person for the first time, use the appropriate honorific plus the 
surname. 


Meeting and greeting: Greet men with a light handshake. Many 
women prefer the traditional Khmer greeting which is similar to the 
Indian namaste, the Thai wai and the Lao nop. Therefore male visi- 
tors should wait for a Cambodian woman to offer her hand. A friendly 
smile should accompany your greeting. 


Meeting behavior: Begin meetings with small talk about your visit 
to Cambodia, your first impressions (always favorable, of course), and 
other general topics. Polite questions about the country and its people 
are in order here. 


Gift-giving: Small business gifts will be appreciated. Good choic- 
es include quality chocolates, small items with your corporate logo, 
branded liquor, fine writing instruments and inexpensive items rep- 
resentative of your city or country. 


Cambodian Negotiating Behavior 


When making your sales presentation avoid over-praising your com- 
pany or the product you are offering. 

Decisions are made by the very top persons in the organization, 
who rarely delegate authority to lower ranking individuals. All ex- 
cept very routine matters must be negotiated in face-to-face meet- 
ings. 
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Be aware that for many Cambodian business people your writ- 
ten agreement is more a statement of intent than a binding contract. 
They may approach you for changes and amendments from time to 


time as situations change. 
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Laotian Business Behavior 


eeceererece reece 


Laos is a small land-locked country in Southeast Asia surrounded 
by China, Myanmar, Vietnam, Cambodia and Thailand. The popu- 
lation of around five million is composed of three principal ethnic 
groups: Lao Lum, about 55%; Lao Theung, around 27%; and Lao 
Sung, 18%. 

Business visitors will also encounter ethnic Chinese who have 
migrated to Laos over the centuries as merchants and who today 
run many of the country’s private businesses. Recently Thai busi- 
nessmen have also become important and the Thai language and 
culture are making a major impact in Laos. In the garment indus- 
try a number of north Indians and Pakistanis have also established 
themselves. 

Some 85% of Laotians follow Theravada or Hinayana Buddhism. 


Language of business: Standard Lao, spoken by about 60% of the 
population, belongs to the Thai group of languages. For most busi- 
ness visitors the other 600 languages and dialects are less important. 
Some Laotian companies engaged in international business have 
English-speaking staff but it is always a good idea to ask whether an 
interpreter will be needed. 


Making contact: In Laos it is often possible to contact companies 
and government officials directly. In that case address your letter to 
the president of a company or to a high-level government official. 
Even if your business plan targets private industry, remember that 
the Laotian government plays a major role in the economy. There- 
fore developing cordial relations with relevant ministries is a good 
idea. 

Offices are normally open from 8:00 to 17:00 weekdays and 8:00 
to noon on Saturdays. The best time for a meeting is between 9:00 
and 11:00. Although visitors are expected to be on time, arriving 
within five or ten minutes of the scheduled time is acceptable. 
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Relationships: Developing social relationships with your local part- 
ners is critical. Lunches and dinners are good occasions to deepen 
rapport; business is not usually discussed until later in the meal. 


Verbal communication: Laotians consider it rude to refuse a re- 
quest or to say “no” to a proposal. Instead they will usually give 
a negative hint or simply ignore the proposal. Therefore visitors 
should regard any response other than an emphatic “yes” as in fact a 
“no.” When in doubt keep asking questions until you are confident 
you fully understand the situation. 

You will often hear local people say Bo pen nyang, which means 
“Tt is not important” or “Never mind.” Business visitors familiar 
with the Thai expression Mai pen rai will understand that this popu- 
lar phrase reflects a generally relaxed attitude toward life in general 
and to time in particular. 


Hierarchies and respect: Laotians defer to people who are older 
or in a more senior position. Showing respect for elders is essential 
to preserving social harmony. 


Orientation to time: Laotian employees in foreign-owned busi- 
nesses quickly learn the importance of punctuality. But adherence 
to schedules and deadlines in general is still rare in this developing 
country. 


Nonverbal communication: Laotians smile not only when they 
are happy or amused, but also when they are sad or upset. The 
smile, which can also be a nonverbal “thank you,” is very important 
for maintaining interpersonal harmony. 

Body language is restrained. People tend to speak softly and use 
few gestures. The most polite way to accept a gift is to gently unfold 
both hands and lean slightly towards the person presenting the gift. 


Laotian Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: For men, a long-sleeved shirt and tie for private-sector 
meetings, lightweight suit when meeting senior government offi- 


LAOTIAN BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


cials; safari suits are also appropriate. Women wear a dress, suit, or 
skirt and blouse. 


Names and titles: Most Laotians have two names, a given name 
and a family name, in that order. Since family names were not 
adopted until 1943, some older people still have only one name. Vis- 
itors are usually addressed with Mr., Miss or Mrs. followed by the 
given name. Foreigners can address most local counterparts using 
the same formula. 


Meeting and greeting: The most common Lao greeting is sabadee, 
“good day.” Most urban businessmen today shake hands, but many 
women and some males prefer the nop gesture, which is similar to 
the Thai waz or the Indian namaste. A handshake or the nop is equal- 
ly appropriate at the end of the meeting. 

Always include a friendly smile with your greeting. Lack of a 
smile connotes arrogance or rudeness. Be sure to taste the coffee 
which is usually served as part of the meeting ritual. 


Meeting behavior: Your first meeting will start with small talk 
about your visit to Laos, your first impressions (positive impressions 
only, of course) and other general topics. You are expected to ask 
polite, friendly questions about the country and its people. 


Gift-giving: Business gifts are not expected at the first or subse- 
quent meeting. Visitors may, however, choose to present a small logo 
gift or an inexpensive item representative of their city or country. 


Wining and dining: The person who invites normally pays for the 
meal, but it is polite for foreign business visitors to offer to pay the 
bill. Lao food is traditionally eaten with the hands. When Chinese 
food is served you can expect chopsticks to be available. When the 
meal includes white rice a spoon and fork will be provided. 


Laotian Negotiating Style 


Laotians not used to doing business with foreigners are likely to be 
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very cautious and risk-averse. Decisions are made by the top persons 
in the organization, and are rarely delegated to middle management. 
Negotiations are done face-to-face. 

Avoid showing strong emotion during negotiations. That in- 
cludes frustration, impatience and anger, but also excessive enthu- 
siasm. Laotians tend to be reserved people who may be startled or 
disturbed by the emotional expressiveness of some foreigners. 

Humility works best when making a sales presentation. Avoid 
boasting or over-praising your company or the product you are of- 
fering. Decision-making can be a slow process, so patience is impor- 
tant. Laotians are likely to react with suspicion if a foreign business 
person seems to be pushing things along too fast. It is best to go with 
the flow. Remember bo pen nyang! 
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Vietnamese Business Behavior 


eoecerere eee ee see 


As the Vietnamese economy gradually opens to foreign investment 
and international trade, profitable opportunities arise. To take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities international business people will 
need a basic knowledge of how to communicate, negotiate and man- 
age in this developing Southeast Asian market. In a nutshell, your 
Vietnamese counterparts tend to be strongly relationship-oriented, 
low-context in communication, hierarchical, polychronic in time 
behavior and emotionally reserved in face-to-face meetings. The 
following guideline is designed to prepare you for your first contacts. 


Language of business: A growing number of Vietnamese negotia- 
tors speak English, especially in the South. If you are involved in a 
major negotiation and require an interpreter, consider hiring your 
own linguist rather than relying on one supplied by your Vietnamese 
counterparts. 


Get introduced: Unless you represent a large, well-known com- 
pany or have already met at a trade show or on a trade mission, the 
best way to make initial contact in Vietnam is to be introduced by a 
respected intermediary. 


Build relationships: As is the case across Asia, developing rapport 
is a critical aspect of the overall negotiating process. Deal-making 
is easier once you have established a personal relationship with your 
counterpart. Socializing over drinks and dinner is a good way to 
build rapport. Selecting the right local partner is very important. 
But take care to develop your own personal relationships with local 
officials: your Vietnamese partner might fall out of favor one day, 
leaving you in difficulty. 


Orientation to time: While Vietnamese are often late for a meet- 
ing, they expect visitors to be on time. Showing up late indicates lack 
of respect for your local counterparts. 
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Hierarchies and status: Younger, lower-ranking persons are ex- 
pected to defer to older and higher-ranking individuals — especially 
to senior government officials. Be prepared for a certain degree of 
formality in business meetings, although most Vietnamese tend to 
relax as the relationship progresses. 


Preserving harmony: Vietnamese regard open displays of irrita- 
tion, impatience or anger as rude behavior. They lose respect for 
people who can’t maintain a calm exterior under stress. Confronta- 
tion quickly disrupts harmony and leads to loss of face. 


Face issues: You would cause your Vietnamese counterparts to lose 
face if you lose your temper, embarrass them, criticize them in pub- 
lic or openly express sharp disagreement. Causing loss of face can 
completely disrupt a promising business negotiation. 

On the other hand, saving your counterpart’s face can contrib- 
ute to the success of your negotiation. For instance, if you need to 
correct a Vietnamese negotiator’s mistake, call for a break and dip- 
lomatically point out the error over a cup of tea. Your sensitivity to 
face will go a long way towards building a strong relationship with 
Vietnamese counterparts. 


Verbal communication: Vietnamese often employ vague, “polite” 
language. For most Vietnamese, avoiding conflict and maintaining 
a pleasant relationship are far more important than mere clarity of 
meaning. 

You may find the Vietnamese somewhat reserved and formal un- 
til you have built rapport. Especially in the early stages of the rela- 
tionship you will accomplish far more with face-to-face meetings 
than with letters, faxes and phone calls. Frequent travel to Vietnam 
is a definite prerequisite to success in business there. 


Paraverbal communication: Vietnamese tend to speak more 
softly than many Westerners. They also avoid interrupting other 
people: Conversational overlap is extremely impolite. Wait until the 
Vietnamese negotiator has finished speaking before chiming in. 

A laugh or a giggle frequently signals embarrassment or stress 
rather than amusement, so avoid joining in the general merriment at 
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a meeting until you understand just what is going on. Avoid raising 
your voice at the bargaining table: A loud voice indicates anger or 
childishness in Southeast Asia. 


Nonverbal communication: Expect a gentle handshake and indi- 
rect eye contact. Strong, direct eye contact may be misinterpreted 
as an expression of hostility. An overly firm handshake is considered 
rude. Vietnamese use few hand gestures. They may be startled or 
confused by wide, expansive gestures and arm-waving. Vietnam is a 
low-contact culture so expect little touching. 

Use both hands to pass objects to another person. Avoid point- 
ing at someone with your index finger. Do not touch anyone’s head, 
which is a person’s spiritual center. Note that Vietnamese men often 
hold hands with another man while walking, as do two local women. 
This is a sign of friendship. 


Vietnamese Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Plan to schedule appointments from 9:00 and 11:00 and between 
about 15:00 and 17:00 during the week, and Saturday mornings. 


Dress code: When meeting with senior government officials men 
should wear a dark suit and a conservative tie to show respect. For 
other business meetings a long-sleeved shirt and tie for men and a 
conservative dress or skirt and blouse for women are appropriate 
attire. 


Meeting and greeting: Expect a gentle handshake at the begin- 
ning and again at the end of the meeting. Many Vietnamese women 
prefer a slight bow of the head instead of the handshake, so it is a 
good idea to wait for the woman to extend her hand. Vietnamese 
commonly greet visitors with the phrase xin chao plus name and 
title. Good topics of conversation include travel, the weather and 
your own interests. It is rude not to take at least a sip of the tea you 
are served as well as a taste of anything you are offered to eat. 

With lower- and mid-level government officials, spend most of 
the first meeting building rapport rather than talking business. With 
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ministers and senior officials, however, it is appropriate to raise busi- 
ness topics after just a few minutes of small talk: You may not have 
many opportunities to meet with this person. 


Names and titles: Vietnamese names follow the Chinese pattern. 
If you are introduced to Nguyen Van Tuan, for example, Nguyen is 
the family name and the others are given names. You may address 
Vietnamese either by their family name plus honorific: Mr., Dr., 
Madame, etc., or by the given name plus honorific, depending upon 
how the person introduces himself or herself to you. 


Exchanging cards: Receive your counterpart’s business card with 
both hands and a slight bow, scan it carefully and then put the card 
away in a card wallet or place it on the table in front of you. Present 
your own card with your right hand or with both hands. 


Gifts: Vietnam is a gift-giving culture. A good choice would be a 
branded cognac or whisky. Other ideas are items typical of your re- 
gion, pen and pencil sets and tasteful logo gifts. At the end of the 
first meeting and at subsequent ones present the neatly wrapped gift 
with both hands. The recipient will probably put it aside and open 
it only after you have left. When you are given a gift, accept it with 
both hands and a smile, but open it later. 

Bring extra small gifts with you. Expensive gifts are best given 
later in your relationship, such as when an agreement is signed. 


Wining and dining: Entertaining and being entertained is an im- 
portant part of building an effective relationship with your local 
counterparts. Visitors should offer to pay for lunches and dinners, 
though this offer will often be politely declined. Business drinking is 
not as common as in some other Asian cultures. 

The major hotel restaurants in Saigon and Hanoi offer a selection 
of Chinese, French and local cuisines. Finding a good restaurant is 
more of a challenge outside the major cities — rely on local advice. 


VIETNAMESE BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


The Vietnamese Negotiating Style 


Sales presentations: North Americans, Australians and some 
other Westerners often start presentations with a joke or humor- 
ous anecdote. In Vietnam this approach is inappropriate. Try not to 
over-praise your own product or company; let your brochures and 
testimonials speak for you. By the same token, avoid badmouthing 
your competitors. Instead, pass along to the Vietnamese clips of any 
critical articles that have been published about the competition. 

Remember to hand out copies or outlines of your presentation in 
advance. Use visual aids wherever possible, especially where num- 
bers are concerned. Check frequently to see whether your counter- 
parts are following the presentation. 


Bargaining range: Vietnamese negotiators tend to bargain vigor- 
ously and often expect their counterparts to grant major concessions 
on price and terms. They sometimes appear to measure success at 
the bargaining table by how far they are able to move you away from 
your opening offer. Counter this tactic by building sufficient margin 
into your initial bid. Always leave yourself room for maneuver, and 
squirrel away some possible concessions for the end game. 


Making concessions: Be prepared for some spirited horse-trading 
and bazaar haggling. Take great care to make any concession con- 
ditional; always demand something of equal value in return. Give 
in to any demand with extreme reluctance and only after lengthy 
hesitation. This is the one and only occasion during the negotiation 
process in Vietnam when you should let your face show negative 
emotion. It is okay to show how painful that last price concession 
was. 

Expect the Vietnamese side to withhold any major concession 
until the end game while at the same time they continuously push 
you to concede point after point. Just keep smiling and ignore any 
outrageous demand. Alternatively, keep smiling while you make an 
equally outrageous demand of the other side. Be patient, stay cool 
..and keep smiling. 
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Decision-making: Decisions are made by top management. High 
officials and private-sector executives are very busy, so decisions al- 
most always take time. Larger private-sector firms are often headed 
by “retired” military officers; here again decision-making is slow. 
Some smaller entrepreneurial firms act more quickly. 


Role of the contract: Don’t be surprised if your Vietnamese part- 
ner contacts you a few weeks after the signing ceremony with a re- 
quest to renegotiate key parts of the agreement (such as price, for 
example). Vietnamese expect that because of their close relationship 
you will agree to discuss changes in the contract any time conditions 
change. 


Maintaining the relationship: Budget enough time and expense 
to stay in close contact with your Vietnamese partners. Frequent 
visits to the market are essential. 
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Thai Business Behavior 


eeoeerereeceeeece 


The country’s name means “Land of the Free,” reflecting the coun- 
try’s unique status as the only Southeast Asian country which was 
never colonized. 

Thailand forms a bridge between the “chopstick cultures” of 
Southeast Asia and the “banana-leaf cultures” of South Asia. Thai 
business behavior owes much to both China and India. Such diverse 
influences make this market a complex but fascinating place to do 
business. 


Language of business: The result of never having been a West- 
ern colony is that relatively few Thais speak European languages. 
So while English-speaking negotiators rarely need an interpreter in 
former British colonies such as India, Sri Lanka, Singapore or Ma- 
laysia, it’s a different story in Thailand. 

That is why it’s a good idea to ask whether you need to arrange an 
interpreter for the first meeting with your local counterpart. If your 
plan is to set up an office or subsidiary, keep in mind that qualified 
English-speaking middle managers tend to be scarce in Bangkok. 


Your first contact: Most Thais are reluctant to talk business with 
people they do not know, especially with foreigners. Introductions 
and referrals are crucial in this relationship-oriented market. 


Maintaining harmony: It is important to maintain surface har- 
mony during negotiations. Confrontation disrupts the harmony of 
the meeting, so most Thais prefer a soft approach and indirect lan- 
guage. 

A key Thai value is kreng jai, which means showing concern and 
consideration for the needs and feelings of others. Foreign visitors 
can unintentionally offend by being too direct and by using “pushy,” 
hard-sell tactics. 

A related value is jaz yen, literally “cool heart.” When the discus- 
sion gets lively, avoid raising your voice, displaying anger or openly 
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criticizing your local partner. Maybe that’s one reason Thais smile 
so much. They smile when they are happy, they smile when they are 
sad and even when they are angry. Smiles and gentle words promote 
harmony; scowls and loud voices disrupt harmony. 


Face issues: If you have inadvertently offended someone of equal 
social status, such as a business partner, demonstrate humility. 
Smile and ask him or her to forgive your clumsiness. Thereafter 
smile a lot and spend as much time together as possible. Building a 
strong personal relationship is the best way to avoid giving offense, 
and to recover from causing loss of face. 

Thais do not like to tell you bad news. They seem to feel they are 
showing you respect by shielding you from bad news. The way to 
bridge this communication gap is to develop a climate of trust with 
your local counterparts. 

Experienced expatriate managers of Thai subsidiaries know that 
care must be taken to protect a local employee’s face during a cor- 
rective interview or when giving a needed reprimand. Any criticism 
should be given gently, perhaps indirectly, and mixed with praise for 
good performance in other areas whenever possible. 


Hierarchies, status and respect: Thais accord high status to old- 
er people, especially older males. It is important to show appropriate 
respect to senior, high-ranking persons — particularly customers or 
government officials. 


Time orientation: Visitors from clock-obsessed cultures encounter 
another challenge: A very relaxed attitude to time and scheduling. 
Tropical climate and poor infrastructure plus (in Bangkok) traffic 
gridlock conspire to frustrate business people from rigid-time cul- 
tures. Some visitors go so far as to change hotels in Bangkok each 
evening so as to be closer to the next day’s meeting site. 

Like most of their neighbors in South and Southeast Asia, Thais 
consider people more important than schedules and deadlines. Your 
Thai contact may keep you waiting because he was caught in traf- 
fic, or perhaps because the meeting before yours took longer than 
expected. 
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Thai Negotiating Behavior 


Your sales presentation: Find out the language capability of your 
audience before beginning your presentation. Use visuals and hand- 
outs, especially with materials having to do with numbers. 


Meeting behavior: Avoid overly long meetings. Break up lengthy 
discussions with social activities. Thais tend to be put off by “all 
work and no play.” Sanuk or “fun” makes hard work easier to take. 


Bargaining behavior: Be prepared for a certain amount of hag- 
gling. It’s a good idea to add some “fat” to your opening offer to 
leave room for possible concessions on price or terms. The deci- 
sion-making process is likely to take much longer than it does in 
deal-focused cultures. Remember to bring patience with you to the 
negotiating table. 


Thai Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: Men should wear a dark suit and tie when meeting a 
senior government official. A long-sleeved white shirt and tie with 
neat trousers is appropriate in the private sector. Women may wear 
a modest dress, lightweight suit or skirt and blouse. 


Meeting and greeting: While a gentle handshake is appropriate 
when greeting Thai men, most local women employ the wai gesture: 
both palms together at approximately chin level with the head slight- 
ly inclined. Remember to raise your hands higher while bowing the 
head slightly when greeting a Buddhist monk. 

Thais avoid physical contact with people they do not know well. 

Exchange business cards with your right hand only; to show spe- 
cial respect, you may present your card with the right hand while 
cupping your right elbow with the left hand. It is polite to present 
gifts the same way, but be aware that Thais really do not expect 
business gifts. 


The name game: Thai surnames tend to be long, multi-syllabic 
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and difficult for foreign visitors to pronounce. Fortunately, howev- 
er, Thais are normally addressed by their given name preceded by 
Khun, as in “Khun Somchai.” Similarly, visitors may be addressed 
by the given name preceded by Mr. or Mrs. Like Indonesians, many 
Thais have interesting nicknames. A tall person may be called 
“Shorty,” an overweight one “Skinny.” 


Paraverbal and nonverbal communication: Thais, especially 
women, tend to speak softly and use almost no gestures. This re- 
served communication style caused an expatriate manager a prob- 
lem a few years ago while interviewing job applicants in Bangkok. 
When several of the female candidates seemed confused during 
the interviews, the manager’s local HR consultant gently explained 
that he was talking too loudly and using too many hand and arm 
gestures. The interviewees interpreted the loud voice to mean the 
manager was angry with them, and the arm-waving to mean he was 
mentally deranged. Which, of course, explained why he had so little 
success during the first round of interviews: Who wants to work for 
an angry, insane boss? 

While some Thais employ more eye contact than most Japanese, 
for example, intense eye contact such as would be appropriate in the 
Middle East or Latin America is considered “staring” and makes 
Thais uncomfortable. 

Since the foot is even more unclean than the left hand, visitors 
should never sit in such a way as to show the sole of their foot or 
shoe. Nor should we point to or touch an object with our foot or 
shoe. We observed the look of horror on a Thai hotel guest’s face 
when a Western visitor shoved the Thai’s suitcase aside with his foot 
to clear some space at the crowded registration desk. 

Pointing at people with your index finger is extremely impolite. 
If you really need to point, aim your right fist thumb-first in the di- 
rection indicated. Or just jerk your chin in that direction. Likewise, 
beckoning to someone by crooking one’s forefinger is rude. 

To call a waiter it is better to simply raise your hand the way you 
did in school and make eye contact. Or extend your right arm hori- 
zontally, palm down, and make a rapid scooping motion with your 
hand. 
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Personal relationships: You will find that developing and main- 
taining solid personal relationships with your local counterparts is 
the key to business success in Thailand. 
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Malaysian Business Behavior 


eeceerereeceeeece 


The saying, “A society’s culture is a product of its history” is clearly 
true for Malaysia, a multi-cultural, multi-ethnic society. Malays ac- 
count for about 50% of the population, ethnic Chinese around 30%, 
and ethnic Indians (mostly of South Indian origin) 8%; non-Malay 
bumiputeras and a small Eurasian element round out the mix. 

Business visitors interacting with the public sector will deal 
mostly with Malays; in the private sector both Chinese and Malays 
are active. Ethnic Indians are more often found in the professions: 
law, medicine and education. Remember: Under Malaysian law, all 
Malays are Muslim but not all Muslims are Malays. 


Language of business: Although the national language is Bahasa 
Melayu, English is widely spoken, especially in the private sector. 
English-speaking visitors can usually conduct business without an 
interpreter. 


Relationship orientation: Getting to know your counterpart is 
an essential prelude to discussing a deal. Expect much of your first 
meeting to be taken up with general conversation. Sharing a meal 
helps you get to know your Malaysian contact, as does golf or sight- 
seeing. 

During the first meeting, stick to small talk and general topics 
until your counterparts signal they are ready to talk business. Good 
topics of conversation include travel, sightseeing, business condi- 
tions in your country and especially food. Avoid discussing local 
customs, politics or religion. 

Let your local counterparts decide when it’s time to get down to 
business. Malaysians may signal their readiness by asking specific 
questions about your project, your company or the purpose of your 
visit. Each time you re-visit the market, take time to update your 
counterparts on what’s happened since your last meeting and social- 
ize with them before getting down to business. 
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Orientation to time: Business visitors are expected to be on time 
for meetings; local counterparts are likely to be more relaxed. Traffic 
jams make it a challenge to be punctual for appointments in Kuala 
Lumpur. The wise visitor schedules no more than two meetings per 
day: good timings are 10:00 and 14:00. 


Formality, hierarchy, status and respect: This traditional cul- 
ture accords high status to older people, people of high rank in or- 
ganizations and to the Malay nobility. Younger business visitors 
should defer to senior Malaysians, particularly when the latter are 
buyers or potential customers. Politeness and formality in manners 
show respect to your counterpart. 


Face issues: Malaysians are sensitive to perceived slights. One way 
to lose face and cause others loss of face is to display impatience, ir- 
ritation or anger. Showing negative emotion disrupts the harmony of 
the meeting and may be interpreted as arrogance. 

Four tips regarding face: 


— Avoid open conflict and confrontation during meetings; try to 
maintain surface harmony. 

— Avoid words or actions which might embarrass or shame some- 
one. Never correct or criticize your Malaysian counterpart in 
front of others. 

— Avoid overly-direct statements or remarks. Blunt speech may 
be interpreted as ill-mannered. 

— Give face to your counterparts by showing appropriate respect 
and observing local customs. 


Verbal communication: One way Malaysians maintain smooth 
interpersonal relations during vigorous negotiations is by employing 
indirect language. They may employ evasive language to avoid in- 
sulting others. For instance, Malaysians often avoid saying the word 
“no,” which is considered offensive. Hesitation, silence, changing 
the subject or giving a vague, roundabout response are all polite 


ways of saying “no” without actually saying that rude word. 


Paraverbal communication: Malaysians tend to be soft-spoken. 
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Avoid raising your voice, engaging in loud, raucous behavior or in- 
terrupting people in mid-sentence."! 

Some Malaysians giggle or burst out laughing when they observe 
a mishap, for example when someone slips and falls down. While in 
some cultures laughter under such circumstances would be consid- 
ered inappropriate, in many Southeast Asian societies it is simply a 
spontaneous reaction to an awkward or embarrassing situation. No 
offense is intended. 


Malaysian Nonverbal Communication 


Proximity: Like most East and Southeast Asians, Malaysians like 
to stand and sit at about an arm’s length distance from other people 
in a business situation. 


Touch behavior: Malaysia is a low-contact society. Avoid touching 
people except for a gentle handshake. 


Gaze behavior: Intense eye contact is considered “staring” and 
makes many Malaysians uncomfortable. Avoid conversing with 
someone from behind sunglasses. Indoors or out, this is considered 
rude. 


Gestures: Malaysians use very few gestures. They are likely to be 
startled or confused by sudden hand and arm movements. 

Using your index finger to point or beckon is impolite. If you 
need to point, close your (right) fist and aim it thumb-first in the 
direction indicated. To beckon a waiter, raise your hand or extend 
your right arm and make a scooping motion with your fingers. 

The left hand and the feet are regarded as unclean by both Mus- 
lims and Hindus. Avoid touching people or passing objects with 
your left hand. Likewise, avoid touching or moving any object with 
your foot and do not cross your legs while seated in such a way that 
the sole of your shoe faces someone. 


11 While tolerated in some cultures, conversational overlap is considered offen- 
sive in Malaysia. 
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In Malaysia, striking the open palm of one hand with the fist of 
the other is an obscene gesture. Standing with hands on hips signals 
anger or hostility to Malaysians. 


Malaysian Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: How we dress shows either respect or disrespect to 
our counterparts. Because of the tropical climate, men may find it 
uncomfortable to wear a suit. Nevertheless, males should don a dark 
suit, white shirt and tie when meeting a high level government of- 
ficial. For meetings in the private sector a long-sleeved white shirt 
and tie with neat trousers is appropriate. Women wear a modest 
dress, lightweight suit or skirt and blouse, being sure to cover the 
upper arms. Skirts should be of at least knee length. 


Meeting and greeting: Customs vary within this very diverse so- 
ciety. A common greeting is a gentle handshake accompanied by 
moderate eye contact. Here are some other practices: 

Malays may offer a graceful salaam: with a slight bow, extending 
one or both hands to lightly touch the other person’s hands, then 
bringing the hand(s) back to touch the greeter’s heart. 

Malaysian Indians may use the equally graceful namaste or na- 
maskar gesture, placing palms together with fingertips just below 
chin level, accompanied by a slight bow or nod of the head. 

Male visitors should always wait for women to offer their hand. 
The lady chooses not to offer her hand? In that case the polite male 
smiles and exchanges verbal greetings. 


Exchanging business cards: With ethnic Chinese, exchange 
cards using both hands. With Malays and Indians, the left-hand 
taboo requires visitors to offer their card using the right hand with 
the arm supported at the wrist by the left. It is polite to study your 
counterpart’s card before putting it away. 


Refreshments: At business meetings you can expect to be served 
tea or a cold drink. If asked what you would like to drink, the polite 
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response is, “Whatever you are having.” Wait until your host has 
taken a sip before drinking. 


Names: The name game is as complex as the culture. Customs vary 
among Malays, Chinese and Indians. In general, address each per- 
son you are introduced to with his or her title and name. If the per- 
son does not have a professional, academic or noble title, use Mr. or 
Miss/Mrs. or Madam. 


Here are some culture-specific tips: 


— With a Malay name such as Abdul Hisham Hajji Rahman, Rah- 
man is his father’s name and Hajji indicates the father visited 
Mecca. He is addressed formally as Encik (Mr.) Hisham, less 
formally as Abdul Hisham. If Hisham has made the pilgrimage 
he may be addressed as Hajji Hisham. A Malay woman is ad- 
dressed with Puan plus her name. Remember that if her name 
is Noor binti Ahmad, she is addressed as Puan Noor: Ahmad is 
her father’s name. 

— Chinese family names precede the given names, usually two. 
For example, Li Er San is addressed as Mr. Li. If he gives his 
name as James Li, he may suggest you call him James, but wait 
for him to do so. Since most Chinese wives do not take their 
husband’s name, they should be addressed with “Madam” 
plus their maiden name rather than “Mrs.” plus the husband’s 
name. 

— Indian names vary by religion as well as by the Indian region 
the person’s ancestors came from. Indian Muslim names are 
similar to Malay names while a South Indian Hindu named 
S. Nagarajan is addressed as Mr. Nagarajan since “S” is the 
first initial of his father’s name. An Indian Hindu from the 
north named Vijay Kumar would be Mr. Kumar, while his 
Sikh neighbor Suresh Singh is Mr. Suresh because the name 
“Singh” is common to all male Sikhs. 

— Visitors are often addressed by either their given name or sur- 
name preceded by Mr., Miss or Mrs. 


Titles: Titles are important in this rather formal, hierarchical so- 
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ciety. Three common ones are Tun, Datuk (or Dato) and Tan Sri. 
Address Dato Abdul Hisham Rahman as “Dato.” The king and the 
nobility are treated with great respect in Malaysia. 


Gift-giving: Gifts are normally exchanged only between friends. If 
you or your company already has a relationship with your Malaysian 
counterparts, here are some Do’s and Don’ts: 


— A gift is normally not unwrapped in the presence of the giver. 

— Gifts of food are good, but avoid alcohol for Muslims and pork 
products for both Muslims and Hindus. 

—If invited to a dinner or party, fruit, candy and cakes are ac- 
ceptable gifts. 

— Avoid giving knives, letter openers or clocks to a Chinese: sharp 
objects suggest the cutting off of a relationship, while the Chi- 
nese word for timepiece sounds like the word for death. 


Malaysian Negotiating Behavior 


Bargaining range: Many Malaysians love to bargain. Since you 
may run into unanticipated cost factors, remember to build some 
margin into your opening bid or quotation. Smart negotiators keep 
a few bargaining chips in their back pocket for the all-important end 
game. 


Contracts and disputes: Malaysians prefer to resolve disputes in 
face-to-face meetings rather than via fax and email. They rely more 
on relationships than on contract clauses to resolve business disa- 
greements. 
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Indonesian Business Behavior 


eeoecereresceeeece 


Because of the diversity of its demographic makeup, Indonesia’s 
business culture is complex as well. Its 200 million-plus inhabitants 
include Javanese, Bataks, Balinese, ethnic Chinese and 300 other 
ethnic groups. By far the world’s most populous Muslim nation, it 
also boasts the world’s fourth largest total population. 

Nevertheless, visitors will find some key commonalities: Rela- 
tionship orientation, hierarchical values, a relaxed attitude about 
punctuality and deadlines. Indonesians tend to be soft-spoken, 
friendly and polite. 


Language of business: Bahasa Indonesia, the national language, 
is similar to Malay. Because the country was colonized by the Dutch 
rather the British, English is not as widely spoken as it is in Singa- 
pore or Malaysia. If you are meeting your local counterpart for the 
first time it would be polite to inquire whether an interpreter will be 
necessary. 


Relationship orientation: Most Indonesians are uncomfortable 
talking business with people they do not know. Trade shows and 
official trade missions are good ways to meet prospective customers 
and partners. Another way is to have someone introduce you, prefer- 
ably a high-status person or organization known to both you and the 
Indonesian party you wish to contact. Or ask your bank, law firm, 
consulting firm or embassy official to introduce you. 


Build rapport first: Expect much of your initial meeting to be 
taken up with general conversation. Sharing a meal helps you get to 
know your Indonesian contact, as does playing golf and sightseeing. 
Each time you visit the market, take time to update your counter- 
parts on what’s been happening and socialize with them before get- 
ting down to business again. 


Orientation to time: Indonesia is a huge cluster of islands strad- 
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dling the equator. The tropical climate combined with the low level 
of industrialization may explain why time has a different meaning 
there. Foreign visitors are always expected to be on time, but local 
business people march to a different tick of the clock. So if you are 
kept waiting don’t take offense, especially in Jakarta where the cause 
of the delay could be a monumental traffic jam. 

Or the problem might be a different kind of jam, namely jam 
karet, meaning “rubber time.” Time and schedules are flexible. Like 
most of their neighbors in South and Southeast Asia, Indonesians 
consider people and relationships more important than schedules 
and deadlines. For example, the meeting before yours might have 
taken your counterpart an hour longer than expected, and it would 
be rude to break off one meeting just to be on time for the next one. 


Hierarchy, status and respect: This traditional culture accords 
high status to older people, especially older males. Younger business 
visitors should defer to senior Indonesians, particularly when the 
latter are buyers or potential customers. 

How you dress shows either respect or disrespect to your coun- 
terpart. Men should wear a dark suit when meeting a high-level gov- 
ernment official; for meetings in the private sector a long-sleeved 
white shirt and tie with neat trousers is appropriate. Women should 
wear a modest dress, lightweight suit, or a skirt and blouse. 

At any business meeting you can expect to be served tea or a 
cold drink. No matter how thirsty you may be, wait until your host 
has taken a sip before drinking. To do otherwise would be a sign of 
disrespect and poor manners. 


Maintaining harmony: Like other Southeast Asians, Indonesians 
are sensitive to slights and issues of face. Visitors can lose face and 
cause others loss of face by displaying impatience, irritation or an- 
ger. Showing negative emotion disrupts the harmony of the meet- 
ing. Visitors are advised to maintain a calm exterior even if they are 
frustrated and angry. 


Verbal communication: Local business people maintain harmony 
during vigorous negotiations by using indirect, “polite” language. 
There are at least a dozen ways of saying “no” in Bahasa without 
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actually saying it. Because your local counterpart is accustomed to 
roundabout language to avoid insulting others, he may take offense 
if you are overly frank and direct. 

But beware of stereotyping in this complex culture. If you hap- 
pen to be doing business with a Western-educated Javanese or an 
ethnic Batak of Sumatra, for example, you may well encounter a 
more direct approach to verbal communication. 

Indonesians tend to be embarrassed by elaborate expressions of 
gratitude, responding best to a simple “thank you.” 


Paraverbal communication: Most Indonesians speak softly and 
rarely interrupt another speaker. They may be startled by loud talk 
and are offended if interrupted in mid-sentence. Visitors should 
avoid raising their voice or engaging in conversational overlap. 

Indonesians sometimes laugh or giggle when they are nervous or 
embarrassed. Be careful not to join in the merriment until you know 
exactly what the laughter is all about. 


Indonesian Nonverbal Behavior 


When meeting someone for the first time, expect a gentle hand- 
shake accompanied by moderate eye contact. If in doubt, just do as 
your counterpart does. Except for the handshake Indonesians avoid 
physical contact with people they do not know very well. 

The intense eye contact which would be appropriate in south- 
ern Europe or the Middle East is considered “staring” in Southeast 
Asia, and makes Indonesians uncomfortable. If you wear sunglasses 
in Indonesia, remember to remove them when meeting a local per- 
son. Talking to someone from behind dark glasses is very rude in 
this society. 

In Indonesia most people regard the left hand as unclean. Avoid 
touching people, passing food or offering your business card with 
your left hand. It’s okay to sign a document with your left hand if 
you are left-handed, but remember to give it to someone with your 
right hand. 

Pointing at people or objects with your index finger is impolite. 
If you need to point, close your (right) fist and aim it thumb-first in 
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the direction indicated. To call a waiter, simply raise your hand or 
extend your right arm and make a scooping motion with your hand. 


Indonesian Business Protocol 


Names and titles: While many Javanese have only one name, peo- 
ple of the middle and upper classes often choose a family name. 
These surnames typically end in “o” as in Sukarno, Suharto and 
Subroto. If you are introduced to a male with the single name Budi, 
for example, you should address him as “Mr. Budi.” If he has a sec- 
ond name, address him with Mr. plus the second name. Indonesians 
often address foreign visitors by their given name preceded by Dr., 


Mr., Miss or Mrs. 


Gift-giving: Unlike many Asian societies, Indonesia is not a gift- 
giving culture. If you do give someone a gift do not expect it to be 
unwrapped in your presence. 


Face and communication: This is a traditional, hierarchical, face- 
conscious society. Higher status people do not apologize directly to 
people of low status. Domestic servants or manual workers are likely 
to feel acutely embarrassed by a formal apology from a superior. A 
smile and perhaps a small gift will accomplish the same result with- 
out the embarrassment. 

No one wants to tell you bad news. If your local customer or busi- 
ness partner delays telling you about a problem until it is too late to 
do anything about it, do not get upset. Remember that Indonesians 
are showing you respect by trying to shield you from bad news. You 
can solve this communication problem by developing a climate of 
trust with your counterparts. 


Indonesian Negotiating Behavior 


Adapting your sales presentation: Visuals and handouts are 
helpful, especially with numbers. The “soft sell” approach works 
best in this culture. 
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Bargaining range: Indonesians love to bargain. Since you may 
run into unanticipated cost factors, remember to build some extra 
margin into your opening bid or quotation. With negotiations often 
dragging on for months, your counterparts have time to keep chip- 
ping away at your initial position. So anticipate this and keep some 
“bargaining chips” in reserve. 


Decision-making: The decision-making process usually takes 
much longer than in deal-focused business cultures. Westerners 
should bring patience when in this part of the world. 


Contracts: Indonesians tend to regard their relationship with you 
as more important than the contract they signed. They prefer to sort 
out problems or disagreements in face-to-face meetings rather than 
calling a lawyer or referring to the fine print in the written agree- 
ment. Get everything in writing to avoid later misunderstandings, 
but don’t be surprised if your Indonesian partner wants to renegoti- 
ate some of the contract terms not long after signing the agreement. 
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Filipino Business Behavior 


eeceereresce reece 


Business visitors will find the Filipinos relationship-oriented, hier- 
archical, relaxed about punctuality and deadlines, and concerned 
about what Filipinos call “smooth interpersonal relations.” While 
Filipinos share the basic values, attitudes and beliefs of their ASE- 
AN neighbours, the business culture of the Philippines is unique in 
Southeast Asia. Four hundred years of Spanish colonialism followed 
by a century of strong U.S. influence have added some important 
features to the culture. 


Language of business: There are over 70 languages and dialects in 
the Philippines. The national language is Pilipino, based on Taga- 
log, but Filipinos doing international business speak fluent English. 


Initial contact: As in other relationship-focused cultures, many 
Filipinos are reluctant to talk business with people they do not know. 
Trade shows and trade missions are good ways to meet prospective 
business partners. Another way is to arrange to be introduced by 
your embassy, bank, accounting firm or other intermediary. 


Relationships: Getting to know your counterpart is a must for do- 
ing business here. Expect your first meeting to be largely taken up 
with general conversation. Sharing a meal helps you get to know 
your local counterpart, as does playing golf. 

Each time you re-visit the country, remember to take the time to 
update your Filipino partners on what’s been happening and to so- 
cialize with them before talking business. Be conscious of the posi- 
tive connotation of pakikisma, the Filipino term for togetherness and 
camaraderie. As in other Asian societies, the group is more impor- 
tant than the individual. 


Orientation to time: Punctuality is a bit problematic in this 
Southeast Asian market. But despite the polychronic local attitude 
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towards time, business visitors from overseas are still expected to be 
fairly punctual for meetings. 


Status, self-esteem and showing respect: As in other hierarchi- 
cal societies, Filipinos accord high status to older people, especially 
older males. It is important to show appropriate respect to higher- 
ranking persons. The customer is king in the Philippines. 

Filipinos are sensitive to slights and issues of face. The tradition- 
al Filipino concern for face was reinforced by the Spanish obsession 
with honor and amor-proprio, meaning self-respect or self-esteem. 
Visiting business people should be sensitive to this concern when 
dealing with Filipinos of any rank or condition. 


Surface harmony: Filipinos try hard to maintain smooth, pleasant 
relations with others, even if things only look smooth on the sur- 
face. The easiest way to lose face and cause others loss of face is to 
display impatience, irritation or anger. Displaying negative emotion 
disrupts the surface harmony of the meeting, so negotiators should 
maintain a calm exterior even when frustrated or upset. 


Verbal communication: Indirectness is the rule here. The ever- 
courteous Filipinos are anxious to avoid offending others, so they 
strenuously avoid using that rude word, “no.” They prefer indirect, 
diplomatic language. There are many ways of saying “no” in Pili- 
pino without saying the word. 

Another reason for Filipino indirectness is their strong desire to 
avoid hiya, meaning shame or embarrassment. They strive to avoid 
bringing shame or embarrassment on themselves or others, and 
phrasing a statement in a roundabout way is a good way to reduce 
this risk. 


Paraverbal communication: Most Filipinos speak softly and 
rarely interrupt another speaker. They may be startled by loud talk 
and are easily offended if interrupted in mid-sentence. Visitors 
should avoid raising their voices and try not to interrupt their local 
counterparts during business meetings. 
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Filipino Nonverbal Communication 


Interpersonal distance: Most of the time you can expect people to 
stand and sit at about an arm’s length distance. 


Touch behavior: Except for the handshake and sometimes a light 
pat on the back, Filipinos tend to avoid physical contact with people 
they do not know well. 


Gaze behavior: Strong eye contact such as would be normal in 
southern Europe or the Middle East is considered “staring” in the 
Philippines and makes local people uncomfortable.!” 


Gestures: Pointing at people or objects with your index finger is 
impolite. If you ask directions on the street, rather than pointing 
local people may respond by shifting their eyes or pointing the chin 
in the direction indicated. 

It is rude to beckon someone by crooking your index finger. To 
call a waiter, raise your hand or extend your right hand and wave it 
in a palm-down scooping motion. Avoid standing with your hands 
on hips; this indicates anger, arrogance or a challenge. 

Filipinos often greet each other by quickly raising and lowering 
their eyebrows. Accompanied by a smile, this gesture signifies a 
friendly “hello.” 

Two people of the same gender often hold hands in public; this 
usually indicates friendship. 

Indicate the number “two” by raising your little finger and ring 
finger rather than the index finger and middle finger as in some 
other cultures. 


12 This is an interesting example of the persistence of cultural patterns. The Philip- 
pines spent four centuries as a Spanish colony administered from Mexico, and 
both Spaniards and Mexicans are accustomed to strong, direct eye contact. 
Nonetheless Filipinos still retain the Southeast/East Asian preference for indi- 
rect gaze behavior. 
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Filipino Business Protocol 


Dress code: For men, a business suit, white shirt with tie or the 
barong tagalog, the formal Filipino shirt worn outside the trousers, 
are all appropriate. Women should wear a dress, light-weight suit or 
skirt and blouse. 


Meeting and greeting: Expect a gentle handshake accompanied 
by moderate eye contact when meeting someone for the first time. 


Name and titles: Many Filipinos have Spanish-sounding given 
names such as Maria and family names like Cruz. These names were 
adopted during Spanish colonial rule and do not indicate Hispanic 
ancestry. Many upper-class Filipinos follow the Spanish custom of 
having two surnames: Their father’s followed by their mother’s. If 
your Filipino counterpart invites you to use her or his nickname, do 
so and invite them to use yours in return. If you don’t have a nick- 
name, think about inventing one. 

Titles are important in the Philippines. As in Latin America, 
professionals are often addressed by their family name preceded by 
their title, e.g. “Attorney de la Cruz” or “Engineer Martin.” People 
without professional titles are addressed with Mr., Mrs. or Miss fol- 
lowed by the surname. If the person has two family names, you need 
use only the first (the father’s). 


Topics of conversation: Good topics are family, food, culture, 
sports and Filipino history. Avoid discussing local politics, religion 
or corruption. 


Gift-giving: Gift exchange plays a key role in relationship-build- 
ing. Utang na loob, meaning a debt of gratitude for favors or gifts, is 
part of the glue that holds this relationship-focused culture together. 
Filipinos rarely open a gift in front of the giver. 


Social etiquette: If invited to a Filipino home, bring flowers or 
chocolates rather than alcohol as a hostess gift. When eating, Filipi- 
nos often hold the fork in the left hand, using it to push food into the 
spoon which is held in the right hand. 
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When dining at someone’s home, remember to leave a bit of food 
on your plate. This assures your hosts they have fed you well. A 
clean plate signifies you haven’t had enough to eat. Over-indulgence 
in alcohol is considered ill-mannered behavior. 


Interesting local specialties: Filipinos enjoy bago’ong, a salty, 
pungent paste made from fermented shrimp and used as a sauce 
and condiment. Your hosts may serve you balut, a duck egg contain- 
ing a fully-formed embryo. If you are not tempted by this Filipino 
delicacy, demonstrate your appreciation of local culture by declining 
with a smile rather than with an expression of disgust. 


Filipino Negotiating Style 


Bargaining range: Many Filipinos enjoy bargaining, so build 
some additional margin into your opening bid or quotation. Smart 
negotiators keep a good supply of bargaining chips in their back 
pocket for use in the end game. 


Decision-making behavior: Coming to a business decision is 
likely to take longer than in deal-focused cultures. Patience is a key 
asset for negotiators in this part of the world. 

A strong personal relationship accompanied by respect for local 
sensitivities is the proper basis for doing successful business in the 
Philippines. 
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GROUP B 


Relationship-Focused 
— Formal, Monochonic, Reserved 
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Japanese Business Behavior 


eeceerereceeeece 


Japan boasts a unique and very successful business culture. While 
the national culture is evolving, Japanese business behavior contin- 
ues to reflect very strong relationship orientation, hierarchical atti- 
tudes in interpersonal interaction, expectations of punctuality, and 
an emotionally reserved communication style. 


Relationship orientation: Developing interpersonal rapport is an 
important and time-consuming component of the business process. 
Get to know your counterparts before discussing business by means 
of small talk and by socializing over drinks, meals, karaoke and golf. 


Time: Although Edward T. Hall classified Japan as a polychronic 
culture, visitors will find that Japanese business people expect strict 
punctuality in meetings and close adherence to schedules — espe- 
cially for potential suppliers. 


Hierarchy, status, and respect: Traditionally, younger people 
deferred to older, higher-ranking persons; today visitors notice that 
younger Japanese tend to be somewhat less deferential. 

Since relatively few women have reached positions of authority in 
Japanese companies, many Japanese men are not yet used to dealing 
with females on the basis of equality in a business context. For many 
years statistics showed a steady increase in the number of women 
managers. This trend seems to have reversed. In 2009 the World 
Economic Forum ranked Japan at 101 out of 134 countries, down 
from number 80 in 2006, in terms of its percentage of female man- 
agers 

In Japan the customer enjoys higher status than the seller in a 
commercial transaction.'? Because of this buyer-seller status differ- 
ence, Japanese prospects and customers expect to be treated with 


13 While “the customer is king” all over the world today, one could say that in 
Japan the customer is God. 
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great respect. Hence young foreigners — especially women — face 
cultural obstacles when trying to sell to Japanese companies. 
Here are four ways to overcome age and gender barriers: 


— Get introduced by the most senior male colleague available. 
Status is to some extent transferable. 

— Learn how to show proper respect, verbally and nonverbally. 
Showing respect to others gains you respect. 

— Establish your credentials while taking care not to appear 
boastful. Expertise confers status. 

— Learn to read body language. Japanese rely heavily on nonver- 
bal communication. 


Maintaining harmony: Japanese regard open displays of anger or 
impatience as infantile and offensive. They lose respect for people 
who can’t stay cool under stress, so visitors are advised to avoid open 
confrontation during negotiations. 


Formality and rituals: To maintain surface harmony and prevent 
loss of face, Japanese rely on ritualized codes of behavior. A good 
example is the formalized exchange of business cards: the ritual of 
the meishi. Japanese business men also tend to dress and behave for- 
mally and are comfortable with visitors who do likewise. 


Communication style: Most Japanese are somewhat reserved and 
formal while they are getting to know you. They rely more on face- 
to-face meetings than on email and telephone communication. 


Indirect verbal communication: Especially when they have 
something unpleasant, unwelcome or negative to say, Japanese may 
employ indirect, vague, oblique language. The message in such situ- 
ations may be ambiguous rather than clear and explicit. 

Indirect language is meant to avoid offending the other party. 
For instance, many Japanese consider it rude to reply to a request 
with a blunt “no.” So a negotiator might answer “We will do our 
best” or “That will be difficult” instead. This politeness may con- 
fuse some foreigners, but surface harmony has been maintained. 
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Japanese tend to rely heavily on tatemae or surface communica- 
tion, sometimes telling you what they think you want to hear. More- 
over, distrusting glibness and wordiness, they tend to use fewer 
words than people from more expressive cultures, relying more on 
nonverbal language. 


Paraverbal communication: Japanese business people generally 
speak softly with frequent silences, pausing at length before answer- 
ing a question or responding to a request. They try to avoid inter- 
rupting the other party; conversational overlap is impolite. Visitors 
should avoid talking loudly and wait until their Japanese counter- 
part has finished before starting to speak. 

With Japanese people, a laugh or a giggle sometimes signals ner- 
vousness or embarrassment rather than amusement. 


Nonverbal communication: Expect a soft handshake. A visitor’s 
strong, direct eye contact may be misinterpreted as anger or hostil- 
ity. A Japanese person’s smile may mask disapproval or anger. 

Body language is restrained and formal with very few gestures. 
Avoid arm-waving and other vigorous gestures. Japan is a low-con- 
tact culture; expect very little touching except for the handshake. 
Arm-grabbing and back-slapping are offensive. 


Making a presentation: Avoid opening your presentation with a 
joke or humorous anecdote. To do so would show lack of respect 
both for the topic and the audience. Speak clearly and simply, avoid- 
ing double negatives and convoluted sentences, jargon, slang or unu- 
sual words. 

Take care not to over-praise your product or your company. In- 
stead use testimonials or articles written about your firm. Visual aids 
are helpful — especially for numbers — as are copies of your presenta- 
tion. 


Decision-making behavior: Many larger Japanese companies still 
make decisions by consensus. This can be often a time-consuming 
process. 
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Japanese Business Protocol 


Dress code: Dark suit, white shirt, conservative tie for men; con- 
servative suit or dress for women. 


Meeting and greeting: Offer your business card using both hands, 
holding it between thumb and forefinger with the side showing the 
Japanese printing facing up." Shake hands with a slight bow and 
state your name and your company’s name. Receive your counter- 
part’s card with both hands, study it for several seconds and then 
place it respectfully on the conference table in front of you or in your 
card wallet. 

Expect a bow and a soft handshake. Avoid an excessively firm 
handshake or overly direct eye contact 


Forms of address: Address your counterpart with his or her family 
name plus the suffix san, as in Watanabe-san. In Japan the family 
name comes first, followed by given names. But on business cards 
meant for foreigners the order may be reversed; when in doubt it is 
okay to ask which is the family name. 


Gift-giving and receiving: Exchanging gifts is an important part 
of the business culture because it contributes to relationship-build- 
ing. Be prepared with appropriate gifts for your Japanese counter- 
parts such as premium cognacs or whiskies, or a tasteful item typical 
of your city, region or country. 

The wrapping and the presentation of the gift are important. 
Consider having your gifts wrapped in Japan or by someone knowl- 
edgeable of Japanese customs. Present the gift to your counterpart 
with both hands. Expect the recipient to set it aside and open it later. 
You should also receive a gift with both hands and open it later. 


Wining and dining: Entertaining and being entertained are es- 
sential parts of building a relationship with your counterparts. For 
male visitors, ritual drinking is a traditional way to get to know your 


14 Have the text of your card printed in Japanese characters on one side. 
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counterparts. It is sometimes appropriate to drink heavily, even to 
get drunk. 

For some Japanese businessmen, alcohol seems to dissolve the 
stiffness and formality often encountered during business meetings. 
After a few drinks they may let their hair down and indulge in honne 
communication, telling you what they really think. So alcohol can 
be a good lubricant to rapport-building and problem-solving. 

Be wary of sake, which has an alcoholic strength of 16 to 18%. 
Cheers of kampai may encourage you to overindulge. Remember 
that you should never fill your own glass: that is your neighbor’s job. 
Always make eye contact with your table mates while taking a drink; 
it is impolite to imbibe alone. 

Women are not expected to drink much, and are certainly not 
expected to get drunk. Not being able to join in the male drinking 
ritual could represent a slight handicap for women trying to do busi- 
ness with the Japanese. 

Males who prefer not to drink alcohol can legitimately excuse 
themselves on grounds of illness or religious rules, though by doing 
so they may miss out on opportunities to deepen relationships and 
learn more about their Japanese partners. 


Maintaining the relationship: Between visits, stay in close con- 
tact with your Japanese business partners via email, telephone, fax 
or letter. 
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Chinese Business Behavior 


eee ereresce reece 


Although China is a relatively homogeneous culture, visitors may 
observe some differences in business behavior between north and 
south, between the coastal and interior provinces, and between 
Hong Kong and the mainland. A more important difference, how- 
ever, stems from the “split-level” structure of today’s Chinese soci- 
ety. On a given day you may be speaking English in Shanghai with 
an executive who holds an MBA from Harvard. The very next day 
could find you in Sichaun struggling to come to agreement with a 
highly successful entrepreneur who speaks only Chinese and does 
not understand the way you do business. That said, the following 
description basically holds true for most of the country. 


Language of business: Though many Chinese business people 
speak English these days, it is wise to ask a new contact whether you 
will need an interpreter. If you are working on a major deal you may 
want to hire your own interpreter rather than relying on one sup- 
plied by the Chinese side. 


Use guanxi: Chinese tend to be uncomfortable doing business 
with strangers, so it is wise to make initial contact via an introduc- 
tion or at a trade show, or on an official trade mission. You may ask 
your government trade representatives, chamber of commerce, bank 
or trade association to introduce you. 


Strong relationship orientation: Building rapport, a key part of 
the negotiating process, is often undervalued by task-focused north- 
ern Europeans and Americans. Take time to get to know your coun- 
terparts before trying to discuss business. Socializing over drinks 
and dinner is a good way to build a relationship. Chinese business 
people say, “Here, first you make a friend, then you make a deal.” 


Hierarchy, formality, status and respect: Younger people are 
expected to defer to older, higher-ranking persons. Young sales 
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people must be especially careful to show respect to older, more sen- 
ior Chinese buyers. Visitors from more informal, egalitarian cul- 
tures sometimes overlook this important cultural expectation. 


Importance of maintaining harmony: Chinese regard open dis- 
plays of anger or impatience as rude. They lose respect for people 
who can’t retain a calm exterior. Visitors should stay cool and avoid 
open confrontation during meetings. 


Verbal communication: When they discuss major issues or dif- 
ficult problems, Chinese rely much more on face-to-face meetings 
than on written communication or phone calls. Chinese negotiators 
often employ indirect language to avoid offending people or to avoid 
losing face. For example, your Chinese counterparts may think it 
offensive to reply to a request with a blunt “no.” They may offer a 
polite evasion such as, “That will require further study” or “That 
will be difficult.” This kind of indirect discourse confuses some ne- 
gotiators from cultures accustomed to more direct language. 
Chinese tend to speak rather softly, especially those from the 
northern part of the country. They also avoid interrupting other 
people, which would be rude. A laugh or giggle may signal stress, 
nervousness or embarrassment rather than amusement. 


Face Issues 


“Face” is a universal human concern related to self-respect and self- 
image. It is a bigger burning issue in China and other parts of Asia 
than in most Western cultures. Visitors need to be aware of several 
critical aspects of face. Causing loss of face can damage or even end 
a personal relationship. 


Causing loss of face: Asking someone a question he or she can’t 
answer can cause that person to lose face. If you correct a Chinese 
person in front of others — or even worse, reprimand or criticize that 
person publicly — that individual loses face. 
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Losing face: You can lose face by embarrassing yourself publicly, 
for example, by violating Chinese customs. It is important to under- 
stand local assumptions and expectations related to proper behavior. 


Saving face: The wise manager will find an indirect, diplomatic 
way to deliver bad news, preferably in private and either face-to-face 
or through a respected intermediary. Using a high-status third party 
as a go-between is sometimes the best solution. 


Giving face: Enhance your Chinese colleague’s image by, for ex- 
ample, going out of your way to attend his wedding, or promoting 
her, perhaps even without a pay increase. 


Chinese Nonverbal Communication 


Eye contact: Avoid using an overly strong, direct gaze; it may be 
misinterpreted as an attempt to intimidate or as an indication of 
hostility. 


Touch behavior: Very little touching in this low-contact culture. 


Gestures: Chinese people may be startled or confused when visi- 
tors employ hand and arm gestures. Striking the palm of one hand 
with the fist of the other is considered a vulgar gesture. 


Orientation to time: While the national culture is polychronic in 
many respects, Chinese business people are usually punctual and 
try to adhere to schedules. They expect the same of their foreign 
counterparts, especially potential suppliers. 


Chinese Business Protocol 


Dress code: At the first meeting, conservative suit, white shirt and 
tie for men. After that observe how your counterparts dress. For 
women a suit or dress is appropriate. 
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Meeting and greeting: Expect a soft handshake and moderate eye 
contact. 


Names and titles: Use the person’s family name and organiza- 
tional title. On business cards printed in Chinese the family name 
comes first, followed by two given names. Business cards in English 
may show the person’s name in the Western order; when in doubt, 
just ask. 


Business cards: Have the text of your card printed in Chinese 
characters on one side. The exchange of cards is done using both 
hands while bowing slightly. Take a moment to read your counter- 
part’s card and then put it away in a card case or place it on the 
conference table in front of you, across from the individual who gave 
it to you. Remember not to write on someone’s name card in the 
presence of the giver. 


Gift-giving: Exchanging gifts is a key part of the business culture, 
contributing to the development of guanxi. Be prepared with gifts 
for your counterparts. A good choice would be premium scotch or 
cognac, items typical of your country or region, and tasteful logo 
gifts. Present the gift with both hands. The recipient will probably 
put it aside and open it after the meeting. 


Wining and dining: In China you may be invited to formal ban- 
quets. Have your local contact or your hotel help you reciprocate 
with an appropriate banquet before you leave China. Your local 
counterparts may indulge in herculean bouts of drinking, and male 
visitors are expected to stay with them drink for drink. The popular 
liquor for these sessions is bayiu, distilled from sorghum and other 
local grains. Baijiu looks like vodka but has a higher percentage of 
alcohol than most Western spirits. Maotai is the best-known brand. 

Women are not expected to keep up with the rounds of banquet 
toasts and are not expected to get drunk. Males who prefer not to 
drink alcohol have only two acceptable excuses: religion or health, 
for example, liver disease. 


Hosting Chinese visitors: A restaurant offering local specialties 
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in your country is usually a good choice. However, business visitors 
from China very often prefer a good Chinese meal. Western hosts 
should provide their long-stay visitors with cooking facilities and 
access to the right ingredients for preparing familiar Chinese foods. 


Localize your business presentation: To open with a joke or hu- 
morous anecdote would show inappropriate informality. Take care 
not to over-praise your product or company. Instead, offer testimo- 
nials or articles written about your firm: Let others praise your prod- 
uct and your firm. Likewise, avoid making negative comments about 
your competitors. Rather, pass along critical comments about your 
competitors made by respected third parties. It’s better to let others 
criticize your competitors and their products. 


Chinese Negotiating Behavior 


Bargaining range: Chinese negotiators may bargain vigorously 
and often expect their counterparts to grant major concessions on 
price and terms during the course of the negotiation. Some Chinese 
measure their success at the bargaining table by how far they are 
able to move you away from your opening offer. Wise negotiators 
always build sufficient margin into their opening offer to leave room 
for bargaining. 


Bargaining style: Make any concession with great reluctance, and 
only on an “if...then” conditional basis, always demanding an equiv- 
alent concession in return. 

Important or difficult issues are best negotiated face-to-face 
whether you are in China, your country or in a third country. 

Although Chinese negotiators generally mask negative emotions, 
they may on occasion display anger as a tactic. Negotiating in China 
is often a time-consuming process requiring patience and a calm 
disposition. Decisions usually take time, though less so today than 
in the 1990s. 


Role of the contract: Many Chinese negotiators regard the final 
written agreement as less important than the strength of the rela- 
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tionship with you and your company. They often expect to renego- 
tiate the contract if circumstances change. In that case, remember 
that renegotiation can work for both sides. If the Chinese want to 
reinterpret a certain clause in their favor, you may agree on condi- 
tion they agree to amend another important clause in your favor. 


Maintaining the relationship: Stay in regular contact with your 
counterparts between personal visits by email, phone and video con- 
ferencing. Look actively for reasons to correspond; do not overlook 
this vital step in enhancing your relationships. 

Here is an example of what your Chinese colleagues and contacts 
will expect: One day Peter, a sales engineer with a large Danish 
company, received a phone call from Dennis, one of his Hong Kong 
counterparts. Dennis chatted away merrily with Peter for about ten 
minutes on a variety of topics related to common interests and fam- 
ily. Finally Peter glanced at his watch and asked, “So, Dennis, what 
can I do for you today?” 

“Oh nothing,” Dennis replied, “I just like to stay in touch.” 
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The business culture of South Korea is similar in many respects to 
that of its neighbors Japan and China, but it also differs in impor- 
tant ways. The similarities include a strong relationship orientation, 
formality, hierarchical attitudes, emotionally reserved communica- 
tion and expectations of punctuality. A significant difference is that 
Koreans can at times be more direct and more confrontational than 
Chinese and (especially) Japanese. 


Initial contact: A formal introduction is crucial. Cold contact with 
a company or person does not fit Korean expectations. The best in- 
troducer is a respected person or organization of high status known 
to both you and your Korean counterpart. Having the right connec- 
tions is vital here. 


Relationships: Getting to know your counterparts lays the ground- 
work for successful discussions. Maintaining smooth interpersonal 
relations is critical. Extensive small talk and socializing over drinks, 
dinner and other entertainment are good ways to do this. 


Orientation to time: Korean companies value punctuality and ad- 
herence to schedules. However, traffic congestion may sometimes 
cause your local counterparts to arrive late for a meeting. Some 
smaller firms may take a more relaxed approach to punctuality. 


Hierarchy, status and gender: Korean society is a steeply vertical 
one, with a strict hierarchy. Remember to show respect to people 
of high status, including the elderly and high-ranking company ex- 
ecutives. Younger, subordinate individuals defer to older, higher- 
ranking persons. 

Since few women have reached positions of authority in local 
companies, many Korean men are unaccustomed to dealing with fe- 
males on the basis of equality in a business context. So women may 
face cultural obstacles when trying to do business with Koreans. 
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Here are some steps for young business visitors (and businesswomen 
of any age) to take: 


1. Arrange to be introduced (in person if possible) by the most 
senior male colleague available. In Korea, status is to a certain 
extent a transferable asset. 

2. Following a proper introduction, present your business card 
which clearly shows your title and function as well as any aca- 
demic degrees and professional credentials. During the pre- 
liminary conversation, find occasion to refer to your rank, ti- 
tle, experience and professional qualifications (this should be 
done with modesty). Credentials and expertise confer respect 
in this culture. 

3. Any colleague or associate accompanying you should likewise 
make reference to your position, making it clear who is in 
charge. If you are the senior negotiator on your side and your 
subordinate is addressed by Korean counterparts, you should 
be the one to reply. Your subordinate should turn towards you 
and wait for you to speak. 

4. Learn the verbal, paraverbal and nonverbal ways of showing 
respect to your senior Korean counterparts. Respectful be- 
havior on your part makes it easier for them to treat you with 
proper respect. 

5. Pay attention to the paraverbal and nonverbal signals coming 
from the other side of the bargaining table. Western women 
tend to be more skilled than males in reading body language 
and facial expressions. This ability can be very useful with 
Koreans, who communicate many messages nonverbally. Ko- 
reans respect foreigners who take the time and effort to cor- 
rectly interpret their body language. 


As more women enter the managerial ranks of Korean companies, 
female business visitors will find their task less daunting. One sign of 
change in this regard was the establishment in the 1990s of aMBA 
program for women in South Korea. This male-dominated society 
seems to be gradually evolving in the direction of equality for the 
female half of the population. 
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Surface harmony: Koreans are sensitive to perceived slights. Even 
if your local counterparts occasionally employ confrontational tac- 
tics, stay cool, do not over-react. Strive to maintain surface harmony 
at all times, even under provocation. Although Korean negotiators 
tend to be more confrontational than most Chinese and Japanese ne- 
gotiators, maintaining harmony helps keep the discussion on track. 

Smooth interpersonal relations help you avoid disturbing a Ko- 
rean’s kibun. This term is usually translated into English as “mood,” 
but it is more complicated than that. Disturbing a Korean’s kibun is 
likely to make coming to agreement more difficult. Veterans of nego- 
tiating with Koreans agree that staying calm rather than displaying 
irritation or anger is the best way to get things done. 


Face: Face is related to self-respect, dignity and reputation. Causing 
loss of face, even if unintentionally, can disrupt a promising business 
negotiation. The best way to avoid causing loss of face is to use the 
proper forms of address with high-status persons and to observe 
other local customs and traditions. 

To err is human, in Korea as elsewhere. If you commit a minor 
faux pas, a simple apology usually works. But if you should cause 
someone serious loss of face, the damage may be hard to repair. You 
may need to call on a high-status third party, such as the person or 
organization who introduced you, to step in and smooth things over. 


Verbal communication: Koreans tend to be skilled at controlling 
their emotions and hiding their true feelings. Whereas Germans, for 
example, are well-known around the world for their directness in 
communication, Koreans may resort to indirect, evasive language in 
order to reduce the risk of offending others. For example, they rarely 
utter a blunt “no.” 

Koreans in turn expect their counterparts to avoid frank criti- 
cism or unnecessary brusqueness. Although Korean businessmen 
may at times use relatively direct language, they themselves are still 


sensitive to perceived slights. 
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Korean Paraverbal and Nonverbal Communication 


Koreans rely on a sort of “sixth sense” to gauge the mood and reac- 
tion of other Koreans. This special sense involves reading paraver- 
bal and nonverbal behavior. Your Korean counterparts may uncon- 
sciously expect foreigners to also understand the subtle nuances of 
their silent language. 


Smiling: With Koreans a smile often masks disapproval or even 
anger. 


Silence: Koreans tend to be comfortable with silence. Expect long 
pauses during meetings. Avoid interrupting the other party, since 
this is considered rude; visitors should wait until their Korean coun- 
terpart has finished speaking before saying their piece. 


Space behavior: On the street Koreans jostle one another regu- 
larly, even when there seems to be plenty of space. In a business 
context, however, expect a medium-sized space bubble. 


Touch behavior: Korea is a low-contact culture as regards foreign- 
ers. Expect very little touching. 


Right hand: You normally use only your right hand when pass- 
ing something to a Korean. Exception: To show special respect, use 
both hands when presenting an object to a person of high status (for 
example a customer). You may also use the right hand with the left 
hand supporting your right elbow. 


Gaze behavior: Expect moderate eye contact. Most Koreans look 
into your eyes about half the time during a conversation. 


Gestures: Body language is restrained, with few gestures. Avoid 
arm-waving and other abrupt, vigorous gestures. 
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Korean Business Protocol 


Introductions: In Korea introductions are not made casually. Ar- 
range for a formal introduction to your business contact. 


Dress code: Visitors should dress to show respect to their lo- 
cal counterparts. At the first meeting, a dark suit with white shirt 
and conservative tie is appropriate for men. Thereafter you can be 
guided by the dress of your local partners. Women business visitors 
should likewise dress conservatively. 


Meeting and greeting: Expect a bow and moderate eye contact, 
often followed by a handshake. Respond with a bow before exchang- 
ing name cards. 


Forms of address: Korean names normally consist of the family 
name first followed by two (occasionally one) given names. Refer 
to your counterpart by his family name, as in “Mr. Kim.” To show 
respect to senior people, substitute his title for the “Mister,” for ex- 
ample “President Kim” or “Director Park.” 


Business cards: Exchanging name cards properly is important. 
Receive your counterpart’s card with both hands, present your own 
card with the right hand or with the right hand supported at the 
elbow by your left hand. Study the other party’s card, then put the 
card on the conference table when at a formal meeting, or in your 
card wallet. 


Gift-giving and receiving: When meeting your counterpart at his 
office, consider bringing a gift if you have just arrived from abroad. 
If invited to a Korean’s home, always bring a present. 

Appropriate business gifts include items typical of your own 
country or region as well as quality cognac or whiskey. Present the 
gift with both hands. The recipient will probably put it aside and 
open it later. You should also receive a gift with both hands and open 
it later. 
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Wining and dining: Entertaining and being entertained is an es- 
sential part of building a close relationship with your Korean coun- 
terpart. For males, ritual drinking is a traditional way to get to know 
your counterpart. It is appropriate for men to drink heavily, even to 
get drunk. Alcohol often seems to dissolve the stiffness and formal- 
ity encountered during business meetings. Drinking can be a good 
lubricant to a sticky negotiation. 

Women are not expected to drink, and are definitely not expected 
to get drunk. Not joining in the male drinking ritual can represent 
a handicap for women doing business in Korea. Males who prefer 
not to drink alcohol can excuse themselves on grounds of illness or 
religious rules. 


South Korean Negotiating Style 


Adapt your presentation: To start with a joke or humorous anec- 
dote would show lack of respect for the topic and for the audience. 
Speak clearly and simply. Use visual aids as much as possible, espe- 
cially where numbers are involved. 


Bargaining range: When calculating your initial offer, allow room 
for bargaining. That way you can give in gracefully when pressed for 
a concession, while, of course, demanding an equivalent concession 
in return. 


Decision-making: Bring patience with you to the bargaining table. 
Big decisions are made at the top of Korean companies, and chief 
executives are busy people. 


Role of the contract: To many Korean companies, the final writ- 
ten contract is often less important than the strength of the rela- 
tionship between the two parties. For them, the legal agreement is 
akin to an expression of intent. Hence your counterparts may try to 
renegotiate at any time if circumstances should change. So it’s wise 
to remember that renegotiation of terms can work both ways. If your 
Korean partners insist on changing a contract clause in their favor, 
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an effective response is to require a change in another clause in your 
favor. 


Resolving disputes: Korean companies usually try to avoid litiga- 
tion, depending instead on lengthy negotiations to resolve disagree- 
ments. 
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Singaporean Business Behavior 


eeceereresceeeece 


English-language facility is not the only reason visitors find it easy 
to do business in the Island Republic: The evolution of Singapore’s 
business culture is another. While the national culture continues to 
emphasize traditional Asian values such as the importance of fam- 
ily, concern for “face” and respect for authority, Singapore’s busi- 
ness behavior poses few problems for visitors from most parts of the 
world. 

Many European, American and Asian companies find that Sin- 
gapore’s geographic position plus the familiarity of language and 
customs make it a good site for their Asia/Pacific headquarters. 


Languages of business: A key factor in Singapore’s economic suc- 
cess is its multilingual and multicultural blend of Chinese (about 
78%), Malays (15%) and Indians (6%). Business people in all three 
ethnic groups speak English, which opens most of the world’s mar- 
kets to them. The ethnic-Chinese business people also speak Man- 
darin, which eases access to the booming China market. The Malay 
connection is useful in the neighboring markets of Malaysia and In- 
donesia, and Singapore’s diverse Indian community provides entry 
to the fast-growing India market. 


Making initial contact: While younger managers may respond 
to your direct contact, older, traditional executives are likely to be 
more comfortable with an introduction via a third party. 

The rapidity of change in business behavior has created a gen- 
eration gap within the Singapore business community. Local entre- 
preneurs and managers in their 50s and 60s tend to do business in 
the relationship-focused mode, while younger business people are 
usually more deal-oriented. 
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Singaporean Verbal Communication 


Although accustomed to speaking more directly than other South- 
east Asians, many Singaporeans still often avoid answering ques- 
tions or requests with a blunt “no.” The word “yes” might or might 
not mean your counterpart agrees with you; unless spoken with em- 
phasis it is often a way to avoid confrontation. Older Singaporeans 
especially dislike open conflict during a business meeting and often 
resort to verbal evasiveness to avoid giving offense. 

Western visitors should try not to ask negative questions such as, 
“Tsn’t my shipment ready yet?” If a Singaporean replies “Yes,” he or 
she usually means “Yes, it is mot ready,” whereas most Westerners 
would take it to mean the shipment zs ready to ship. 

Some visitors misperceive Singaporeans as aggressive because of 
the way they ask questions. For instance, “You want this sample 
now or not?” sounds a bit rude, but it simply means, “Would you like 
to have a sample now?” 


Singaporean Paraverbal Communication 


The majority of Singaporeans speak relatively softly. Loud talk is 
a sign of poor manners. Interrupting someone in mid-sentence is 
impolite. 


Singaporean Nonverbal Communication 


Expect a gentle handshake; it is polite to respond in kind. Men usu- 
ally wait for a woman to offer her hand first. 

Singaporeans sometimes smile to cover anxiety or embarrass- 
ment rather than to express amusement. 

When seated, be careful not to cross your legs in such a way that 
the sole of your shoe is pointed at someone. Do not touch or move 
objects with your foot. 

As in some other parts of Southeast Asia, avoid beckoning some- 
one with a crooked forefinger. The polite gesture is to extend your 
right arm, palm down, and make a scooping motion. 
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Singaporean Business Protocol 


You can usually get down to business without elaborate rituals and 
hours of small talk, and you can expect your local counterpart to be 
fairly punctual for meetings as well. 

Avoid using given names until your Singapore counterpart sug- 
gests it. This is especially important when dealing with older people. 
Take care not to interrupt the other party in mid-sentence: Conver- 
sational overlap is considered rude. 

When dealing with government officials, remember that gift- 
giving is taboo, and that if they go to lunch with you they will insist 
on paying their share. Singapore officials have earned an enviable 
reputation for honesty and efficiency around the world. 


Introductions: When introducing two people, state the name of 
the more important or more senior person first, e.g., “Chairman 
Lee, meet Mr. Jones.” 


Exchanging business cards (called name cards in Singapore): Af- 
ter the introductions the visitor presents his or her card first, prefer- 
ably with both hands but never with only the left. The card should 
be handled with respect, as it represents the person who gave it to 
you. Do not toss it casually onto the conference table, put it in your 
back pocket or write on it in the presence of the person who gave it 
to you. 


Small talk: Good topics for conversation are food, travel, sightsee- 
ing, history, and business. Avoid discussing local politics, religion 
or sex. 


Wining and dining: Spouses are usually invited for dinner but not 
for lunch. Meals are a very important part of life in Singapore. 


Negotiating behavior: To conclude an important deal, expect 
to make two or more trips to Singapore over the course of several 
months. Visiting business people find Singaporeans polite but per- 
sistent negotiators. 
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Business entertainment: Singaporeans are extremely hospitable, 
and the island’s famous cuisine is as delicious as it is varied. Two of 
the most famous local specialties are pepper crab and durian, the 
latter an “aromatic” delicacy regarded by Southeast Asians as the 
King of Fruits. Some mischievous Singaporeans tease non-Asian 
visitors by pushing them to sniff the powerful odor of the durian. 
While the taste is quite bland, to many Westerners the scent is very 
unpleasant. 

A favorite food in Singapore remains fish-head curry. South 
China contributed the fish head, India the basic curry sauce, and 
Southeast Asia some of the spices. It is a fitting symbol of the unique 
Chinese-Malay-Indian potpourri that is Singapore today. 
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GROUP C 


Relationship-Focused 
— Formal, Polychronic, Expressive 


eeceeecee eee eee eee eee ees e 


Business Behavior in the Arab 
World 


eevee eeoe ee eee 


In defining the Arab world it is helpful to think in terms of four con- 
centric circles. The large outer circle is the Muslim world, consist- 
ing of over 80 countries with majority Muslim populations. 

Within that outer circle is the Middle East, comprising the Is- 
lamic cultures of West Asia and Africa, but also a number of non- 
Arab Muslim nations such as Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and Afghanis- 
tan. The people of the latter countries speak languages other than 
Arabic and are also ethnically distinct from the inhabitants of the 
Arab world. 

Next is a third, smaller circle consisting of some 22 countries 
usually called the Arab world: Members of the Arab League. Gen- 
erally, a country considers itself part of the Arab world if (a) its in- 
habitants speak Arabic and (b) think of themselves as Arabs. So 
in effect you are an Arab if you speak the language and consider 
yourself one. 

Finally, we come to the fourth, innermost circle, which is the 
main focus of this profile: The six Arab countries of the Gulf Coop- 
eration Council or GCC. They are Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia (by far the most populous of the GCC) and the United 
Arab Emirates, or UAE. These are the Gulf Arabs. We will look at 
the similarities among the six business cultures of the Gulf as well 
as at the differences. 


Religion: The most obvious cultural commonality linking the Ar- 
abs of the Gulf is, of course, Islam. Even the several million foreign 
workers in the region are mostly Muslims from South and Southeast 
Asia.» 


Less obviously, Islam also represents a somewhat divisive factor 


15 Although a surprising 25% of Saudi Arabia’s million foreign workers are Chri- 
stians, Hindus and Buddhists. 
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within the region. That’s because while most Gulf Arabs are Sunni 
Muslims, a significant minority belong to the Shia sect. Centuries of 
bitter strife divide these two groups. 

Further, there is also the division between the puritanical Wah- 
habis, dominant in Saudi Arabia, and the more liberal brands of Is- 
lam found in some other Gulf countries. For example, Saudis forbid 
alcohol and women are not allowed to drive a car. In fact, only the 
erstwhile Taliban regime of Afghanistan imposed a stricter version 
of Islam. 

Saudi Arabia is also the only Gulf state which forbids the practice 
of religions other than Islam. The Saudi religious police, who drive 
around in distinctive white cars, frequently arrest foreign workers 
from developing countries for holding non-Muslim religious ser- 
vices. In contrast, although the Wahhabi sect is also dominant in 
Qatar, that smaller Arab country actually allows the construction of 
Christian churches. 

Dubai, which is part of the UAE, and Bahrain are the most lib- 
eral societies of the GCC, while Kuwait, Oman and Qatar fall some- 
where in between. One example of this cultural difference within the 
Gulf: Saudi customs officials routinely confiscate Christian Bibles 
and other non-Muslim religious writings at the border, while Oman 
today boasts a Hindu temple and Bahrain even a Jewish synagogue. 

It is of vital importance for visitors doing business in the Gulf 
to be aware of the differences. Behavior which is permissible in one 
Gulf state can be cause for severe punishment in another. 

Customs regarding appropriate male-female interaction is a fre- 
quent cause of problems for foreigners visiting the more conserva- 
tive countries of the Gulf, where men must be very careful not to 
compromise a local woman’s reputation. Males should not smile 
warmly at women, stand too close, or engage in more than superfi- 
cial conversation. 

For the majority of Westerners today religion is at most only one 
aspect of life: a minor aspect for many, larger for others. But for the 
average inhabitant of the Gulf, whether Shia or Sunni, religion is 
truly a way of life. 

About 40% of Saudis are illiterate. For many Gulf Arabs, literate 
or not, Islamic values still exert a powerful influence on thoughts 
and behavior. 
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Finally, Westerners are well advised to avoid ascribing tradition- 
al Muslim values and beliefs to cultural backwardness. Your Arab 
counterparts are certain to take offense at any hint of such an at- 
titude. In this context it would be wise to remember the German 
saying, Andere Lander, andere Sitten (Different countries, different 
customs). 


Communicating with Arabs 


We have seen some ways in which the Gulf Arabs differ one from 
another culturally. Now let’s look at another important commonal- 
ity: the way Arabs communicate. Like culture and religion, culture 
and communication go hand in hand. We can’t do business of any 
kind without communicating, verbally or nonverbally. 


Language of business: Today many Gulf Arabs involved in inter- 
national business speak English fluently. Nevertheless, be prepared 
to employ an interpreter in case of need. If you are working on a 
major deal it may be wise to hire your own interpreter rather than 
relying on one supplied by your local contacts. 


Making contact: In most Arab countries it is customary to do busi- 
ness through a local agent. Your success will depend largely on your 
choice of agent and how you work with him. Look for someone with 
good contacts, with access to the right people and channels of dis- 
tribution. While agent commissions vary, expect to pay around 5 to 
8%. 


The importance of personal relationships: Developing strong 
personal relationships is the key to doing business with Arabs. The 
Arabic word for a network of contacts and personal relationships is 
wasta, a word similar in meaning to the Chinese guanxi. The simi- 
larity makes sense when we recall that geographers label “the Mid- 
dle East” more accurately as West Asia. And all over Asia, whether 
West or East, you need personal contacts to make things happen in 
business. 
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Arab Verbal Language 


Evasiveness, indirectness: Arabs generally prefer not to say “no” 
bluntly, believing it is more courteous to say unpleasant things in an 
indirect way. Furthermore, “yes” may not actually mean yes unless 
said forcefully or repeated several times. 


Emotional expressiveness: Arab verbal communication is similar 
to that of East and Southeast Asians when it comes to indirectness, 
but closer to that of Latin Europeans in terms of expressiveness. 
Whether in Arabic or English, Arabs tend to speak in an emotionally 
expressive manner. This can confuse northern Europeans, who typ- 
ically communicate in a more reserved way. Arabs like to speak and 
write in a flowery, elaborate, repetitious mode, with frequent use 
of exaggeration, wild promises and dire threats. For many Arabs, 
anything really worth saying seems to be worth saying several times. 


Arab Nonverbal Language 


Spatial behavior: Like most Middle Easterners, Arabs of the same 
sex like to stand closer to each other than some foreigners are ac- 
customed to. Try not to move away, since this would signal coldness 
or hostility to your local counterpart. On the other hand, men and 
women in the region maintain a respectfully wide interpersonal dis- 
tance from each other. 


Touch behavior: Coming from an expressive culture, Arabs en- 
gage in frequent touching among friends, but until they know some- 
one well they usually confine physical touching to a gentle hand- 
shake. Back-slapping and elbow-grabbing are definitely out of place. 
However, the amount of physical contact between business acquain- 
tances varies within the Arab world. Observe those around you and 
take your cue from your local counterparts. 


Gaze behavior: During a business or social discussion Arab men 
expect you to look them in the eye. If you frequently glance away 
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it indicates lack of interest or worse, lack of respect. On the other 
hand, a woman visitor should avoid making direct eye contact on 
the street with a male, who would be likely to interpret strong eye 
contact as a sexual invitation. 


Gestures: Visitors should avoid using the thumbs-up sign, which is 
an obscene gesture in Arab countries. 


Body language taboos: As is generally the case in Muslim cultures, 
the left hand is considered unclean. Always use your right hand only 
when eating or when passing something to an Arab. Offer your busi- 
ness card or a gift with your right hand. And when seated, avoid show- 
ing the soles of your shoes or sandals: they are also unclean. 

Younger, highly-educated Arabs sometimes scoff at such cus- 
toms as old-fashioned. But you can be sure that most of these young 
people still follow these “outmoded” traditions when with their par- 
ents and older relatives. Cultures do change, but slowly... 


Arab Orientation to Time 


Punctuality: Arabs tend to look at time differently than people 
from monochronic cultures. People and relationships are more im- 
portant than calendars and clocks. So your counterpart may keep 
you waiting while he deals with unscheduled visitors and family 
emergencies. He may be late for any number of pressing reasons. 


Meeting interruptions: Once your meeting starts you may find it 
frequently interrupted by phone calls, papers to sign, and drop-in 
visits by old friends and relatives. 


Deadlines: It is unwise to push hard for something to be done by 
a specific date. You will do better to build some flexibility into your 
schedule so that a delay of a few days or weeks will not cause you a 
serious problem. Patience is an important virtue in the Gulf. 
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Arab Hierarchy, Status and Honor 


Ascribed status: An Arab’s status is determined primarily by his or 
her social class, family background, and age. 


Gender and business: Saudis and many other Arabs are not used 
to seeing women in business. For this reason they may have dif- 
ficulty relating to female executives. Two tips for women wishing to 
do business in the Arab world: 


1. Be introduced by an older, high-ranking male. The status of 
his age and gender can rub off on you. 

2. Gradually establish your professional or technical credentials, 
without appearing arrogant or boastful. Your expertise will 
raise your status. 


Honor and the family: An Arab’s honor, dignity and reputation 
are precious to him and must be protected at all cost. Loyalty to the 
family is paramount. The family comes before the individual. 


Arab Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Scheduling: Avoid the month of Ramadan, which is a movable 
feast falling on different dates each year according to the Western 
calendar. Because meetings often start late and run long, it is advis- 
able to schedule only one or at most two meetings per day in Saudi 
Arabia and most other Gulf countries. 


Dress code: Men wear a jacket and tie for business meetings. Good 
quality accessories such as your watch, pens and briefcase enhance 
status. Women wear loose-fitting, modest clothing with a high neck- 
line and sleeves to the elbows or longer. Skirts should be preferably 
of ankle length; avoid pants and pantsuits. Keep a scarf at hand in 
case it is necessary to cover the head. 


Meeting and greeting: Expect a gentle handshake with intense 
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eye contact. You will be offered tea or coffee. This is an important 
feature of Arab hospitality; it is impolite not to accept. 


Forms of address: Saudi men commonly have three names: a giv- 
en name, a middle name (often a patronymic) and a family name. 
Address your Arab counterpart by his title or honorific plus the first 
of his three names. Thus Dr. Hassan bin Abdul-Aziz Khalid would 
be addressed as Dr. Hassan. Expect to be addressed in the same 
way, so Robert White would be “Mr. Robert.” 

Titles are important and widely used, more so in Arabic than 
in English. Sheikh (pronounced “shake” ) is a title of respect for a 
wealthy, influential or elderly man. Address government ministers 
as “Your Excellency.” Find out whatever titles a person may have 
and use them. Ask your local contact to write out the names of the 
people you will be meeting and help you with the pronunciation. 


Exchanging business cards: Present your business card with your 
right hand only and receive your counterpart’s card in the same way. 


Meeting etiquette: Some Arab businessmen serve coffee as a sig- 
nal that the meeting is about to end, perhaps lighting incense at this 
point as well. 


Gift-giving: Gifts are welcome but not expected. Choose some- 
thing for which your own country is well-known, but avoid giving 
alcohol or other items forbidden to Muslims. Be careful about ad- 
miring any of your counterpart’s possessions: he might present you 
with the object of your admiration and feel insulted if you decline. 


Business entertaining: Your Arab hosts will probably do all the 
entertaining while you are in their country. If invited to dinner at a 
businessman’s home you need not bring a gift. Expect to eat a great 
deal as a way of showing your appreciation. Your host will press you 
to eat more than you really want to. Eat as much as you can. When 
you have reached your limit, you may have to decline further help- 
ings three times, emphatically, in order to make the point. 


Hosting Arab guests: Be aware of the foods (all pork products and 
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sometimes shellfish) and drinks which are prohibited to Muslims, 
but do not be totally surprised if your Arab visitor enjoys a drink of 
alcohol when abroad. Keep pushing your guests to eat and drink. 
Traditional Arabs wait until they are asked the third time before ac- 
cepting food; with Western-educated Arabs this procedure may not 
be necessary. 


Exchanging favors: The exchange of favors is a cornerstone of any 
relationship with Arabs. If you are asked for a favor, do it if you can. 
If you think you may not be able or willing to do it, reply that you 
will do your best. Your Arab friend will understand if circumstances 
later make it impossible to fulfill his request, and will much appreci- 
ate the fact that you agreed to try to help. 


Arab Negotiating Behavior 


Bargaining range: Saudi negotiators tend to be enthusiastic bar- 
gainers and may expect their counterparts to grant major conces- 
sions on price and terms during the course of the negotiation. Some 
Arabs measure their success at the bargaining table by how far they 
are able to move you away from your original offer. They seem to 
think of negotiating as a challenging contest, a competitive sport. 
Hence it is wise to build some margin into your initial offer so as 
to leave room for maneuver during the lengthy negotiating process. 


Making concessions: Be prepared for “bazaar haggling.” Take 
care to make each concession with great reluctance and only on a 
strict “if...then,” 
equivalent in return for each concession in price, terms or other is- 


conditional basis. Be sure to demand something 
sues. 


Decision-making: Negotiating in the Arab world tends to proceed 
at a leisurely pace. It would be a tactical error to press hard for a 
quick decision. Go with the flow. Decisions take time, so adjust your 
expectations accordingly. 
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Contracts: Get everything in writing to avoid future misunder- 
standings. 


Maintaining your relationships: Remember to contact your Arab 
customers and partners between visits via phone, email or fax. 


Throughout the Arab world, 
wasta [who you know] ts the key to business success. 
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Egyptian Business Behavior 


eeceerereeceeeece 


Egypt is by far the Arab world’s most populous nation, boasting well 
over 80 million inhabitants. Some 90% of the people are Sunni Mus- 
lims; the main religious minority is Coptic Christian. The official 
language is Arabic, and the Cairo dialect is the most widely-under- 
stood spoken version of the language throughout the Arab world. 
Most Egyptians involved in international business speak English or 
French, or both. 


Religion: For most Westerners these days religion is just a part of 
life. But for the average Egyptian, whether Muslim or Copt, religion 
is a way of life. Religious beliefs in this society have a powerful influ- 
ence on people’s thoughts and actions. 

For example, Insha’allah, which literally means “If God wills,” is 
used to indicate that God, not man, decides what is going to hap- 
pen in the future. And bukra, Insha’allah means “tomorrow, God 
willing.” Europeans and Americans often misinterpret this usage 
as a way of avoiding responsibility for getting things done on time, 
whereas millions of Egyptians honestly believe, “Man proposes, but 
God disposes.” Business visitors to this Muslim culture will increase 
their chances of success if they learn about Islam and the history of 


Egypt. 


Egyptian Verbal Communication 


Some foreign visitors are confused by the Egyptian tendency to en- 
gage in conversational overlap, that is, starting to talk before another 
speaker has finished. If you find yourself being interrupted, remem- 
ber that no offense is intended. Conversational overlap is normal in 
expressive cultures like Egypt. 


Emotional expressiveness: Whether in Arabic or English, Egyp- 
tians speak in an expressive manner. This contrasts sharply with 
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the reserved communication mode typical of northern Europeans, 
especially Scandinavians. Many Egyptians speak and write in a 
long-winded, flowery, repetitious manner with frequent use of exag- 
geration, wild promises and threats. They are proud of their verbal 
proficiency. 


Indirectness: Egyptians often avoid saying “no” in a straightfor- 
ward manner, believing it is more courteous to say unpleasant things 
in an indirect, roundabout way. And “yes” may not actually mean 
yes unless said forcefully or repeated several times. Verbal commu- 
nication is similar to that of southern Europeans in terms of ex- 
pressiveness, closer to that of East Asians in terms of high-context 
indirectness. 


Key words and phrases: Another revealing expression often heard 
is Ma’alish, translated as “It doesn’t matter,” or “Never mind,” or 
“No problem.” This expression irritates some business visitors, who 
may feel that whatever it is really does matter, or really is a problem! 


Verbal taboos: Visitors should avoid profanity, off-color jokes and 
references to sex, religion, politics or current events in the Middle 
East. Furthermore, it is better not to mention death, illness or nat- 
ural calamities. In this culture words have quasi-magical power: 
Many local people believe that speaking of dying, disease or disas- 
ters brings bad luck. 


Egyptian Nonverbal Communication 


Interpersonal distance: The body language of Egyptians is as ex- 
pressive as their verbal language. In hotel lobbies in Alexandria and 
Cairo I have seen visiting Western businessmen step back involun- 
tarily when their local counterparts walk up to greet them. While 
this is an understandable reaction, many Egyptians misinterpret 
such a reaction as a signal that you dislike or distrust them. 
Egyptian men are most comfortable with a “space bubble” of 
about half an arm’s length or less in a business situation. On the 
other hand, Egyptian males and females stand further apart from 
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each other than is the custom in most of Europe, North America 
and East Asia. Visitors from these parts of the world need to re- 
member that in Egypt, same-sex spacing is closer while opposite-sex 
distance is wider. 


Touch behavior: Egyptians engage in frequent touching among 
friends, but until they know someone well they confine physical 
touching to the handshake. American back-slapping and elbow- 
grabbing are definitely out of place here. 


Eye contact: Egyptian men expect males to look them directly in 
the eyes during a business or social discussion. If a man frequently 
glances away it indicates lack of interest in the discussion or worse, 
lack of respect. On the other hand, a woman visitor should avoid 
making direct eye contact on the street with an Egyptian male, who 
may interpret such gaze behavior as a sexual invitation. 


Gestures: Visitors familiar with Greek and Italian hand gestures 
might be confused when they see an Egyptian holding out his right 
hand with the tips of the fingers touching the thumb. In Italy this is 
a way of asking “What do you mean?” In Greece it signifies “That’s 
perfect!” But in Egypt it means “Be patient,” which in this culture 
is excellent advice indeed! 


Left hand taboo: As in other Islamic societies, the left hand is con- 
sidered unclean. Always use only your right hand when eating or 
when passing something to an Egyptian. Offer your business card 
with your right hand, for example. And when seated, avoid showing 
the soles of your shoes or sandals: They are also unclean. 

Younger, educated Egyptians sometimes scoff at this and other 
taboos as old-fashioned customs. But most of these young people 
still follow these “outmoded” traditions when with their parents and 
older relatives. 


Formality, hierarchies and respect: It is important in Egypt to 
address counterparts with their professional and academic titles, 
and to show respect to older and higher-ranking people. 
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Time and scheduling: Here in this relaxed-time culture visitors 
will find a non-level playing field. Egyptian businessmen and gov- 
ernment officials are often late for meetings, whereas visitors are ex- 
pected to be on time. Remember, patience is a virtue. If you are kept 
waiting in Cairo it may be because your counterpart was held up in 
traffic. Or your local counterpart’s previous meeting may have run 
on longer than expected. Egyptians find it impolite to end a meet- 
ing abruptly just because they have another one scheduled. Perhaps 
the person you are to meet was called to help a friend or relative out 
of a jam. In this culture people are more important than clocks and 
schedules. 

Whatever the reason for being kept waiting, it’s important to 
avoid displaying open irritation or impatience. For example, some 
monochronic Western visitors in the reception area glance repeat- 
edly at their watches, drum their fingers on the table, and make 
snide comments to their associates. If you are in Egypt as a buyer, 
you may be forgiven for such rude behavior. But if your mission is to 
sell something, to promote a project, or to negotiate a joint-venture 
agreement, the appropriate response to tardiness is to grin and bear 
it. In this culture it is offensive to become visibly upset at having to 
wait for someone, more so if that someone is a customer. 


Interrupted meetings: Once the meeting begins you may notice 
that it is rare to have a private tete-a-tete. The more senior the per- 
son you are trying to talk to, the more distractions you are likely to 
encounter. Do not expect your counterpart to hold incoming phone 
calls: Egyptians find it rude to turn away drop-in visitors or to re- 
fuse to take a phone call. It’s wise to schedule just one or maximum 
two meetings a day in Cairo or Alexandria so as not to fall behind 
schedule. 


Egyptian Business Protocol 


Most Egyptians are warm, friendly and hospitable. Return their 
friendliness by always accepting their offer of tea, coffee or cold 
drink. Take at least a sip even if you are not thirsty. The drink is 
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really a symbol of Egyptian hospitality: to refuse a cup is to spurn 
that hospitality. 

Likewise, when your local business contacts come to your office 
or hotel meeting room, be sure to offer them something to drink. 
Failure to do so would be interpreted as rudeness. 


Dress code: The appropriate business dress for men is a conserva- 
tive suit and tie during the winter, shirt and neat pants in the sum- 
mer. A tie and jacket is in order for meetings with senior government 
and public sector officials. Women visitors should wear a simple, 
elegant Western suit or dress and carry a scarf to cover their hair 
when called for, such as on a visit to a mosque. 

For casual wear neither sex should don shorts. Women should 
take care not to appear in revealing apparel such as halter tops, 
sleeveless blouses and short skirts. 


Small talk: As is the case with other Mediterranean cultures, it is 
vital to get to know your counterpart before starting to discuss busi- 
ness. Good topics of conversation are Egyptian history, travel, food 
and monuments. 

On the other hand, stay away from Middle Eastern politics. In 
fact, avoid politics in general unless your local counterpart raises 
the issue. While it is permissible to talk about families, avoid asking 
about your male counterpart’s wife or daughters (if you are a man). 


Names and titles: Address most people with the appropriate hon- 
orific or title, e.g. Mr., Mrs., Madame, Doctor or Professor followed 
by the first name. So it would be “Madam Leila” or “Dr. Hisham” 
until she or he asks you to drop the formality. People with Western 
first names are likely to be Christians, those with Islamic names 
such as Mohamed or Mahmud are Muslims. Address high govern- 
ment officials and senior diplomats as “Your Excellency.” 


Meeting and greeting: When introduced, men shake hands with 
both men and women and women shake hands with other women. 


But avoid a bone-crushing grip: Egyptians are accustomed to a gen- 
tle handshake. 
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Entertaining: Entertaining and being entertained is an essential 
part of building a close relationship with your counterpart. If invited 
to dinner at an Egyptian’s home, expect to eat a great deal as a way 
of showing your appreciation. Your host may press you to eat more 
than you really want to. Just eat as much as you can. When you have 
reached your limit, you may have to decline a further helping three 
times, emphatically, in order to make the point. 

Similarly, when hosting Egyptians you should keep urging them 
to eat and drink. Remember the “Rule of Three.” People are ex- 
pected to refuse something that is offered two times to be polite, so 
only the third refusal is to be taken seriously. Remember also that 
over 90% of Egyptians are Muslims, so avoid offering alcoholic be- 
verages and pork products. 

Even if your Egyptian counterpart enjoyed a glass of wine or 
whisky on a visit to your country, back in Egypt he may want to 
present himself as a teetotaler. 

It is appropriate to show appreciation for the fine food when in- 
vited to dinner at someone’s home, but don’t overdo the compli- 
ments. To Egyptians, the food is less important than the opportu- 
nity to relax and interact with friends. Furthermore, in middle- and 
upper-class homes most of the food is prepared by servants. So 
thank your hostess enthusiastically for a lovely evening...of which 
the food was only a part. 


Gift-giving: Gifts are welcome but not expected. Choose some- 
thing for which your country is well-known, but avoid giving alcohol 
or other items forbidden to Muslims. Good ideas are quality coffee 
table books or illustrated calendars showing scenes from your home 
country or region. If invited to someone’s home for a meal, bring 
cakes or quality chocolates. Flowers are for weddings and to cheer 
up sick people. Always present the gift with both hands or with the 
right hand only, never with the left (unclean) hand. 


Negotiating style: Egyptian negotiators tend to be enthusiastic 
bargainers, often expecting their counterparts to grant major con- 
cessions on price and terms during the course of the negotiation. 
Some local businessmen seem to think of negotiating as a challeng- 
ing contest, a competitive sport. Hence it is wise to build some mar- 
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gin into your initial offer so as to leave room for maneuver during 
the lengthy bargaining process. 

Be prepared for some haggling. Take care to make each conces- 
sion with great reluctance and only on a conditional basis, demand- 
ing something equivalent in return for each concession. 

Negotiating in Egypt tends to proceed at a leisurely pace. It would 
be a tactical error to press hard for a quick decision. 
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eeoeerereeceeeece 


As leaders of the European Union and the Republic of Turkey con- 
tinue to discuss the latter’s eventual membership in the EU, inter- 
national interest in Turkish business behavior understandably in- 
creases. With its growing population of 70 million, Turkey is already 
an important market. EU membership would make it even more 
attractive to business people around the world. 

In addition, Turkey’s unique geographic position — one foot in 
Europe and the other in the Middle East — makes it a cultural bridge 
between West and East. For people from outside the region, learn- 
ing to do business with the Turks is useful preparation for negotiat- 
ing throughout the eastern Mediterranean and the Arab world. 

The business centers are Istanbul and (to a lesser extent) Izmir; 
the political capital is Ankara. 


Religion: Although 90% of Turks are Sunni Muslims, the Republic 
has remained secular since it was founded under Kemal Ataturk in 
1923. In recent years some slippage of secularism is visible. 


Making contact: Avoid June, July and August when many Turks 
are on vacation, and check for local holidays. In Turkey both reli- 
gious and non-religious holidays are celebrated. 

One way to find the right partner is to attend trade shows in 
Istanbul or elsewhere. Another approach is to join an official trade 
delegation organized by your government, chamber of commerce or 
industry association. 

Turkey is currently undergoing an economic renaissance, with 
growing exports to Russia and the Middle East. 


Turkish Business Communication 


Language of business: The official language is Turkish, a non- 
Indo-European language written in the Latin alphabet. 
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These days many younger Turks involved in international busi- 
ness speak English, German or French. However, for the first meet- 
ing it is a good idea to ask whether you should arrange for an inter- 
preter. Your local contact may bring along someone to translate, 
but this person may not be a competent linguist. Your country’s 
embassy in Istanbul or your hotel should be able to recommend a 
reputable individual or translation bureau. 


Verbal language: This is a relationship-oriented culture. When 
negotiating with older Turkish counterparts, expect a good deal of 
small talk before getting down to business. You can also expect a 
certain amount of polite indirectness. 


Turkish Nonverbal Communication 


Interpersonal space: As in most Mediterranean cultures, Turks 
tend to stand and sit closer to people of the same sex than northern 
Europeans, North Americans and East Asians are accustomed to. 


Eye contact: Maintain eye contact during business meetings. A 
steady gaze signals interest and sincerity, whereas to many Turks 
weak eye contact indicates dishonesty. 


Gestures: Turks may signal “yes” with a slight downward tilt of the 
head and “no” by raising the eyebrows and tilting the head upwards 
while making a “tsk! tsk!” sound with the tongue against the front 
teeth. Some people finger their “worry beads” as a nervous habit. 

To attract a person’s attention Turks wave their hand up and 
down with the palm facing out. To signal “come here” or “follow 
me” they make a scooping motion with the fingers curled down- 
ward. 


Body language taboos: When seated with legs crossed it is rude to 
have the sole of your shoe facing someone, so it’s better to keep both 
feet on the floor during meetings. When meeting with older Turks, 
avoid touching people or passing objects with your left (unclean) 
hand. When conversing with someone face-to-face it is impolite to 
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stand with hands on hips or with your arms crossed. Avoid pointing 
at people with the index finger. 

It is rude to blow one’s nose during meal times; in case of need, 
leave the room or turn away from the table and blow as silently as 
possible. Also, placing the thumb between the first two fingers in 
Turkey is an obscene gesture, similar in meaning to showing the 
middle finger in many other cultures around the world. 


Turkish Hierarchies, Status and Gender 


Turks are strongly family-oriented. Older people are treated with 
great respect. Corporate cultures are strictly hierarchical. In family 
businesses the senior male usually makes the final decision, consult- 
ing other family members as needed. 

Foreign businesswomen rarely encounter difficulties doing busi- 
ness in Turkey, where educated women hold responsible positions 
in some companies. Outside of business situations women do not 
converse with a man until formally introduced. 


Turkish Time and Scheduling 


Punctuality: Unusually for a Middle Eastern business culture, 
Turks are relatively punctual for meetings. They expect visitors to 
be on time as well. Even more unusually, dinner parties also start on 
time, though it is acceptable to be about 15 minutes late for a large 
cocktail party. 


Turkish Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: Men should wear a conservative suit or sport coat with 
tie, although in hot weather a long-sleeved white shirt and tie with- 
out jacket is acceptable. Female visitors should wear a suit or modest 
dress with heels and carry a scarf to cover their hair when called for, 
such as on a visit to a mosque. For casual wear neither sex should 
don shorts. 
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Women should take care not to appear in revealing apparel such 
as halter tops, sleeveless blouses or short skirts. Expect to remove 
your shoes before entering a mosque as well as many Turkish homes. 


Meeting and greeting: Shake hands using a firm but not crushing 
grip with everyone at all meetings, whether business or social, start- 
ing with the older people present. Expect no other physical touch- 
ing: this is a low-contact culture. 


Forms of address: At the initial meeting, refer to doctors, lawyers 
and professors by their title alone, e.g. Doktor or Avukat (lawyer). 
For those without professional titles, address them by their first 
name followed by the honorific bey for males, e.g. Ahmet Bey, and 
hanim for women. In written communication, address male coun- 
terparts with Bay plus the family name, women with Bayan plus the 
family name. 


Small talk: It is important to get to know your counterpart be- 
fore starting to discuss business. Talking about non-business mat- 
ters while sipping coffee or tea is a good way to break the ice. Turks 
don’t talk much about the weather. Good topics of conversation are 
Turkish history, food, monuments, travel, sports and family. Stay 
away from local politics as well as such topics as the Kurdish issue, 
Cyprus, the European Union and Bosnia. Avoid politics in general 
unless your local counterpart raises the issue. 


Business entertainment: Turks are friendly, hospitable people. 
Return their friendliness by always accepting their offer of tea or 
coffee. Take at least a sip even if you are not thirsty. The drink is 
a symbol of hospitality: to refuse a cup is to spurn that hospitality. 
Likewise, if your local counterparts come to your office or hotel be 
sure to offer them something to drink. 

Your local counterparts will probably insist on hosting you at all 
meals while in Turkey. When you invite your Turkish partners for 
lunch or dinner, take the waiter aside in advance to arrange pay- 
ment, otherwise your guests are likely to fight you for the check. 


Gifts: Good business gifts are desk accessories, pens or quality logo 
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items. For hostess gifts, candy, cakes or flowers are welcome. Your 
hostess will probably not open the gift when you present it. Bring 
wine or spirits only if you know your hosts indulge. 


Turkish Negotiating Behavior 


Turkish business people tend to be enthusiastic bargainers, expect- 
ing the other side to grant important concessions during the negoti- 
ating session. Some seem to measure their success at the bargaining 
table by how far they are able to move you away from your opening 
offer. Hence it may be wise to build some margin into your initial 
offer to leave room for maneuver during the bargaining process. 

Be prepared for some haggling. Make any concession with reluc- 
tance and only on a conditional basis, requiring something equiva- 
lent in return for each concession in price, terms or other issues. 

As in other parts of the Middle East, expect negotiations to take 
time. Trying to accelerate the process by prodding or pushing is 
likely to be counterproductive. In general, negotiating with the gov- 
ernment or public sector requires more patience than with private 
sector companies. Decisions are usually made at the top of the or- 
ganization. 

Detailed contracts are important but may be difficult to enforce, 
since Turkish courts commonly side with the local party. 
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Greek Business Behavior 


eececerereeceeeece 


Due to lack of competitiveness and a heavy debt load, at this writing 
Greece has become the “sick man of Europe.” Nonetheless, business 
opportunities still exist. In order to get started you will need the 
right local contacts. 


Making contact: A good way to start is to attend a specialized trade 
show where you will meet potential customers, distributors, agents 
or partners. As most Greeks do not like doing business with stran- 
gers, trade fairs provide an acceptable way to get in touch with them. 
You might also join an official trade mission organized by your gov- 
ernment, chamber of commerce or industry association. 

If neither an exhibition nor a trade mission fits your schedule, a 
third option is to arrange for an intermediary to introduce you to 
Greek prospects: a mutual friend, business associate, bank, cham- 
ber of commerce or trade association can make a call on your behalf 
or write you a letter of introduction. 


Building relationships: Having made initial contact, the next step 
is to build a relationship, a process which takes time and patience. 
Fortunately you can usually expect your Greek counterpart to either 
speak English or provide a fluent English speaker for the meeting. 

The wise visitor does not expect to talk much business at the first 
meeting. This is the time to relax, sip coffee and get to know each 
other a little. Ask questions about Greek food, wine, sightseeing at- 
tractions and the like, and respond with similar information about 
your own country. 

Sharing a meal is a great way to develop a relationship, and 
Greeks are very generous hosts. Forget about power breakfasts, 
though; think lunch instead. In Athens most business people get to 
the office early, say between 7:00 and 7:30, and except for a mid- 
morning break work straight through until around 15:00 or 15:30. 
An invitation to lunch means you are making good progress in get- 
ting to know your local counterpart. 
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Wining and dining: Dinner time is usually around 21:00 or later. 
Greeks normally entertain business visitors in restaurants, so if you 
are honored with an invitation to dinner at a home, be sure to ac- 
cept. Suitable hostess gifts are chocolates, pastries or fine cognac. 
A potted plant also makes an excellent gift, but remember that it 
should be wrapped when you present it to your hostess. 

During the meal expect your host to insist that you sample every- 
thing and take second helpings. To signal that you have really had 
enough to eat, place your napkin on the table. It is polite to stay until 
at least 23:00. 

When it is your turn to host a lunch or dinner it is a good idea 
to ask your Greek partners to select the restaurant. And be sure to 
urge them repeatedly to eat and drink. Whereas some Europeans 
and North Americans may feel uncomfortable with such pushing, 
in the Near East this comes across as the ultimate in good manners. 

Wining and dining is an important feature of building a close 
relationship in Mediterranean cultures. Your counterpart wants to 
get to know you personally as well as from a business point of view, 
which is why face-to-face contact is so important. In the more task- 
focused markets of northern Europe you can conduct a lot of busi- 
ness by fax, email and telephone. But in Greece, a strongly relation- 
ship-focused culture, you need to visit your customers and business 
partners more frequently. 


Greek Nonverbal Communication 


Interpersonal space: The north/south difference in European 
space behavior causes problems. Northern Europeans are used to a 
larger “space bubble” than southern Europeans. For example, most 
Germans and Scandinavians feel comfortable at an arm’s length dis- 
tance from other people in a business or social setting. 

Greeks, in contrast, display friendliness and warmth by standing 
or sitting much closer — behavior which some unprepared visitors 
interpret as pushy and aggressive. Be careful, however: if you un- 
consciously step back, locals may read the retreat as a sign of un- 
friendliness. 
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Eye contact: When negotiating with Greeks, be sure to maintain 
eye contact whenever you are speaking or being spoken to. Letting 
your gaze wander during a discussion is rude, indicating lack of in- 
terest on your part. 


Gestures and facial expressions: Greeks tend to speak fairly 
loudly and communicate with lots of facial expression and gestures. 
Unfortunately, business visitors sometimes misunderstand the local 
body language. For example, to signify “no” many Greeks tip their 
head back without saying a word, a movement which foreigners may 
misinterpret as a nod of the head meaning “yes.” 

And for Greeks, lifting one’s eyebrows is another nonverbal way 
of saying “no.” To make things even more interesting, should you 
hear a word which sounds like “nay,” be aware that it could be the 
Greek word for yes. 

Just to even things up a bit, Hellenes also sometimes misinterpret 
the body language of foreign visitors. As an example, the familiar 
“thumbs up” sign is an obscene sexual gesture in northern Greece. 
And a friendly wave with palm showing and fingers extended is a 
serious nonverbal insult to a Greek. 


Greek Business Protocol 


Dress code: Doing business in Greece calls for a certain level of 
formality. Men should wear a suit and tie, women a dress or suit, 
even if local counterparts are dressed more casually. During the hot 
summer months men will be invited to doff jackets and loosen ties 
and women can wear lighter-weight business attire. 


Meeting and greeting: As in the rest of Europe, address Greeks 
by their family name until they suggest moving to a first-name basis. 
However, in contrast with many other European cultures you can 
normally dispense with formal academic and professional titles. 

Male visitors being introduced to a Greek male should give a very 
firm handshake and look the other party in the eye. Women tend to 
use a lighter handshake. Shake hands whenever you meet and again 
when you take leave. 
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Punctuality: While locals often turn up half an hour or so late, 
visitors are expected to be on time. Nor should you be offended if 
your meeting is frequently interrupted with phone calls and casual 
drop-ins. Greeks are clever enough to conduct several meetings si- 
multaneously and are quick to pick up the thread of your conversa- 
tion after each interruption. 


Emotionally expressive communication style: Speaking of in- 
terruptions, like other Mediterraneans, most Greeks are masters 
of what academics call conversational overlap. By the time you are 
halfway through your statement, a Greek has already figured out 
what you are going to say next. So he may exuberantly break in to 
agree, disagree or change the subject. 

While many North Americans and northern Europeans find this 
behavior rude, it is simply an example of the outgoing, expressive 
Hellenic communication style. I have attended important nego- 
tiation sessions in Athens which quickly deteriorated into chaotic 
shouting matches, yet just as quickly got back on track with both 
sides calmly taking turns in the conversation. Perhaps eight years of 
living and doing business in the Mediterranean region accustomed 
me to this expressive conversational style. 


Women in business: Some older Greek executives have trouble 
relating to female business visitors. Here are three practical tips to 
help women overcome the gender barrier: 


1. Get introduced by an older, high-ranking male. 

2. Be an expert in your line of business. Expertise gives you sta- 
tus, even in male-dominated business cultures. 

3. Learn the nuances of how to communicate respect. For ex- 
ample, greet the oldest person in a group first, pay him special 
attention throughout the meeting, and when hosting a meal 
keep urging him to eat. 


Negotiating tips: Budget plenty of time and patience. The negoti- 
ating process may take longer than you expect, and decision-making 
also takes time. Avoid showing irritation or impatience. 

Greeks enjoy vigorous bargaining, sometimes to the point of ba- 
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zaar haggling. They are usually reluctant to accept an initial quota- 
tion as final. Therefore it is wise to build some bargaining room into 
your opening offer so as to leave room for concessions. 

Any concession you make should be granted with a show of great 
reluctance, even pain. Be sure to make any concession conditional. 
That is, demand a quid pro quo each time. And keep smiling, even 
in the face of occasional confrontational tactics. 
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Brazilian Business Behavior 


eeceereresceeeece 


The world’s fifth-most populous country and eighth-largest econo- 
my, Brazil is the “B” in BRIC: an acronym for four large emerging 
economies which also include Russia, India and China. Brazil is also 
the biggest agricultural success in the tropics and is challenging the 
dominance of the world’s major food exporters: Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, the EU and the USA. 


Language of business: The national language is Portuguese. An 
increasing number of business people speak English these days, es- 
pecially in large companies, but it is polite to ask about the possible 
need for an interpreter before your visit. 


Initial contact: In Brazil local contacts are essential. Potential buy- 
ers are unlikely to react well to a direct, “cold” approach. Attend a 
trade show or join a trade mission to meet interested parties. You 
can also arrange for a chamber of commerce, trade association, gov- 
ernment agency, bank or business associate to introduce you to Bra- 
zilian companies. 

Your first written correspondence should be in Portuguese, stat- 
ing that if possible you would prefer to correspond in English from 
then on. Request an appointment about two weeks in advance. Ex- 
pect to meet in an office rather than in a restaurant or bar. Schedule 
only two meetings per day, one between 10:00 and 11:30, the second 
starting at 15:00. 

Do not expect to get down to business quickly. Brazilians need 
time to get to know you first. 


Relationships: Expect to invest a considerable amount of time 
developing rapport and a pleasant, relaxed relationship before dis- 
cussing business. Establishing an atmosphere of trust is a precondi- 
tion to a successful business relationship. Good topics for small talk 
are Brazilian history, literature, current events, and places to visit 
as well as information about your home town and region. You will 
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probably need two or three visits to the country before you can ex- 
pect to do serious business. Like other Latins, Brazilians value deep, 
long-lasting relationships. 


Orientation to time: In the southern part of Brazil business people 
increasingly value firm schedules and punctuality, particularly in 
São Paulo, the commercial capital of the country. The more poly- 
chronic time behavior observed a generation ago in Rio de Janeiro 
is less evident today, especially with counterparts from international 
companies. Business visitors are expected to be punctual. 


Hierarchy, status and respect: In Brazil one’s status depends 
more on social class, education and family background than on per- 
sonal achievement. Business visitors can enhance their status by dis- 
playing a lively interest in intellectual pursuits, dressing elegantly, 
and staying in top hotels. 


Expressive communication style: A warm and friendly people, 
Brazilians tend to be talkative, nonverbally expressive and open 
about showing emotion in public. Do not be offended if you are 
sometimes interrupted in mid-sentence: conversational overlap is 
not rude in Brazil. Do, however, avoid direct confrontation during 
negotiations: Brazilians tend to take things personally. 


Nonverbal behavior: Men and women shake hands warmly when 
introduced and again when departing. Male visitors should expect 
to shake hands with another male for a considerable length of time 
— take care not to withdraw your hand prematurely. 

Brazil is a high-contact culture. Two men who know each other 
well shake hands and touch each other on the elbow or forearm, 
perhaps slap each other on the back or shoulder. Male friends will 
exchange the abraço or embrace while women friends brush cheeks 
with a kissing motion of the lips. 

In another sign of friendliness, Brazilians stand very close to each 
other when talking and maintain strong eye contact with the person 
they are conversing with. Both sexes use frequent gestures. On the 
other hand the “fig” sign, considered vulgar in some other Latin 
American countries, signifies good luck. The “fig” sign is made by 
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clenching the fist with the thumb pointing upwards between the 
index and middle fingers. 


Business Customs and Protocol 


Although Brazilians interact fairly informally, business visitors do 
need to take note of certain customs: 


Dress code: Male executives tend to wear fashionable three-piece 
suits while office workers wear the two-piece version. Male visitors 
should note that proper business attire always includes long-sleeved 
shirts, even in hot weather. Brazilian men make fun of male visitors 
wearing short-sleeved dress shirts. Women in business wear elegant 
suits or dresses as well as blouses and skirts. Blouses and jackets may 
have short sleeves. Shoes are very important for Brazilians. Be sure 
your footwear is clean and well-polished. 


Meeting and greeting: At the first meeting it is polite to address 
your counterpart as Senhor or Senhora plus the family name. Two 
people of the same status commonly address each other with Senhor 
or Senhora and the given name, for example, Senhor Jose Rodriguez, 
or even Senhor Jose, rather than Senhor Rodriguez. Medical doc- 
tors, lawyers and all university graduates are addressed as Doutor 
(Doctor). Expect to move to a first-name basis fairly soon, but wait 
until the Brazilian party starts using your given name. 


Conversational overlap: Expect frequent interruptions during 
business meetings, especially in government offices. This is not re- 
garded as rude or improper behavior. 


Wining and dining: Women drink wine, spirits and liqueurs; beer 
is considered a man’s drink. Brazilians normally eat a light breakfast 
between 7:00 and 9:00 and a substantial lunch between noon and 
14:00. Dinner usually starts after 19:00 but dinner parties don’t nor- 
mally get underway until after 22:00. 


Table manners: Avoid using the side of your fork to cut anything 
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and do not pick up food of any kind with your hands. Although they 
are a very expressive people, Brazilians do not like a lot of conversa- 
tion at table. 


Gift-giving: Some good gifts to bring from abroad are art books, 
small electronic gadgets, specialty jams and quality chocolates. If 
invited to dinner at a home, bring chocolates, flowers or wine. 


Women in business: Female business visitors who dress and act 
professionally encounter no great barriers to getting things done in 
Brazil. Unwanted male attention should be politely but firmly ig- 
nored. 


Exchanging favors: Brazilians frequently ask friends and business 
acquaintances for small and large favors and they expect these re- 
quests to be granted. Be very careful of asking favors of Brazilians, 
however. They might very well agree to do what you ask even if they 
would much rather not, since refusing you would be rude. 


Negotiating style: Brazilians are widely known as tough bargain- 
ers, not afraid to turn down offers rather bluntly. Such frankness 
is, however, not intended to be rude or confrontational. They sim- 
ply want you to know where they stand. Budget enough time for 
a lengthy negotiating process and include a substantial margin in 
your opening offer so as to leave room for concessions. Expect few 
silences during these bargaining sessions: Brazilians seem to talk 
constantly. 

Wise negotiators include plenty of time for socializing during 
these drawn-out discussions. If you wish to entertain a high-level ex- 
ecutive, ask his secretary to recommend a restaurant. It is important 
to host your counterpart only at elegant, prestigious establishments. 
Similarly, business visitors should only stay in top hotels while in 
Brazil. 
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Mexican Business Behavior 
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Mexico is the only Third World economy to share a border with a 
First World economy. That explains why some northern parts of 
Mexico have been influenced by U.S. business behavior. Visitors 
will therefore encounter noticeable north-south cultural differences 
along with the expected urban-rural and generational variations. 
Nonetheless, a recognizable pattern of negotiating and management 
will be evident to the alert business visitor: relationship-focused, 
high-context communication, hierarchical behavior, polychronic 
time and emotionally-expressive nonverbal communication. 


Language of business: Fluency in Spanish is a great asset to doing 
business in Mexico, though today more Mexican businessmen speak 
English, especially in Monterrey, along the northern border, and to 
a lesser extent in Mexico City and Guadalajara. It would be wise to 
look into the possible need for an interpreter before your visit. Re- 
member to have your company and product literature professionally 
translated into Spanish before arriving in Mexico. 


Making contact: A local connection is essential, so avoid a direct, 
“cold” approach to a prospective business partner. Instead plan to 
attend a trade show or join a trade mission to meet interested par- 
ties, or arrange for a chamber of commerce, trade association, gov- 
ernment agency or bank to introduce you to Mexican firms. 

Start at the top: Approach the most senior person in the com- 
pany. Your first letter or fax should be in Spanish, but specify that 
if possible you would prefer to correspond in English from then on. 
Request an appointment about two weeks in advance; let the Mexi- 
can party decide the time and place to meet. 


Build a relationship before talking business: Budget enough 
time to get to know your counterpart before starting to talk busi- 
ness. Good topics for small talk are Mexican art and literature as 
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well as your home country. You will need lots of “face time”: Two or 
three meetings may be needed to establish trust, after which serious 
business discussions can begin. 

Mexicans value deep, long-lasting relationships. Personal con- 
tacts and relationships are major factors in business success. You 
need palanca — a connection — to get things done quickly. Who you 
know counts as much as what you know. 


Indirect verbal language: Communication in Mexico is often 
indirect. For example, during a negotiation your counterpart may 
avoid a direct answer to an unwelcome question. You may need to 
rephrase the question or ask it in a different way. 


Formality, hierarchy and status: Mexicans tend to value formal- 
ity more than most North Americans and Scandinavians. Until you 
get to know your local counterpart, use his title and family name, 
e.g. Doctor Morales, Director Reyes, Professor Santana. Later you 
can switch to just the title without the family name. For example, 
use Licenciado to refer to someone with a college degree. Do not use 
first names until the Mexican party suggests it. 

Remember that your counterpart’s “middle” name is actually 
part of his or her family name. Take, for instance, Ernesto Garcia 
Lopez. “Garcia” is his father’s name, “Lopez” his mother’s. 


Orientation to time: Although things are changing, especially in 
the northern part of the country, do not expect absolute punctuality 
in Mexico. Local business people may be half an hour to an hour 
late without causing offense to other Mexicans. Visitors, however, 
should always be punctual. 

Avoid scheduling multiple meetings in any one day. One meeting 
at 10:00 and another in the late afternoon is about right. If someone 
gives you a meeting time with the comment, a /a gringa, expect them 
to be roughly on time. On the other hand, a la mexicana would indi- 
cate a more relaxed approach to scheduling. 


Emotionally expressive: Mexicans communicate expressively, 
both verbally and nonverbally. For example, during a lively discus- 
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sion they may start talking before you have quite finished. This is 
not considered rude behavior. 


Mexican Nonverbal Behavior 


Interpersonal distance: Like other Latins, Mexicans tend to 
stand and sit closer to others than Asians, northern Europeans and 
North Americans do. 


Eye contact: Maintain steady eye contact with the person you are 
conversing with. In Mexico, “the eyes are the windows of the soul.” 
A good steady gaze suggests honesty; an averted gaze is believed to 
indicate the opposite. Expect very frequent hand and arm gestures. 


Gestures: It is impolite to appear in public with your hands in your 
pockets. Putting hands on hips signifies a challenge or threat to 
others. If someone shakes their hand from side to side with forefin- 
ger extended, they are saying “no.” In contrast, the “thumbs up” 
sign indicates “yes” or approval of what has just been referred to. 
Expect very frequent hand and arm gestures. 


Mexican Business Protocol 


Meeting and greeting: Shake hands with men both when meeting 
and departing, using a moderate grip. Avoid further physical con- 
tact until you know the person well. Give women a slight bow and 
wait for them to extend their hand. Even if you don’t speak Span- 
ish, learning the principal greetings will be appreciated. Buenos dias, 
buenas tardes and buenas noches mean good morning, good afternoon 
and good evening or good night, respectively. 


Meeting protocol: During meetings expect frequent interruptions: 
phone calls as well as visitors dropping in without an appointment. 
Be aware that these interruptions are not considered impolite. Rath- 
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er, the relationship-focused Mexicans would consider it rude to turn 
away drop-in visitors or to refuse to take phone calls. 

Refer to an office secretary as señorita whether she is young or 
not and whether she is single or married. On your second trip to 
Mexico, bring small gifts such as perfume for the secretaries of im- 
portant people.!® 


Gift-giving: Good business gifts are premium cognacs and 
Scotches, cocktail table books, desk clocks and gold pens or lighters. 
Remember that silver objects are only for tourists — give gold items 
to your business contacts. 


Women in business: Women business visitors may not be treated 
with the same respect they are used to at home, since not all Mexi- 
can men are used to dealing with female executives. Women visitors 
are advised to dress conservatively and to behave professionally at 
all times. 


Wining and dining: It is important to entertain your local coun- 
terparts only at top restaurants. Suggest several and let your guests 
choose the one they prefer. Breakfast and lunch are good opportu- 
nities to talk business, while dinner should be reserved strictly for 
socializing. Breakfast can be as early as 8:00, lunch normally starts 
around 14:00, and dinner begins after 21:00. Do remember to recip- 
rocate all meal invitations. 

If accompanied by your spouse it is OK to invite your counter- 
part’s spouse. Foreign businesswomen should always include the 
wives of their Mexican male customers or contacts in any dinner 
invitation. When entertaining male guests, women should make 
prior arrangements with the headwaiter for payment, since other- 
wise Mexican men will absolutely insist on picking up the check. 


16 If you are a male, tell her your wife bought it for her. 
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Mexican Negotiating Behavior 


Bargaining range: Consider putting some extra padding into your 
opening offer. The negotiating process can be long and vigorous, 
and Mexicans tend to be hard bargainers. 


Deadlines: Mexicans tend to be optimistic with deadlines and 
schedules, so it’s wise to mentally add a few days or weeks to any 
target date you are given. Establish a number of “milestones” to 
monitor your counterpart’s progress in meeting delivery dates. That 
is, fix certain dates on which you will check with them to gauge their 
adherence to schedules. 


Decision-making: Always take time to think over any proposal 
your counterparts make. Quick acceptance may make the Mexican 
side think they have conceded too much. Tell them you need time to 
consider the idea. Similarly, Mexicans usually take their time com- 
ing to a decision on your proposal. 
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GROUP D 


Relationship-Focused 
— Formal, Polychronic, Variably Expressive 


eeceeecece eee eee eee ee ee ese 


Russian Business Behavior 


eeceerereceeeece 


Business visitors will find it useful to understand how Russia’s geo- 
graphy and history have influenced its business and management 
behavior. Of course, the business culture of any country tends to re- 
flect its general culture, but how much have Russian negotiating and 
management styles changed from that of the former Soviet Union? 
Well, for one thing, these days biznesmyen tend to know the rules of 
the game in the outside world. 

Nevertheless, Russia’s business culture continues to exhibit fea- 
tures which set it apart from most members of the European Union. 
This is hardly surprising given that over the centuries Russian cul- 
ture developed in isolation from Western and Central Europe. 

First, consider the centuries of Tatar (Central Asian) rule, from 
1240 to about 1480 AD. Next, the centuries of czarist rule and the 
fact that Russians missed the Reformation, the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment — the three cultural revolutions which helped deter- 
mine how modern Western Europeans think and act the way they 
do today. 

While Western Europe and parts of Central Europe were devel- 
oping political democracy, the rule of law, and free-market econo- 
mies, in Russia the peasant collectivism of the mir was further rein- 
forced by 70 years of Soviet collective farms. Totalitarian Party rule 
lasted until 1989. 

Finally, add in the current environment of crime, thuggery and 
official corruption, and it’s easy to see why Russia remains a chal- 
lenging place to do business. Crime, corruption, capricious regula- 
tions and bureaucratic red tape present serious barriers to trade. 
But as the world’s largest (11 time zones) and fifth most populous 
country, Russia remains a tempting market for those able and will- 
ing to overcome those barriers. 

As is to be expected in such a huge country, regional differences 
affect business culture and how Russians manage. For international 
visitors the generation gap is a more important variable. Younger 
managers tend to be better educated and may be more attuned to 
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international expectations about how business is done; some have 
been educated abroad or otherwise exposed to the broader world. 


Personal relationships: Connections, networks (blat) play a key 
role in doing business with Russians. As is the case in other relation- 
ship-focused (RF) markets around the world, you need personal 
relationships to get things done. In Russia your informal network 
is what accomplishes this, from better terms from a bank to hir- 
ing good employees and finding customers. It’s who you know that 
counts. The Chinese and other East Asians call these vital relation- 
ships guanxi, the Latin Americans palanca, the Egyptians wastah, 
the South Slavs veza. 

Business in Russia is done face-to-face. Frequent visits to the 
market and frequent phone calls are essential. At the first meeting, 
expect to start building a relationship rather than getting down to 
business. To ensure being taken seriously, the team making the first 
visit to a potential Russian business partner should include a top 
executive. First-time visitors from deal-focused business cultures 
should expect to include more social activities than they are accus- 
tomed to at home: sightseeing trips, long, wet dinners, and a sauna, 
for example. 

Vodka often seems to lubricate the rapport-building process. A 
strong liver is as important to male business visitors as a good brain. 

And while written contracts are as important as anywhere else in 
today’s global marketplace, be prepared for your Russian counter- 
parts to try to renegotiate the agreement not long after it was signed. 


Direct, low-context communication: Russia’s version of re- 
lationship-focus differs from Asian RF cultures in one important 
respect: verbal communication. Unlike East and Southeast Asians, 
for example, Russian negotiators can be direct, even blunt, saying 
pretty much what they mean and meaning what they say. 

This is in contrast to most Asian relationship-oriented cultures, 
where people commonly use indirect, high-context communication. 
So Russians tend to combine an RF approach to business with fairly 
direct, low-context communication behavior. Other business cul- 
tures exhibiting this feature are France, the Catalan region of Spain, 
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parts of Chile, to some extent northern Mexico and parts of East- 
Central Europe. 

Visitors may encounter some indirect language at times, espe- 
cially when Russian counterparts think they need to send you a hint 
rather than asking for a concession outright. 


Formality, status and hierarchies: Russians belong to the more 
formal and hierarchical wing of Europeans, much closer to the Ger- 
mans and French than to the informal Scandinavians. And as we 
know, formal cultures are also hierarchical (Japan and France, for 
example) just as informal cultures are also egalitarian, as in Austra- 
lia and Denmark. 

Russian formality shows up in the way people dress and in their 
meeting and greeting rituals; hierarchies are evident in the top-down 
approach to management as well as in the relative scarcity of women 
in positions of authority. Visitors are expected to observe a certain 
degree of formality in dress and in public behavior. The latter is 
especially important at the first meeting with Russian counterparts. 

Hierarchical attitudes affect business visitors in two ways. First, 
while visiting female executives may be treated with Old World 
gallantry, they can also expect to be patronized. Few women have 
reached positions of authority in Russian business organizations, so 
the men are not used to interacting with women on anything ap- 
proaching a basis of equality. 

Second, both male and female visitors will note that all important 
decisions are reserved for the top man in the organization. Typical 
of strongly hierarchical societies, this characteristic slows progress 
and can bring about long delays in negotiations. In Russia it is even 
more important than in most other business cultures to make sure 
one is negotiating with the real decision-maker. 

Power in most Russian companies is concentrated at the top. The 
organizational structure tends to be vertical and the general direc- 
tor’s authority is unquestioned. Bosses assume they have to micro- 
manage while employees generally avoid responsibility and expect to 
be managed closely. 

However, some Russians employed by Western companies have 
been able to adjust to a more horizontal, egalitarian management 
style. Some foreign companies have found a way to build a shared 
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culture within their Russian subsidiaries, though this does not hap- 
pen overnight. 


Polychronic time behavior: Russian managers admit that while 
they are usually unconcerned with punctuality, “We do try hard to 
be on time when meeting with foreigners!” Most visitors from time- 
conscious, monochronic cultures report little evidence of these ef- 
forts to be on time, however. 

Meetings often start an hour or more later than scheduled, run 
on well beyond the anticipated ending time, and are frequently in- 
terrupted. Russian top executives seem to find it normal to conduct 
three or four different conversations simultaneously, some face-to- 
face and others on one or more telephones. 

Here are some practical tips for time-conscious business visitors: 


— Schedule a maximum of two meetings per day; 

— As far as possible, try to ignore the interruptions and distrac- 
tions; 

— Remember: In Russia patience is more important than punctu- 
ality. 


Emotionally reserved/expressive communication: While it is 
possible to classify most cultures as either more reserved (Finns, 
Japanese, Thais) or more expressive (southern Europeans, Latin 
Americans, Mediterranean people), Russian negotiators frequently 
display both types of behavior. 

At the first meeting, expect a quiet, restrained manner; at sub- 
sequent sessions be prepared for more demonstrative behavior. Be 
ready for emotional outbursts and displays of temper at critical 
points in the discussions. 


Paraverbal and nonverbal behavior: Differences in the way 
people communicate cause confusion and misunderstandings, so 
let’s look at Russian paraverbal and nonverbal communication: 


— Voice volume: Moderate. Visitors should avoid loud, boisterous 
conversation in public. 
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— Interpersonal distance: From close to medium — 20 to 30 cm 
(12 to 18 inches). 

— Touch behavior: Among friends, frequent touching, bear hugs 
and cheek-kissing. 

— Eye contact: Direct gaze across the negotiating table. 

— Taboo gestures: For some Russians the “A-OK” thumb-and- 
forefinger sign is obscene. Standing with hands in one’s pockets 
is rude. 


Russian Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: Conservative. In winter, adopt the layered look. Ex- 
pect to check your overcoat in most public buildings. 


Meeting and greeting: Shake hands and state your name. Ritual 
utterances such as “how are your” are not expected. 


Forms of address: When introduced use title plus last name, not 
first names, remembering that using the surname without title is 
very rude. Later you might move to using the first name plus patro- 
nymic, e.g. Ivan Ivanovich, but wait until your counterpart suggests 
it. 


Exchanging cards: Bring plenty of cards which show your organi- 
zational title and any advanced degrees. Do not be surprised if your 
Russian counterpart does not have a card. 


Topics of conversation: Avoid discussions of war, politics and re- 
ligion. Russians tend to be sensitive about their country’s loss of 
superpower status. 


Business gifts: Quality pens, books, music CDs, solar-powered 
calculators, liquor, card wallets, gift soaps, T-shirts. 


Business entertaining: If invited to a Russian home; be sure to 
accept. However, most business entertaining is done at restaurants. 
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Drinking: Russians seem to have a high tolerance for alcohol. Few 
foreigners succeed in staying with the locals drink for drink. To 
limit your intake, drink only when someone proposes a toast. If there 
are many toasts, switch to sipping, but be prepared to drink at least 
one or two small vodkas. 


Russian Negotiating Style 


Making your presentation: Especially at the first meeting, avoid 
starting off with a joke (that would signal you do not take business 
seriously). Pack your presentation with hard facts and technical de- 
tails. 


Local sensitivities: Avoid statements such as, “We are planning a 
really ‘aggressive’ marketing campaign.” The word “aggressive” has 
a negative connotation in Russian. Also avoid proposing a “compro- 
mise” during the negotiation: Many Russians regard a compromise 
as something morally wrong. Instead, suggest meeting each other 
halfway, or make your proposal conditional on an equivalent con- 
cession from your counterparts. 


Bargaining style: Be ready for hardball tactics — a tough, some- 
times confrontational approach occasionally punctuated with table- 
pounding, temper tantrums, emotional outbursts, brinkmanship, 
loud threats and walk-outs. With some Russian negotiators these 
components of the “Soviet” style of bargaining have survived into 
the post-Soviet era. Counter these tactics by staying calm. More 
often, your counterparts will simply try to out-wait you, exploiting 
your presumed impatience. Counter this with patience, patience 
and still more patience. 


Resolving disputes: Try to negotiate a clause calling for arbitration 
in a third country. Sweden is a popular choice. 
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Polish Business Behavior 


eeceererece reece 


Polish business people tend to exhibit some features of both the re- 
lationship-focused (RF) and deal-focused (DF) approaches to busi- 
ness. For example, it is important to have the right contacts and to 
build strong relationships: typical RF behavior. But Polish negotia- 
tors tend to be verbally direct, a trait more commonly found in DF 
cultures. 

Most Polish business people are formal and moderately poly- 
chronic. Communication behavior is likely to be reserved at the first 
meeting, then considerably more expressive as they get to know you. 

Positioned geographically between Germany and Russia, Poland 
has for centuries been influenced by both East and West. Poles were 
less influenced by decades of Communist rule than some of their 
neighbors. Two factors account for this difference: the strength and 
popularity of the Roman Catholic Church and the prevalence of 
small-scale private agriculture. Collective farms played a smaller 
role in Poland than in most other countries on the eastern side of 
the old Iron Curtain. 


Relationships: As with most markets outside northwestern Eu- 
rope, North America and Australia-New Zealand, it is vital to have 
the right connections in Poland. “Who you know” counts for a great 
deal. However, visitors will observe a significant trend: Polish busi- 
ness people are becoming more deal-focused, i.e., more like the Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians and Americans, while still retaining elements 
of the RF approach. In other words, like the French and Russians, 
for example, Poles can be classed as either moderately relationship- 
focused or moderately deal-focused. 


Verbal communication: Participants at Global Management 
“Doing Business in Poland” workshops in northern Europe and 
North America regularly ask, “Why do Poles always say ‘yes’? Why 
do they have such a hard time saying ‘no’ in reply to a question, even 
when that would be the truthful response?” For example, when your 
counterparts in Warsaw are asked if they can deliver the project on 
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schedule, the answer will be in the affirmative, even when they know 
they can’t do it. 

The answer I hear from Poles has to do with optimism: “We say 
‘yes’ because we honestly believe we’ll be able to manage it, one way 
or another. We are used to finding solutions, even if not always in 
the conventional way.” 

My advice for people doing business in Poland or managing Pol- 
ish suppliers or employees is this: Avoid asking questions which de- 
mand a yes or no response. Instead, (1) spend more time building 
relationships with your local counterparts, (2) create systems which 
enable you to keep track of progress, and/or (3) arrange to have reli- 
able associates in Poland to do the follow-up for you. 


Formality, status and hierarchies: Poles tend to be more formal 
than Scandinavians, Australians or North Americans — more like 
the Germans and French, for instance. Formality appears in the way 
people dress and in their meeting and greeting rituals; hierarchies 
are evident in the top-down approach to management and in the 
relative rarity of women business managers. 

Women can expect to be treated by their older male counterparts 
with Continental gallantry. Among some men of the older genera- 
tion, hand-kissing is as prevalent as it used to be in Vienna. On the 
other hand, visiting businesswomen may find they are being patron- 
ized. Since few women have reached positions of authority in busi- 
ness, Many men are not used to interacting with women on the basis 
of equality. 


Polychronic time behavior: Although younger Polish business 
people are aware of the importance of punctuality, schedules and 
deadlines, they admit with some embarrassment that visitors are of- 
ten kept waiting. Expect meetings to start 10 to 15 minutes late, to 
run on beyond the anticipated ending time, and to be interrupted 
from time to time. 


Variable expressiveness: At the first meeting, expect a reserved 
manner; thereafter be prepared for more emotionally expressive be- 
havior. Your Polish counterparts may not always hide the fact that 
they are irritated, frustrated or angry. 
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Polish Paraverbal and Nonverbal Behavior 


Voice volume: Moderate. Avoid raising your voice during negotia- 
tions as well as in public. 


Interpersonal distance: Medium — 25 to 40 cm (15 to 25 inches). 


Touch behavior: This is a low-contact culture in a business set- 
ting. Except for the handshake, expect little or no touching in a 
business situation: Closer to the German style than the French. 


Eye contact: Direct gaze across the negotiating table, less intense 
than in the Middle East and southern Europe but more direct than 
is common in East and Southeast Asia. 


Polish Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: Conservative suits and ties for men, dresses for women. 


Meeting and greeting: Shake hands, make eye contact and state 
your name. Expressions such as “How are your” are not used. Shake 
hands again when leaving the meeting. It is polite for men to wait for 
a Polish woman to extend her hand. Male visitors are not expected 
to kiss a woman’s hand; instead, a slight bow may accompany the 
handshake. 


Forms of address: When introduced, address your counterparts 
by their professional or academic title plus family name. Only rela- 
tives and close friends address each other by first names. 


Exchanging cards: Your cards should show your organizational 
title and any advanced degrees. 


Topics of conversation: Poles regard their country as part of Cen- 
tral Europe rather than of Eastern Europe. Referring to Poland as 
part of East-Central Europe is generally acceptable. 
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Business gifts: At the first meeting, a bottle of imported spirits 
such as scotch or cognac is appropriate, but not vodka: excellent 
vodka is readily available locally. 


Social gifts: Bring flowers when invited to someone’s home for a 
meal. While the florist will usually give you good advice, remember 
to bring an uneven number and avoid both red roses and chrysan- 
themums — the former imply romantic intentions, the latter are for 
funerals. Other good gifts are imported wine, spirits, chocolates, 
coffee, perfume and cigarettes. 


Business entertaining: It is an honor to be invited to a Polish 
home, so be sure to accept. However, most business entertaining is 
done at restaurants. 


Wining and dining: As in many other East-Central European 
countries, Poles tend to take breakfast between 7:00 and 8:00, then 
work through the day without a lunch break. So they eat lunch 
(obiad) around 15:00 or 16:00. This is the main meal of the day. If 
invited to a business lunch, expect to eat between 16:00 and 17:00. 
The evening meal is usually a light repast around 20:30 or so. 


Polish Negotiating Behavior 


Making a presentation: To show you are serious, avoid starting off 
with a joke at the first meeting. As you would in Germany, load your 
presentation with background information, facts and technical data. 


Bargaining style: Wise negotiators keep some bargaining chips in 
reserve until the endgame. Your opening bid should be realistic but 
should also include some room for maneuver. 


Decision-making: The negotiating process usually takes longer 
when dealing with the government or public sector than when doing 
business with the private sector. 
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Romanian Business Behavior 


eeoeereresce reece 


Next to Albania, Romania experienced the most oppressive post-war 
Communist rule of any Eastern European country. Business visitors 
will encounter the residual effects of a failed centralized economy 
for years to come as the society slowly recovers. Patience is advised. 

Romania falls within the southeast quadrant of the north/south 
and east/west fault lines which divide European business cultures. 
The country’s business behavior reflects Romania’s geographic lo- 
cation in Eastern Europe, while its people’s communication style 
reflects the influence of Latin Europe to the south. 


Language of business: Like their Hungarian neighbors, Roma- 
nians speak a non-Slavic language. Romanian is a romance lan- 
guage distantly related to French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 
as well as the Romansch or Ladino of eastern Switzerland. Partly 
for that reason French remains an important language of business, 
although younger people are increasingly choosing English as their 
second language. German is also increasingly used for business. 


Relationship orientation: As in the rest of East-Central Europe, 
cold calls do not work well in Romania — it is vital to have the right 
connections. Especially at the beginning of a business relationship, 
expect to discuss important business issues face-to-face rather than 
via phone, fax or email. And budget plenty of time to get to know 
your counterparts before getting down to business. 


Verbal indirectness: Romanians often prefer a roundabout way 
of saying things, rejecting northern European and North American 
directness. Negotiators will get better results if they avoid asking too 
many direct questions, instead probing gently for the information 
they need while gradually building a trusting relationship with their 
Romanian counterparts. 


Formality, status and hierarchies: Romanians interact more 
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formally than Scandinavians, Australians or North Americans: For- 
mality is evident in the dress code and in greeting rituals. Hierarchi- 
cal attitudes are reflected in the authoritarian style of management 
and in the scarcity of senior women business managers. 

Visiting female executives may be treated by older male coun- 
terparts with traditional Continental gallantry. On the other hand, 
visiting businesswomen may feel they are being patronized. Because 
few women have reached positions of authority in business, many 
men are not used to relating to women on the basis of equality. 


Polychronic time behavior: Meetings often start 30 to 60 min- 
utes late and last beyond the anticipated ending time, but visitors are 
expected to be punctual. 


Romanian Expressive Paraverbal and Nonverbal 
Behavior 
Interpersonal distance: Romanians stand and sit closer together 


than northerners, so be ready for the same interpersonal distance 
you find in Greece — about half an arm’s length. 


Touch behavior: Be prepared for much more touching than in the 
other countries of East-Central Europe. This is a high-contact cul- 
ture, with (among friends) lots of hugging and kissing. 


Eye contact: Steady, considerably more focused than the gaze be- 
havior negotiators encounter in East and Southeast Asia. 


Gestures: The broad and frequent Italian-style hand and arm ges- 
tures may startle visitors from the more reserved cultures of north- 
ern Europe and East and Southeast Asia. 


Romanian Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Making an appointment: Your letter will be given more atten- 
tion if written in English rather than Romanian. Write two to three 
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weeks before the desired meeting date and then follow-up by fax, 
telephone or email. 


Dress code: Conservative suits and ties for men, dresses or suits 
and heels for women. 


Meeting and greeting: Shake hands, make eye contact and state 
your name. If you meet the same person again later that day, shake 
hands again. In fact, expect to shake hands every time you meet. 
Shake hands again when leaving a meeting. Wait for a Romanian 
woman to extend her hand; bow slightly while shaking her hand. 


Forms of address: When introduced, address your counterparts 
by their professional or academic title plus surname. Only relatives 
and close friends address each other by given name. 


Exchanging cards: Your cards should show your organizational 
title and any advanced degrees. 


Topics of conversation: Sports, travel, films, books, fashion and 
food. Avoid personal questions about someone’s family or job as well 
as about politics or recent history. 


Business gifts: Inexpensive gifts are given to celebrate the signing 
of an agreement or perhaps for the Christmas holidays. Tasteful logo 
gifts such as pens or lighters are acceptable. 


Social gifts: Bring wrapped bouquets of flowers when invited to a 
private home for a meal. 


Wining and dining: People usually take breakfast around 7:00, 
lunch about noon and dinner at 19:00 or 19:30. Lunch is generally 
the main meal of the day. 


Toasting: This is the custom at both formal and informal meals. 
Touch glasses, nod and say, “To your health” or “Good luck.” 
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Romanian Negotiating Behavior 


Making a presentation: Avoid starting off with a joke at the first 
meeting. Use plenty of visuals and clearly-written handouts. Include 
background information, facts and technical details. 


Bargaining style: Romanians can be tough negotiators. Keep 
some bargaining chips in reserve until the endgame. Your opening 
bid should be realistic but should also definitely include some room 
for maneuver. 


Dishonest practices: Take precautions to avoid being cheated. Ro- 
mania is the second-poorest country in Europe after Albania and 
has just started on the long road to becoming a free market economy. 


Facilitation payments: Some low-level officials expect a “tip” for 
handling routine applications and other paperwork. A pack or car- 
ton of Kent cigarettes used to be the preferred currency for such 
transactions. Consult with your local contacts on this delicate issue. 


Decision-making: Count on the negotiating process taking longer 
than it would in Western Europe or North America. 
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Slovak Business Behavior 


eeoererereeceeeece 


Slovakia’s business culture is naturally a product of the country’s 
geography and history. A branch of the West Slavs, closely related to 
but less numerous than the Czechs, the Slovaks were colonized by 
Hungarians under the Austro-Hungarian Empire. After the break- 
up of that empire in the aftermath of World War I they were domi- 
nated by the Czechs within Czechoslovakia and then for a few years 
became a puppet state of Nazi Germany. 

As part of the new Czechoslovakia after World War II, Slovaks 
soon found themselves under Soviet domination, a condition which 
lasted until the fall of the Iron Curtain. The “Velvet Revolution” of 
1993 finally brought them independence from the Czechs, but not 
prosperity. 

Viewed from Western Europe, Czechs and Slovaks appear to be 
sister cultures. Seen from Prague, the Slovaks are little sisters. Slo- 
vaks, however, think of themselves more as cousins of their prosper- 
ous western neighbors. Slovaks are more relationship-oriented than 
the Czechs and are less open to business approaches from strang- 
ers. They need time to get to know new potential business partners. 
While Czech society is mostly urban, industrialized and largely se- 
cular, that of the Slovaks is more rural, agricultural, strongly Roman 
Catholic and traditional. 


Relationships: In Slovakia business visitors rarely encounter the 
northern European and North American attitude of “Time is mon- 
ey, let’s get down to business” at meetings. Small talk is important, 
as it is, for example, in relationship-oriented Italy. It takes time to 
build trust with Slovaks: centuries of political and economic domi- 
nation by non-Slovaks will not be forgotten quickly. 


Language of business: While the national language is Slovak, 
younger business people are likely to speak English or German, 
sometimes both. But it’s still a good idea to ask your local counter- 
parts whether an interpreter will be needed, because senior manag- 
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ers often do not speak foreign languages. Although the Czech and 
Slovak languages are mutually intelligible, using a Czech person as 
interpreter may not be a good idea since that might offend some 
Slovaks. 


Verbal communication: Slovak negotiators typically speak less di- 
rectly than northern Europeans and North Americans. They may 
be reluctant to reply to your proposal with a blunt “no,” often pre- 
ferring a vaguely-worded response. Similarly, if they respond with 
a weak “yes” it probably indicates lack of interest. When in doubt, 
keep probing with polite questions until you are sure you under- 
stand what your counterparts mean to say. 

In English-speaking cultures people often add “how are you?” af- 
ter saying “hello,” even when meeting people for the first time. This 
is simply a greeting ritual; no response other than “I’m fine, how are 
you?” is expected. However, Slovaks, in common with many other 
Europeans, do not routinely ask strangers how they are feeling. Your 
local counterpart may be surprised by such a question unless you 
already know each other. On the other hand, once a relationship is 
established it is quite proper to inquire about someone’s health. 


Formality, status and hierarchies: Slovaks tend to be more for- 
mal than North Americans, Scandinavians and younger Brits. The 
level of formality is more akin to that of the French, Germans and 
Italians. Business formality is expressed in meeting-and-greeting 
rituals as well as in the way people dress. Hierarchical values show 
up in the top-down approach to management and in the rarity of 
senior women executives. Female business visitors should be pre- 
pared for rather traditional attitudes towards gender roles. 


Polychronic time behavior: Whereas foreign visitors are expected 
to be on time for meetings, local counterparts may not always be 
punctual. Slovaks tend to be less time-conscious than their Czech 
cousins, much less so than most German business people. Also, ne- 
gotiations often last longer than they would in the Nordic countries, 
the US, UK, or Germany. Wary after decades of isolation from the 
global marketplace, Slovaks often need time to size up potential for- 
eign business partners before coming to a decision. 


SLOVAK BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


Reserved communication: Slovak negotiators tend to be less de- 
monstrative than Italians but a bit more expressive than northern 
Europeans. Social interaction can be quite lively once the two sides 
get to know each other. 


Paraverbal and nonverbal behavior: Differences in the way peo- 
ple communicate can cause misunderstandings in the bargaining 
process. Slovaks normally prefer a non-confrontational, low-key ap- 
proach to negotiations. Visitors need to read nonverbal signals to 
understand what is going on. For example, if your local counterparts 
suddenly become quiet and/or avoid eye contact at the bargaining 
table, that means you have stepped on their toes. To get back on 
track, smile and make a light-hearted remark, perhaps a self-depre- 
catory one. Other tips: 


— Keep your voice down. Slovaks are put off by loud voices, his- 
trionics and table-pounding. 

— Maintain an interpersonal distance of about 25 to 40 cm (15 to 
25 inches). 

— Avoid physical touching except for the handshake. 

— Expect moderate eye contact. You will encounter a direct gaze 
across the negotiating table, though less intense than in the 
Middle East and Italy. 


Business protocol and etiquette: Make appointments by tele- 
phone, fax or email about two weeks in advance. Corresponding in 
English is acceptable, although taking the trouble to have your let- 
ter translated into Slovak will impress your prospective customer or 
business partner. Best times for business meetings are between 9:00 
and noon and from 13:00 to 15:00. 


Dress code: Dark suits and ties for men, conservative dresses or 
suits for women. 


Meeting and greeting: In a business situation, say hello, make di- 
rect eye contact and state your full name. Shake hands again when 
leaving the meeting. In social settings the verbal greeting often suf- 
fices; handshakes are optional. Whereas in many cultures men wait 
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for women to extend their hand, in Slovakia the man often offers his 
hand to a woman first. 


Forms of address: When introduced, address your counterparts 
by their professional or academic title plus family name. Only rela- 
tives and close friends address each other by first names. 


Exchanging business cards: Your cards should show your organi- 
zational title and any advanced degrees. 


Topics of conversation: Remember that Slovaks consider their 
country part of Central Europe rather than of Eastern Europe. Re- 
ferring to Slovakia as part of East-Central Europe is acceptable, 
however. Avoid references to politics in general and to the Com- 
munist era in particular. Good topics are soccer, ice hockey, hiking, 
biking and all kinds of music. 


Gift-giving: While not expected, gifts of moderate value are wel- 
come. Bring a bottle of good scotch or Cognac or small items such 
as a quality pen or cigarette lighter. Imported wine or liquor is the 
best choice when invited to someone’s home for a meal. A bouquet of 
flowers may be considered inappropriate by some Slovaks: Flowers 
may carry a romantic connotation. 


Negotiating behavior: Expect slow, methodical progress. Your 
opening offer should be fairly realistic: the “high-low” tactic com- 
mon in many business cultures may cause Slovaks to mistrust you. 
Patience and a “soft-sell” approach bring the best results. 
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GROUP E 


Moderately Deal-Focused, Formal, Variably 
Monochronic, Emotionally Expressive 


eeceeececee ee eee eee ee ee ese 


French Business Behavior 


eeceereresce reece 


In origin a hybrid of Teutonic influences from the north of Europe 
and Latin infusions from the south, French business behavior is in 
a class by itself. 

Visitors will encounter a relatively high-context, relationship- 
focused culture which, despite the fact that the word “egalitarian” is 
derived from the French word egalité, is actually Western Europe’s 
most hierarchical business culture today. 


The language of business is definitely French, despite the fact that 
so many business people speak English well. Visiting buyers can get 
by with English or German, but if you are trying to sell you will be 
expected to speak French. Written correspondence should likewise 
be in French and the key parts of your product literature should be 
professionally translated. 

Good interpreters are easy to find in the major cities, but mar- 
keters who do not speak the language are likely to find themselves 
at a disadvantage. Despite the local sensitivity to abuse of their lan- 
guage, do use your French even if you make mistakes or have a for- 
eign accent: You will be given credit for trying. 


How to make initial contact: France is a country of personal net- 
works and connections. Cold calls are unlikely to work: Meeting at 
trade shows and on official trade missions are better ways. A good 
alternative is to ask an intermediary such as your country’s embassy, 
chamber of commerce, trade association or an international bank, 
law or accounting firm to introduce you to potential customers, dis- 
tributors or partners. 

Your letter requesting a meeting should be in flawless business 
French. As in other hierarchical cultures, it is wise to start at the top. 
Address the letter to the President/Directeur General and if you are 
a senior person in your company, request a meeting with him (usu- 
ally) or her. 
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Relationship-Focus 


In France you get things done much more quickly by working 
through inside contacts than by “going through channels.” 

Your French counterparts want to know a good deal about you 
before discussing business, but building rapport involves less small 
talk than in some other relationship-oriented cultures such as in 
Asia. Displaying some knowledge of French history, literature, art 
and philosophy is an excellent way to build rapport. Discussing 
French cuisine and wine over a meal is another very good way. 


Importance of face-to-face meetings: Your prospective busi- 
ness partners will expect that important, complex and (especially) 
delicate issues will be discussed in person rarther than via email or 
telephone. For some counterparts video-conferencing may be an ac- 
ceptable alternative. 


Orientation to Time 


Visitors are expected to be roughly on time for business meetings, 
particularly if they are selling. Outside of Paris and Lyon, however, 
it is not unusual for your local counterpart to appear a few minutes 
late. Nor do meetings always follow a fixed agenda as they common- 
ly do across the border in Germany. Instead you may experience 
free-form discussions with everyone present having his or her say. 


Hierarchical Behavior 


French business people tend to be highly status-conscious individu- 
alists. One’s status is largely determined by level of education along 
with family background and wealth. Graduates of the very selective 
Grandes Ecoles hold many high positions in government and indus- 
try. Three out of four top managers of the 200 largest French com- 
panies come from wealthy families whereas in Germany the figure is 
one out of four and in the U.S. about one out of ten. 

In line with their hierarchical values, French bosses tend to run 
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their companies in an authoritarian style. Managers are generally 
expected to know the answer to virtually every question that arises 
and are usually reluctant to delegate authority. 

Fraternization with the rank and file is not common. The tradi- 
tional French management style contrasts sharply with the Scandi- 
navian model, with its flat structure and egalitarian approach. 


Business Communication Style 


The French are emotionally expressive, both verbally and nonver- 
bally. They love to argue, often engaging in spirited, even combative 
debate during business meetings. Negotiators from less confronta- 
tional cultures such as East Asia should not mistake this love of 
lively give-and-take for hostility. 


Verbal communication: While the French relish verbal conflict, 
they also favor subtle, indirect language and like to present their 
point of view with Cartesian logic, elegant phrasing and verbal flou- 
rishes. This is one reason Gallic business people prefer to negotiate 
in French: their verbal pyrotechnics are largely lost when expressed 
in another language. 

While French business people love to employ subtle, indirect lan- 
guage much of the time they can also be surprisingly blunt during 
a negotiation. Visitors need to be ready for both kinds of language. 


Paraverbal communication: Be prepared for frequent interrup- 
tions during meetings, phone calls and bargaining sessions. Busi- 
ness visitors from the more reserved cultures of Asia and northern 
Europe, where conversational overlap is considered rude, are some- 
times shocked by this behavior. 


Nonverbal communication: Among friends and relatives the 
French display high-contact touch behavior, including in public. A 
recent study of comparative touch behavior at cafés in Paris and 
London showed that French couples touched each other over 140 
times per hour while British couples did no touching at all. 

Always shake hands both when meeting and when leaving some- 
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one. The French use many more hand and arm gestures than Asians, 
Anglo-Saxons and Nordic people. Nonverbal taboos include stand- 
ing or speaking with hands in one’s pockets and slapping the palm 
of one hand over a closed fist. 


French Negotiating Style 


Your presentation: Prepare a sober presentation with a logical se- 
quence of arguments. 

If you encounter forceful disagreement on some points be pre- 
pared to respond with factual counter-arguments. Vigorous dis- 
agreement with specific issues does not necessarily signal lack of 
interest in your overall proposal. 


Bargaining style: Be prepared for long, relatively unstructured ne- 
gotiating sessions punctuated frequently with verbal confrontation. 
Your counterpart may also attack the thought process behind your 
bargaining position. The French pride themselves on their logical 
thinking and tend to relish finding fault in the logic of others. 


Decision-making: Although the senior member of the French 
team is likely to make most of the decisions, that does not mean 
those decisions will be made quickly. Expect decision-making to 
take longer than in deal-focused business cultures. 


French Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: As is to be expected in a hierarchical, status-conscious 
society, the French dress and behave formally in a business setting. 
And of course, being French they dress with style, panache and 
elegance. 

At the first meeting male business visitors should wear a dark 
suit; women should choose tasteful, somewhat conservative clothing 
and accessories. For subsequent meetings be guided by your local 
counterparts. 


FRENCH BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


Meeting and greeting: Shake hands with moderate pressure and 
steady eye contact. Among males the older or higher status person 
should initiate the handshake. A woman of any rank can decide 
whether or not to offer her hand. 


Forms of address: Greet your local counterparts with monsieur, 
madame or mademoiselle without the person’s name, as in “Bonjour, 
monsieur!” Always use the Vous (formal) pronoun rather than the 
informal Tu. 

As a foreigner, once you have built a relationship it is possible 
that your French opposite number may suggest using first names. 
Do wait for the local person to take this step, however. And you may 
be expected to continue using vous even when on a first-name basis. 


Women in business: Because relatively few women have reached 
high positions in French companies, female business visitors may 
occasionally feel somewhat out of place. Businesswomen should 
dress and act professionally at all times and should avoid negotiat- 
ing behavior that could be interpreted as overly aggressive. 


Wining and dining: Entertaining and being entertained is an im- 
portant way to build rapport. According to a comparative study, two 
out of three French business people regularly lunch in restaurants 
while more than eight out of ten of their Dutch and British col- 
leagues wolf a sandwich at their desks. And while almost half of the 
Brits and Germans surveyed felt business lunches were a waste of 
time, 70% of the French think they are an important part of doing 
business. 

There is a certain ceremonial aspect to dining in France. Many 
Western ideas of proper table manners originated in France, so visi- 
tors are advised to observe some key rules of table etiquette. 

Breakfast usually consists of coffee and a roll, but as we observed 
on several visits to France in 2009 and 2010, the American “power 
breakfast” is being adopted by an increasing number of French busi- 
ness people. 

Business lunches often last two to three hours with at least that 
many glasses of wine. In some Asian cultures it is a sign of generos- 
ity to fill a wine glass to the brim, but in France, as elsewhere in Eu- 
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rope and in North America, when pouring wine for your neighbor at 
table remember to fill the glass half or two-thirds full. And do avoid 
discussing business at least until dessert is served unless your host 
broaches the subject earlier. 

Invitations to dinner at home are more common in the prov- 
inces than in Paris. Always accept such an invitation, and plan to 
arrive within about 15 minutes after the appointed time. 

Appropriate hostess gifts include quality wine, fine chocolate 
and flowers. Remember to bring an uneven number (but never 13), 
avoid chrysanthemums (funerals only), red roses (they signify you 
are having an affair with your hostess) and yellow flowers (to some 
traditional French people they imply your host is having an affair 
with someone else). 

Wait at the door until the host or hostess invites you in. Men 
should not take off their jacket unless invited to do so by the host. 
Wait for your host or hostess to start eating. 

When the salad arrives, do not cut your lettuce with a knife. In- 
stead fold it into small pieces with your fork. Peel the fruit with a 
knife and eat it with a fork. It is impolite to take two servings of 
cheese, and extremely gauche to slice the tip from a wedge of cheese. 


Bon appetit! 
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Belgian Business Behavior 


eeoeereresceeeece 


For business visitors new to Europe, Belgium is an excellent place 
to start out. Belgian business culture is a microcosm of European 
business culture, reflecting within its borders the north/south Con- 
tinental divide. 

About half of Belgians speak Flemish — a language of the Ger- 
manic north — while around a third are speakers of French, the pre- 
mier language of the Latin south. So visitors from around the world 
find that learning Belgian business behavior helps them conduct 
successful negotiations in other markets of Western Europe. 


Languages of business: This Flemish/French linguistic division 
has helped promote English as the “neutral” medium of interna- 
tional business communication in Belgium. English has become an 
important third language spoken by most Belgian business people, 
especially those in Brussels. 

While English-speaking negotiators are unlikely to need an in- 
terpreter these days, it is still courteous to offer to bring one to the 
first meeting. Visitors who speak French should consider speaking 
English when doing business in the northern part of the country, to 
avoid possibly irritating Flemish speakers. 


Making the initial contact: Ask an international bank, trade as- 
sociation or the Belgian Chamber of Commerce to help introduce 
you to potential business partners. Make the first contact with a let- 
ter written in formal, correct business English, then follow-up with 
a phone call requesting an appointment. Avoid visiting in July or 
August, the most popular months for family vacations, as well as 
during Holy Week (Easter) and the Christmas holiday season. 


Belgian Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: Businessmen should wear a dark suit and tie with well- 
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polished shoes. The tie should not be removed even in hot weather. 
Stylish dresses or skirts and blouses are appropriate attire for busi- 
nesswomen. 


Meeting and Greeting: When introduced, shake hands with a 
quick motion and light pressure while speaking your name clearly 
and repeating the other person’s name. Shake hands again when 
leaving. It is polite for men to wait for a woman to offer her hand 
when being introduced to her. At business meetings it is common 
courtesy to shake hands with everyone, both when arriving and 
when departing. It is customary to include secretaries in this ritual. 


Forms of Address: In contrast to the practice in many other Eu- 
ropean cultures, in Belgium it is usually unnecessary to use profes- 
sional titles. However, do address Belgians by Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
plus the surname — it would be inappropriate to call a new business 
acquaintance by his or her first name. If you are from an informal 
culture your local counterpart may suggest a shift to first names 
after you have known each other for a few months. 


Conversation: Good topics for conversation are the history, art and 
special attractions of the city or region you are visiting. Belgians 
also like to talk about European sports, particularly bicycle racing 
and football (soccer). They especially appreciate questions and com- 
ments about Belgian cuisine and beer, both of which clearly rank 
among the very best in Europe. Two topics to avoid: the French/ 
Flemish linguistic division and local politics. 


Appointments: Business hours in Brussels are from 8:30 until 
noon and then from 14:00 until 18:00, Monday through Friday. 


Verbal communication: Belgian negotiators tend to use direct, 
straightforward language. If they disagree with you you can count 
on them to say so clearly rather than couching their disagreement 
in elaborate diplomatic verbiage. While usually less abrupt than the 
Dutch, they do value frankness. 


BELGIAN BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


Paraverbal communication: Belgians tend to speak more softly 
than Americans and Latins. They also avoid conversational overlap, 
so negotiators from emotionally expressive cultures should take care 
to wait for their local counterparts to finish talking before speaking 
their piece. 


Belgian Nonverbal Communication 


Within Europe the peoples of the Latin south are typically less re- 
served and more demonstrative than their northern cousins. This 
distinction holds true within Belgium, where the Flemish-speaking 
northerners tend to be more taciturn and less expressive than the 
French-speaking Walloons. 

As in the rest of Europe, handshaking is a very important ritual. 
Remember to shake hands both when greeting people and when 
saying goodbye, meanwhile maintaining good eye contact. Physical 
contact beyond the handshake should be avoided. 

Visitors coming north from business meetings in Italy or the 
Mediterranean region will notice that Belgians generally stand and 
sit somewhat further apart from each other while talking than south- 
ern Europeans do. The common interpersonal distance in Belgium 
is an arm’s length — about the same distance northern Europeans are 
accustomed to. 

Slouching, talking with hands in one’s pockets and chewing gum 
in public are all considered to be rude. Polite men stand when wom- 
en enter the room and step aside for women to enter a room first. 

One important taboo concerning body language: Belgians find it 
rude to point with one’s forefinger. 


The use of time: Belgian negotiators tend to be monochronic in 
their use of time: They value punctuality and avoid interrupting 
business meetings. This attitude contrasts with the polychronic ap- 
proach of southern Europe, where minutes and seconds are less im- 
portant and where your meeting may be interrupted frequently by 
phone calls, secretaries bringing in documents to be signed, drop-in 
visitors and the like. 
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In Belgium you are expected to be on time for meetings and you 
can normally expect your negotiation to proceed on schedule, much 
as it would in Germany or Switzerland. 


Decision-making: You can expect your Belgian counterparts to 
move things along a bit slower than would be the case in the U.S., 
but much faster than, for example, in the Middle East, Latin Amer- 
ica or South Asia. Avoid giving the impression of impatience. 


Business gifts: An excellent choice would be the latest book related 
to the branch of business you and your counterpart are engaged in. 


Business entertainment: Because most Belgians prefer to spend 
evenings with their families, you are more likely to meet your local 
customer or partner for lunch rather than dinner. But expect little 
conversation about business since in this part of the world mealtimes 
are really for relaxing and getting to know your local counterpart. 

Visiting businesswomen may meet resistance when trying to pay 
for lunch. To avoid argument, make payment arrangements with the 
head waiter in advance or make it clear that the meal is a company 
expense. It would be somewhat unusual to be invited to a Belgian 
home for dinner, though it seems to be somewhat more common in 
the Flemish-speaking region. 


Social etiquette: If you are invited for dinner, bring flowers or 
candy. Stand until the hostess is seated and wait to start eating until 
she begins. Avoid talking about business unless your hosts raise the 
issue first. 

Belgian cuisine ranks among the world’s very best. Local special- 
ties include “French” fries and waffles as well as fine chocolates. 
Food and drink make excellent topics for dinnertime conversation 
in Belgium. 
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Italian Business Behavior 


eeceereresce reece 


“When in Rome, Do as the Romans Do?” As someone who lived 
and worked for over eight years in Italy, a variation on that old chest- 
nut makes more sense to me: “When in Rome, observe how the Ro- 
mans are doing things ... and then act appropriately.” 


Orientation to time: As an example, let’s say your Roman coun- 
terpart shows up half an hour late for a major meeting, offering a big 
smile but no excuse. Should you match his casual attitude towards 
punctuality at your next get-together? 

Well, not if you are the seller. All over the world today the cus- 
tomer is king, and being late would show disrespect for the king. 
Italians tend to be sensitive to issues of rispetto (respect) and onore 
(honor). Instead, the appropriate reaction to tardiness is to open 
your briefcase and tackle some of that work that’s been piling up. 
Convert waiting time to working time. Your Roman business asso- 
ciate probably means no offense by showing up a little late. It’s just 
that time takes on a different meaning as you move south in Europe. 

As you move further south in Italy, waiting times for meetings 
tend to get longer and meetings may also be interrupted by phone 
calls. 


Importance of face-to-face contact: Italians prefer to conduct 
important business in person rather than by phone, fax or email. 
Whether buying, selling or negotiating a joint venture, you will get 
better results by honoring this preference. 


Relationships: While people from deal-focused cultures such as 
northern Europeans and Americans expect to get right down to 
business, Italians want to get to know you first. They would like to 
build a personal relationship before getting down to the nitty gritty. 

And we are not talking about just a few minutes of small talk. In 
Italy it takes longer to get to know your counterpart — though a plate 
of pasta and a glass of wine will certainly accelerate the process. 
Wining and dining is a key part of business in this part of the world. 
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So take your time, don’t rush things. In Italy it’s usually fun to “do 
as the locals do.” 


Paraverbal Communication: A business discussion in Rome or 
Naples frequently evolves into what appears to be a verbal free-for- 
all. Italians tend to be exuberant, enthusiastic talkers. They are also 
quick thinkers who can figure out what you are going to say long 
before you have finished saying it, so they may jump in with their 
response while you are still talking. 

In Italy, when chairing a meeting between locals and northern 
Europeans or North Americans I sometimes had to restrain my 
Italian colleagues, because many northerners find it rude to be 
interrupted in mid-sentence. If you were to respond by trying to 
out-shout the locals, things quickly get out of hand. So in this case 
visitors should stay with the behavior we have been taught is polite, 
namely conversational turn-taking. 


Italian Nonverbal Communication 


Interpersonal distance: When there are only two passengers in 
an Italian elevator they stand close to each other. In fact in both 
social and business situations Italians like to stand relatively close to 
others, which can be disconcerting for visitors with big space bub- 
bles. As friendly, expressive people they do not feel comfortable at 
arm’s length. 


Touch behavior: Italians tend to be tactile people. While visiting 
negotiators will observe that Italians engage in frequent physical 
contact, outsiders should not initiate the hugging and kissing. Wait 
for your local counterpart and then respond in a way that seems 
comfortable. Visitors from more reserved cultures such as northern 
Europe and East Asia should realize that frequent touching reflects 
Latin expressiveness and warmth, and prepare accordingly. A per- 
son who shrinks from physical contact is liable to be labeled as cold, 
unfriendly or arrogant. 


Gaze behavior: Another example of contrasting behavior is the use 
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of eye contact. In Italy direct eye contact shows interest in what the 
other person is saying; lack of steady eye contact indicates lack of all 
interest. It is polite for men to maintain steady eye contact across the 
conference table when negotiating with Italians. Women often use 
less intense gaze behavior. 


Gestures: Whole books have been written on Italian body language. 
Fortunately, Italian negotiators usually tend to restrain themselves 
when conducting business with foreign counterparts.” 


Italian Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: Italian business men and women dress with style and 
elegance, setting great store by the concept of la bella figura. Milan 
and Florence are among the fashion capitals of Europe. One’s out- 
ward appearance is believed to reflect inner values. Dressing appro- 
priately shows respect for our business counterparts. 


Forms of address: Informal Scandinavians and North Americans 
are sometimes mislead by the warmth and friendliness of Italians 
into moving too quickly to a first-name basis. In a business setting 
it is customary to start off using any applicable academic title or 
honorific, followed by the person’s last name. If Giorgio Bianchi 
has a university degree, address him as Dottor Bianchi. An engineer 
would be Ingeniere, your lawyer Avvocato, and a respected local big- 
wig might be called Commendatore. So when should you start calling 
Italian business acquaintances by their first name? Right after they 
invite you to do so. 


Campanilismo = local patriotism. You will hear people say, 
“There are 57 million people in this country, but not a single Ital- 
ian.” Many inhabitants think of themselves first as Florentines, Mil- 
anese, Venetians, Romans, Calabresi, Sicilians, etc., and seconda- 
rily as Italians. 


KKK 
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Spanish Business Behavior 


eeceerereceeeece 


The second largest European country in terms of area, Spain is also 
a land of regional contrasts. That means that while the national 
business culture of Spain is relationship-focused, high-context, hie- 
rarchical, polychronic and moderately expressive, visitors will find 
regional variations. For foreigners the most important of these varia- 
tions are probably those between Castile and Catalonia, represented 
by Madrid and Barcelona respectively. 


Regional differences: Madrileños sometimes refer to the people of 
Catalonia as “the Germans of Spain.” The businessmen of Barce- 
lona, the largest European city which is not a capital city, are often 
described by other Spaniards as hard-working, aloof, frugal, lacking 
a sense of humor, and dressing to appear less wealthy than they are. 
They are also regarded as “more European” than their Castilian 
counterparts. 

In response, Catalonians often stereotype Madrileños as work- 
shy, bureaucratic, phony, arrogant people who dress to look wealth- 
ier than they are. For foreigners, however, the most obvious differ- 
ence between the two regions relates to the language spoken locally: 
Castilian Spanish versus Catalan. 


Generational differences: Younger business people in all re- 
gions tend to be less formal, less hierarchical, more monochronic 
and more open to new contacts. Wise visitors, however, will learn 
enough about traditional Spanish business behavior to be able to 
deal effectively with older counterparts. 


Language of business: Business visitors who do not speak Span- 
ish will find that many younger Spaniards today can communicate 
effectively in English. 


Relationships: Having the right personal contact, enchufe, contin- 
ues to be more important in Spain than in the deal-focused markets 
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of northern Europe. This is especially true of Castilians, whereas 
such connections can be somewhat less important in Catalonia. 
Face-to-face personal contact in business is important in Spain, as it 
is in the other Latin countries of Europe. 


Verbal communication: Compared to northern Europeans, 
Spaniards often prefer high-context, roundabout language and tend 
to avoid responding with a blunt “no.” Here again the Catalonians 
depart somewhat from the mainstream culture: they are considered 
quite direct, even gruff, by other Spaniards. 


Formality, status and respect: Honor, status and respect are im- 
portant for Spanish people. Age confers status. Few women reach 
top positions in local companies. Formality in forms of address is a 
way of showing appropriate respect. 

Visitors should address older people and professionals by their 
family name plus honorific, e.g. Señor Garcia. Spaniards usually 
have two family names. Your colleague’s name is Juan Carlos Garcia 
Lopez? His given name is “Juan Carlos,” not “Juan” and “Garcia” is 
his father’s surname while “Lopez” is his mother’s surname. 


A fluid-time culture: Although the word mañana literally means 
“tomorrow,” in practice it refers to some time in the indefinite fu- 
ture. Southern Europe in general and Spain in particular are ma- 
ñana cultures: polychronic, to use the technical term. Punctuality 
is not a key concern, especially in the southern part of the country. 
Visiting negotiators need to bring a generous supply of patience. 


Emotionally expressive: Although less demonstrative than most 
French or Italians, Spanish people tend to be more expressive than 
their reserved counterparts from Britain, Germany and Scandina- 
via. This is true of both paraverbal and nonverbal communication. 
But again, Catalonians are considered less expressive than Casti- 
lians and other Spaniards. 


Paraverbal communication: In Spain people tend to speak loudly 
in comparison to more reserved northern Europeans. Being spirited 
communicators, they also frequently engage in conversational over- 
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lap. That is, they may interrupt each other as well as their foreign 
counterparts in mid-sentence during business negotiations. 

For example, researchers who taped a series of negotiations be- 
tween Swedish and Spanish companies found that the Spaniards 
interrupted the Swedes five times as often as the Swedes interrupted 
the Spanish. Conversational overlap, normal behavior in Latin cul- 
tures, is considered rude in northern Europe. 


Spanish Nonverbal Communication 


Interpersonal distance: While northern Europeans tend to main- 
tain an arm’s length distance between each other in a business con- 
text, Spaniards value a smaller space bubble. 


Touch behavior: As with other expressive cultures, the Spanish in- 
dulge in frequent physical contact with people they know well. Visitors 
from more reserved societies should wait for their local counterparts to 
initiate most forms of physical contact, except for the handshake. 


Gaze behavior: Expect strong eye contact: Spaniards like to “read” 
each other’s eyes. Visiting negotiators from East and Southeast Asia 
should not misinterpret this behavior as aggressive. 


Spanish Business Protocol 


Dress code: The dress code is less formal than a generation ago. 
Dark suits and conservative ties for the men may still be expected 
when meeting older counterparts, but younger contacts tend to be 
more relaxed. Fashionable business attire is recommended for wom- 
en visitors. 


Meeting and greeting: Expect a firm handshake with steady eye 
contact and look your local counterpart in the eye when being in- 


troduced. 


Gift-giving: Gift-giving is not as important a part of the Spanish 
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business culture as it is in many other relationship-focused markets, 
such as those of Asia. 


Wining and dining: In terms of business entertaining, “power break- 
fasts” are more common in Barcelona than Madrid. Business lunches 
often run over two hours in Barcelona, three or more in Madrid. While 
many Castilians prefer not to talk business at dinner, Catalonians re- 
gard it as quite acceptable. Madrileños begin thinking about dinner 
around 22:30 or 23:00, whereas in Barcelona you will probably meet 
for drinks around 20:30 and go to dinner about 21:30. 


Negotiating style: Like Italians, Spanish negotiators often rely 
more on quick thinking and spontaneity during a bargaining session 
than on the painstaking preparation and planning typically favored 
by Germans and Swiss. Because they rely on thorough discussion 
of the issues at the conference table, negotiating sessions are often 
lengthy affairs. Visitors should come prepared for vigorous give- 
and-take and perhaps a certain amount of haggling. 
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Hungarian Business Behavior 


eeceereresce reece 


Visitors who have done business in other major European markets 
will find many Hungarian business customs and practices similar to 
those of Western and Central Europe. Hungarian business people 
are relationship-focused, high-context in communication style, for- 
mal, hierarchical and emotionally expressive. This particular set of 
cultural characteristics is commonly found in southern Europe but 
is rare among Hungary’s near neighbors. 

The part of Hungarian business behavior that is not found in 
southern Europe is the monochronic orientation to time. Punctual- 
ity is valued, as is adherence to schedules and deadlines. We associ- 
ate such time-consciousness with northerners (e.g., Germans and 
Swiss) rather than with southern Europeans. 


From Central Asia to Central Europe: Not surprisingly, geo- 
graphy and history are keys to understanding the Hungarians today. 
On the map Hungary appears as a non-Slavic wedge separating the 
southern Slavs (Bulgarians and the peoples of the former Yugosla- 
via) from those of the north: the Czechs, Slovaks and Poles. As a 
non-Slavic people surrounded mostly by Slavs, Hungarians tend to 
feel like outsiders. 

Ethnically most Hungarians are descendants of the warlike Mag- 
yars who pushed into Europe a thousand years ago from their origi- 
nal homeland in Central Asia. Thus their language is not an Indo- 
European tongue but rather part of the Finno-Ugric group. It is 
distantly related to the languages spoken by other ancient settlers 
from Central Asia: the Finns, Estonians and Lapps. 

Invaded by the Mongols in 1241, Hungary was also occupied for 
150 years by the Turks after losing the decisive battle of Mohacs in 
1526. The embattled Hungarians were defeated again in 1849 by 
the Austrians and Russians, then incredibly also managed to end up 
on the losing side in both World Wars. The centuries of defeats and 
invasions may explain the Hungarian tendency to pessimism and 
cynicism. 
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Industrialization came late to Hungary, as it did with the rest of 
East-Central Europe except for the Czech lands. That is why val- 
ues derived from the landowning nobility and gentry persisted well 
into the 20" Century rather than being displaced by a middle-class 
mind-set. In this, Hungarian cultural values resemble those of the 
Poles rather than, for example, those of the Czechs. 

As with the Polish szlachta, the Hungarian nobility and gentry 
accounted for between 5 and 10% of the total population: an unusu- 
ally large proportion. The persistence of rural, feudal values prob- 
ably accounts for the formality and hierarchical behavior still found 
in Hungary today. This contrasts with the Czechs, for example, 
whose values reflect a more urbanized, middle-class, industrial so- 
ciety. There, industry and commerce were eclipsing agriculture as 
early as the 1930s when Hungary was still in a pre-industrial phase 
of development. 

Although Poles and Hungarians share a number of cultural fea- 
tures, they do differ in terms of religious affiliation. Almost all Poles 
are Roman Catholics, whereas some 20% of Hungarians are Protes- 
tants: Calvinists and Lutherans. So when it comes to religion, Hun- 
gary again forms a bridge, this time between Catholic Poland and 
the more Protestant Czech Republic. 


Language of business: Quite aware that Magyar is hardly a world 
language, many Hungarian business people today speak either Eng- 
lish or German, sometimes both. You can write them for an ap- 
pointment in either of those languages. But before arriving for a 
meeting it’s a good idea to ask whether you should arrange for an 
interpreter. Whereas most Hungarian firms employ translators, they 
don’t always have skilled interpreters on board. 


Importance of relationships: As with most markets outside north- 
western Europe, North America and Australia/New Zealand, it is 
vital to have the right connections in Hungary. “Who you know” 
counts for a great deal. This contrasts with the situation in deal- 
focused cultures such as that of Germany, where contacts are always 
helpful but not necessarily essential. 

Critical business issues need to be discussed face-to-face in 
Hungary; frequent visits and phone calls are required. Globetrot- 
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ting business people will recognize these practices from other rela- 
tionship-oriented markets, such as those found in most of Asia, the 
Middle East, Africa, Latin America and much of Eastern Europe. 
As in Asian markets, you can also expect lengthy, rapport-building 
preliminary small talk before getting down to business. 


Verbal indirectness: As in most other relationship-focused cul- 
tures, when doing business or managing operations in Hungary you 
will often experience verbal indirectness and polite evasions. Hun- 
garians prefer to avoid rude words such as “no.” 

Verbal indirectness is part of what anthropologist Edward T. 
Hall called “high-context” communication. In contrast, low-con- 
text people tend to speak directly, frankly, even bluntly. The mean- 
ing of what they are saying can be found mostly in the words they 
are using. In contrast, high-context people may use vague, indirect 
language, where much of the meaning is found in the context sur- 
rounding the words. 

At a Global Management workshop on Hungary in 2010 a Da- 
nish participant, with eight years of experience in Budapest, asked 
“Why do my Hungarian counterparts usually reply, “Yes, we can 
meet that delivery date’ even when they know it’s not possible?” 

Hungarian co-presenter Eva Vigild explained it clearly. “Hun- 
garians are accustomed to finding solutions. Their attitude is ‘We 
can fix it. We can make it happen!’” 

Given this optimistic mind-set, my advice to low-context people 
interacting with Hungarians is, “Don’t ask questions requiring yes- 
or-no replies. Instead, spend as much time as possible on-site veri- 
fying facts and getting to know your counterparts. Once you have 
developed trusting relationships you can expect to start receiving 
realistic responses.” 


Formality, status and hierarchies: Hungarian behavior tends to 
be more formal than that of Scandinavians, Australians or North 
Americans, similar in behavior to Spanish and German people, for 
instance. Formality is expressed in the way people dress and in their 
meeting and greeting rituals. Hierarchies are evident in the tradi- 
tional top-down, authoritarian approach to management and in the 
relative scarcity of women business managers. 
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As in Poland, businesswomen visiting Hungary can expect to be 
treated by their older male counterparts with Old World charm and 
gallantry. On the other hand, some women visitors report feeling 
patronized by male counterparts. Since few Hungarian women have 
reached positions of authority in business, men may often be unac- 
customed to interacting with their female associates on the basis of 
equality. 

Both male and female visitors will note that important decisions 
are reserved for the top man in the organization. Typical of hierar- 
chical societies, this trait can retard progress and cause delays in 
negotiations. 


Monochronic time: Most Hungarian business people value punc- 
tuality, schedules and deadlines. They are usually on time for meet- 
ings, sometimes even five minutes early, and seldom keep visitors 
waiting. Visitors are expected to match this behavior. 


Emotional expressiveness: Whereas Finns, Japanese and Thais, 
for example, tend to be reserved, most Italians, Greeks and Lat- 
in Americans are more outgoing and expressive. Visitors will find 
Hungarians closer to the expressive end of the scale. 

At the first meeting you can expect a relatively reserved man- 
ner, but once the ice is broken your local collegues are likely to be- 
come more demonstrative. Germans and Austrians used to describe 
Hungarians as “fiery, explosive and unpredictable.” Expect your 
counterparts to speak for effect, sometimes indulging in exaggera- 
tion, overstatement, even bombast. Unlike their immediate Central 
European neighbors, the verbal behavior of Hungarians is at times 
reminiscent of the Middle East and Latin America. 


Hungarian Paraverbal and Nonverbal Behavior 


Differences in the way people communicate often cause misunder- 
standings in the bargaining process. That is why business visitors 
need to know the basics of Hungarian paraverbal and nonverbal 
communication. Of course, as with any business culture you will 
find plenty of individual variation. 


HUNGARIAN BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


Voice volume: Moderate. Avoid raising your voice or pounding the 
table during negotiations. 


Interpersonal distance: Medium — 25 to 40 cm (15 to 25 inches). 


Touch behavior: A moderately high-contact culture socially; in a 
business situation touching is restrained. Good male friends make 
cheek-to-cheek contact (first left, then right) while shaking hands 
when they haven’t seen each other for a while. But as a business visi- 
tor, expect little or no touching except for the handshake. 


Eye contact: Direct gaze across the negotiating table, less intense 
than in the Middle East and southern Europe but much more direct 
than in East and Southeast Asia. 


Hungarian Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: Men wear conservative suits and ties; women wear 
dresses or suits. 


Meeting and greeting: Shake hands, make eye contact and state 
your name. Shake hands again when leaving the meeting. Wait for 
a Hungarian woman to extend her hand. Male visitors are not ex- 
pected to kiss a woman’s hand; instead, a slight bow may accompany 
the handshake. 


Forms of address: When introduced, address your counterparts 
by their professional or academic title plus family name. Only rela- 
tives and close friends address each other by first names. 


Exchanging cards: Your cards should show your organizational 
title and any advanced degrees. Expect to exchange cards with each 
business person you meet. 


Topics of conversation: Hungarians regard their country as part 
of Central or East-Central Europe rather than of Eastern Europe. 
Good topics of conversation are Hungarian food and wine, sports 
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(especially football (soccer) and handball), family, hobbies and mu- 
sic. Avoid politics and religion. 


Gift-giving: Business gifts are not expected. Bring imported liquor 
(not wine), chocolates or a bouquet of flowers when invited to some- 
one’s home for a meal. Present the bouquet in its wrapping, remem- 
bering to bring an uneven number and avoiding both red roses and 
chrysanthemums (the former imply romantic intentions, the latter 
are for funerals). 


Business entertaining: It is a rare honor to be invited to a Hun- 
garian home; be sure to accept. Most business entertaining is done 
at restaurants. 


Wining and dining: Breakfast is served between 8:00 and 9:00, 
lunch from 13:00 to 14:00 and the evening meal around 19:00 or 
20:00. American-style “power breakfasts” are not common. Busi- 
ness is also not usually discussed at dinner, which is reserved for 
relaxing and getting to know one another. You may discuss business 
over lunch if your local counterparts agree. 


Table manners: Wish everyone at the table “good appetite” before 
the meal begins. Wait for your host or hostess to start eating. Like all 
Europeans, Hungarians keep the fork in their left hand rather than 
switching from left hand to right as Americans do. 


Social etiquette: A man is expected to walk to the left of a woman 
or of an honored guest of either gender. 


Hungarian Negotiating Style 


Your business presentation: To show you are serious, avoid start- 
ing off with a joke at the first meeting. As you would in Germany, 
load your presentation with background information, facts and 
technical details. 


Bargaining style: Many Hungarian business people seem to enjoy 
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bargaining. Wise negotiators keep a few bargaining chips in reserve 
until the endgame. Your opening bid should be realistic but at the 
same time include some room for give and take. 


Decision-making: As in many other cultures, the negotiating pro- 
cess usually takes longer when dealing with the government than 
when doing business with the private sector. 
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GROUP F 


Moderately Deal-Focused, Formal, 
Variably Monochronic, Reserved 


eeceeecece eee ec eee eee eee ese 


The Business Behavior of the 
Baltic States 


eee 


The business behavior of Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians cor- 
responds generally to that of their northern European neighbors: 
Scandinavians, Germans, Poles and Russians. Perhaps surprisingly, 
however, the three Baltic business cultures also reflect the north- 
south divide of the European continent. Estonians — northernmost 
of the three — are relatively individualistic, deal-focused, low-con- 
text in communication and the most reserved of the Baltic peoples. 
Those are all familiar northern European cultural traits. 

The Estonians’ reserve and verbal directness as well as their task- 
focused approach to the business at hand remind many visitors of 
Swedish negotiators. Perhaps even more so of the Finns, to whom 
the Estonians are in fact ethnically and linguistically related. 

At the other extreme, Lithuania is the southernmost of three 
Baltic lands. Sometimes called “the Latins of the Baltic region,” 
the Catholic Lithuanians are more group-oriented and relationship- 
focused than the Estonians. They also tend to be somewhat indirect 
in their communication behavior as well as expressive and outgoing 
— and these traits are, of course, characteristic of southern Europe- 
ans. 

Then there are the Lutheran Latvians. As befits their geographi- 
cal location between the other two, plus the long history of German 
cultural influence, Latvians are in an intermediate position in terms 
of their business behavior. They are moderately deal-focused, indi- 
rect and demonstrative compared to Estonians, but somewhat more 
direct and a bit more reserved than their Lithuanian cousins to the 
south. The large population of ethnic Russians, particularly in Riga, 
may also have some influence on Latvian business behavior today. 

The bottom line for business visitors: expect northern European- 
type negotiating behavior in the Baltic States but with some inter- 
esting intra-regional differences. 
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Languages of business: The Latvian and Lithuanian languages 
belong to the Indo-European language family while Estonian is part 
of the Finno-Ugric language group, related to Finnish. English- 
speaking business visitors to Riga and Vilnius will find more of their 
counterparts speaking English than was the case just a few years 
ago. In general, visitors are more likely to find fluent English-speak- 
ers in Latvia than in Lithuania. 

German, Russian and Polish are other languages commonly un- 
derstood in the two countries. But despite the strong Nordic influ- 
ence in Latvia, few Latvians speak a Scandinavian language. When 
making an appointment, inquire about the need for an interpreter. 
Your Baltic counterpart will normally be quite willing to arrange for 
linguistic support should it be necessary. 


Business approach: Compared to relationship-focused Asians, 
Arabs and Latin Americans, most Latvians and Lithuanians are 
deal-focused. That is, in Vilnius and especially in Riga you can ex- 
pect to get down to business fairly quickly. Small talk and prelimi- 
naries are not as drawn-out as in southern Europe or the Mediterra- 
nean region. Business discussions tend to move along point by point 
in a linear fashion as in Germany rather than take off in unexpected 
directions as often happens in France. 

On the other hand, making direct contact with prospective 
customers and business partners is less effective than in the more 
strongly deal-focused cultures of North America and northern Eu- 
rope. Marketers from abroad will have better luck if they have a 
good referral or introduction, even better luck if they meet prospects 
at a trade show or on an organized trade mission. 


Formality, status, hierarchies and respect: Danish visitors re- 
mark that their Baltic counterparts tend to dress and act more for- 
mally than Scandinavians. Reflective of their hierarchical cultures, 
Latvians and Lithuanians conduct business in a more formal man- 
ner than Americans, Canadians, Australians and Scandinavians. It 
is important to show a certain degree of respect to older and senior 
persons. 


Punctuality and scheduling: Business meetings generally start 
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on time; visitors are expected to be punctual. As opposed to more 
polychronic societies, meetings in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 
tend not to be interrupted. This is another facet of business behavior 
which is more Germanic than Latin. 

Schedules and deadlines are generally adhered to — of course, 
always within the limitations imposed by the infrastructure which is 
characteristic of the Baltic countries. 

As in Scandinavia, if you are invited to someone’s home for din- 
ner be sure to arrive on time, which means no more than five or ten 
minutes after the stated time. 


Baltic Negotiating Behavior 


— Negotiating an agreement is likely to take longer than it would 
in Western Europe or North America. It takes time to build a 
climate of trust. 

— Finding the right local representative or distributor is the main 
key to achieving satisfactory results. Patience is another key 
success factor, especially in Latvia and Lithuania. 

— Expect the negotiating style of some older Latvians and Lithu- 
anians to reflect the decades of Soviet influence. Younger Baltic 
business people today tend to be less bureaucratic, more open 
and more task-focused. 

— Visitors should stay calm during negotiations, avoiding table- 
pounding and open displays of temper. 

— Be prepared for occasional hardball tactics, e.g., brinksman- 
ship. Perhaps due to Soviet tutelage, Baltic business people 
sometimes use an artificial deadline to put pressure on foreign 
counterparts. Another hardball tactic is to press very hard for a 
concession, for example, on price or payment terms. The most 
effective counter to this tactic is to insist on a quid pro quo of 
equal value for whatever concession your counterparts are de- 
manding. 

— When you do reach agreement, expect it to be formalized in a 
detailed contract. Take the time to review the document care- 
fully before signing, and insist that the English-language ver- 
sion be the binding one. 
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Baltic Paraverbal and Nonverbal Communication 


Voice volume: Like Scandinavians, most Baltic people speak rela- 
tively softly in business situations. 


Silence: Long pauses during discussions are found more commonly 
in Estonia than in Latvia and Lithuania. 


Conversational overlap: Interrupting another speaker in mid-sen- 
tence is considered rude behavior, especially in Estonia and Latvia. 
Wait until your counterpart has finished talking before speaking up. 


Interpersonal space: Expect the typical northern European-sized 
space bubble — about an arm’s length between people in a business 
situation, whether standing or seated. 


Touch behavior: Little physical touching in a business situation. 
Expect somewhat more expressiveness after a trusting relationship 
has been established. 


Eye contact: It is polite to maintain a steady (but not intense, “in- 
y p y > 
your-face”) gaze across the conference table, much as one would in 
Germany or Scandinavia. 


Gestures: Especially in Latvia and Estonia, expect controlled facial 
expressions and few gestures. Avoid hands in pockets while convers- 
ing. 


Women negotiators: Women business visitors normally encounter 
few problems in the Baltic markets. To avoid possible misunder- 
standings, women should avoid behavior which could be taken as 
flirtatious. 

Some older Latvian and Lithuanian men may not be accustomed 
to negotiating with businesswomen on the basis of equality. To en- 
sure being treated with the appropriate level of respect, inform your 
local counterparts of your title and level of responsibility before you 
arrive for the first meeting. When you are introduced, make sure 
your business card clearly states your position and find opportuni- 
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ties during the preliminary conversation for you and your associates 
to further explain your status. 


Baltic Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: Neat and conservative. For men, business suit, white 
or pastel solid-color shirt with a subdued tie. Women should wear 
an elegant suit or dress. 


Meeting and greeting: When meeting male counterparts, men 
should state their name clearly and shake hands firmly, then ex- 
change business cards. Shake hands again when leaving. Men 
should wait for women to offer their hand. Female business visitors 
who feel comfortable shaking hands should feel free to do so. For 
both sexes: Bring plenty of business cards; give one to each person 
attending the meeting. 


Forms of address: Expect to use your counterpart’s family name 
and professional title, if any. Avoid use of first names until your Bal- 
tic counterpart clearly invites you to do so. 


Gift-giving: Business gifts are welcome but not expected. If invited 
to someone’s home, bring flowers in an odd number, and remember 
to unwrap the bouquet before offering it to your hostess. Other good 
hostess gifts are imported wine, cognac or quality chocolates. 


Wining and dining: Business entertainment normally takes place 
outside the home, at lunch or dinner. Some younger business people 
may feel comfortable talking business over breakfast. 
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GROUP G 


Deal-Focused, Moderately Formal, 
Monochronic, Reserved 


eeceeececee eee eee eee eee ese 


British Business Behavior 


eeceerereece reece 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, some- 
times loosely called Britain, is a diverse culture. Visitors will note 
differences between the English, the Scots, the Welsh and the Irish, 
but also between people of the north and south of England. None- 
theless, for international negotiators there is a mainstream British 
business culture. 

Business visitors from Asia, the Mediterranean region, Africa 
and Latin America find their British counterparts deal-focused, in- 
dividualistic, direct, reserved and monochronic. In contrast, Ger- 
man, Swiss and Scandinavian visitors see Britons as moderately 
relationship-focused, indirect, hierarchical and mildly polychronic. 
Meanwhile, for U.S. business people the Brits are reserved, formal, 
class-conscious and often just a bit relaxed about time and schedul- 
ing. 

In fact, all of these conflicting descriptions are correct. Human 
beings are quite naturally ethnocentric, viewing people’s behavior 
through the lens of their own culture. So British negotiators do 
seem to be direct, deal-focused and time-obsessed compared with 
most Latins, Arabs and Asians. At the same time, however, they 
are also more indirect, relationship-oriented and relaxed about time 
than northern Europeans, as well as more formal and reserved than 
Americans. 


Language of business: Few Brits speak another language well 
enough to handle a serious business negotiation. Visitors not fluent 
in English should consider hiring an interpreter. 


Making contact: Famously a land of “old school ties” and the “old 
boy’s network,” Britain is a market where referrals, recommenda- 
tions and testimonials are extremely useful. If you do not have such 
connections, address your letter to the owner of a small company 
or to the chairman or managing director of a larger firm. It is wise 
to phone that executive’s secretary before writing to get the correct 
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name and exact title of the addressee. Trade shows, trade missions 
and chamber of commerce introductions are good ways to get in 
touch with potential customers and partners. 

Write in English with basic information about your company and 
your product, adding that you will contact them soon to set up an 
appointment. Follow this with a phone call requesting a meeting 
two or three weeks hence. Your British counterpart will suggest the 
time and place. 


Moderately deal-focused: Brits usually want to chat with a new 
business contact for some time before getting down to business. Vis- 
itors are well advised to wait for their local counterpart to initiate the 
business part of the meeting. The English need to get to know their 
overseas counterparts a bit before talking business. Some Germans, 
Swiss, Danes and Americans become impatient with what they re- 
gard as unnecessarily long preliminary conversations. 


Orientation to time: The pace of business life in London is some- 
what leisurely relative to that of Hong Kong or New York. And while 
visitors are expected to be on time, locals may occasionally be a 
few minutes late for meetings. Still, the British are definitely clock- 
obsessed compared with most Latins, Arabs and Africans, as well as 
the majority of South and Southeast Asians. 


Formality, hierarchies and status differences: Status in Eng- 
land is largely determined by one’s regional origin, social class, 
family background and accent. This contrasts with the situation in 
Australia and the Nordic countries, where people tend to be uncom- 
fortable with obvious status differences. 

The existence of these status distinctions explains the formality 
in social interaction noted by Australian, American and Scandina- 
vian visitors. While Americans, for example, like to switch almost 
immediately to the use of given names in business meetings, older 
Britons usually prefer to stay with Mr. or Mrs. until at least the sec- 
ond or third meeting. 

Younger business people are becoming less formal. Today it is 
increasingly common to hear Brits introduce themselves as “Bob” 
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or “Mary” in a telephone conversation. And, as elsewhere, the use of 
email acts to “informalize” the communication process. 


Communication style: In common with their German, Dutch and 
Scandinavian neighbors, the British are reserved rather than demon- 
strative in the way they communicate: their use of understatement, 
large space bubble, low-contact body language, restrained gestures 
as well as in their preference for always keeping a “stiff upper lip.” 

The British may appear expressive and extroverted to the Jap- 
anese, but they are reserved and introverted compared with the 
Latins of Europe and the Americas. 


Verbal communication: Business visitors from the high-context 
cultures of East Asia, the Arab world, and Latin America are some- 
times offended by what they regard as overly direct language, espe- 
cially in northern England. But on the other hand, Dutch, German 
and Danish visitors comment on the vague, indirect, roundabout 
language they encounter. That is because the British occupy an in- 
termediate position among the world’s cultures when it comes to 
verbal directness. 

Part of the confusion stems from class differences. Many upper- 
class Brits seem to value vague, oblique language while others speak 
more directly, so visitors should be prepared to encounter either ver- 
bal style. 


Paraverbal communication: Britons rarely interrupt their coun- 
terparts across the bargaining table. They are also less likely to raise 
their voice than are negotiators from more expressive societies such 
as those in southern Europe and Latin America. 


British Nonverbal Communication 


The handshake: When meeting and greeting, a light to moderate 
handshake is common. Brits do not normally shake hands with col- 
leagues upon meeting in the morning and again when leaving the 
office, as is common practice in some Continental cultures. 
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Spatial behavior: The normal interpersonal distance in a business 
context is about an arm’s length. The British tend to stand and sit 
further apart than the Arabs and Latins. Moreover, two Englishmen 
in conversation will often stand at a 90-degree angle to each other, 
rather than facing each other directly as two Italians or two Arabs 
usually do. Direct, face-to-face conversation seems to make some 
Brits uncomfortable. 


Gaze behavior: Eye contact tends to be less direct than in emotion- 
ally expressive cultures such as Italy and Brazil. A very direct gaze 
may be interpreted as rude and intrusive. 


Touch behavior: This is a low-contact culture. Except for the 
handshake, most British people avoid touching others in public. For 
example, the American custom of back-slapping, elbow-grabbing 
and arm-around-the-shoulders is considered slightly vulgar. 


Gestures: As is the case with other reserved cultures, the British 
use relatively few hand and arm gestures. When flashing the two- 
finger “peace” sign, make sure your palm is facing outward; with 
palm inward this is a very rude gesture. Avoid pointing with your 
index finger; instead indicate direction with a nod of your head. 


British Business Protocol 


Dress code: Men wear a dark suit, plain shirt, conservative tie and 
polished black shoes. Avoid striped ties: they can be seen as imi- 
tating prestigious British regimental ties. Black shoes should be of 
the laced type rather than loafers, which are considered too casu- 
al. Natural fibers are considered more acceptable than synthetics. 
Women should likewise dress conservatively, avoiding garish colors 
and too much jewelry. 


Meeting and greeting: While men exchange light handshakes, 
some women choose not to offer their hand. Men should always 
wait for the woman to extend her hand. 
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Forms of address: Use Mr., Mrs., Miss or Ms. until your coun- 
terpart suggests switching to given names. Medical doctors, dentists 
and clergy expect to be addressed with their titles, but a male sur- 
geon is plain Mister. Visitors accustomed to saying “Yes sir” and 
“No sir” as a sign of respect to older or senior people should avoid 
this practice in Britain. 


Business gifts: This is not a gift-giving culture — it’s better to invite 
your counterparts to dinner. 


British Social Etiquette 


Hostess gifts: If invited to an English home bring chocolates, liq- 
uor, champagne or flowers. Avoid white lilies (only for funerals) and 
red roses (unless you wish to signal a romantic interest). Be sure to 
send along a handwritten thank-you note the next day. During the 
meal keep both hands on the table, both elbows off the table. 


Wining and dining: Pub lunches are customary for business enter- 
tainment while dinners tend to be more of a social event. Avoid talk- 
ing business unless your British counterpart clearly initiates such a 
discussion. 


Pub etiquette: Patrons take turn ordering drinks. When you order 
drinks at the bar, catch the publican’s eye and say, “Another pint, 
please!” rather than shouting or silently holding up your glass for a 
refill. In fact, “please” and “thank you” are very important words 
throughout Britain. 


British Negotiating Style 


Your presentation: Accustomed to understatement, British buyers 
are turned off by hype and exaggerated claims. Presentations should 
be straight-forward and factual. Humor is acceptable, but visitors 
from abroad should remember that it rarely translates well. The saf- 
est humor is of the self-deprecatory variety. 
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Bargaining range: The British have been doing business all over 
the world for hundreds of years. They may put a wide safety margin 
in their opening position so as to leave room for substantial conces- 
sions during the bargaining process. This practice may put off ne- 
gotiators from Germany and Sweden, where the “high-low” tactic 
is frowned upon. 


Decision-making: Some “time is money” Americans find the 
British process too time-consuming, but for the rest of the world’s 
business cultures it is quite normal. 


Role of the contract: Expect emphasis on legal aspects and the fine 
points of the written agreement. Should a dispute or disagreement 
arise later the British tend to rely on the terms of the contract and 
could become suspicious if their counterpart invokes non-contract 
issues such as the importance of the long-term relationship. 
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Irish Business Behavior 
(Eire: Republic of Ireland) 


Visitors with experience doing business in Britain will find many 
similarities in business behavior in the Republic of Ireland. How- 
ever, the differences can still cause problems unless we are prepared. 


Relationships: Americans accustomed to cold calls and “one-call 
closings” may be surprised by the amount of relationship-building 
needed to do business successfully in Ireland. Here are some proven 
ways for deal-focused people to build effective relationships in this 
market: 


— Expect to socialize before, during and after sit-down bargain- 
ing sessions. 

— Tackle important issues face-to-face rather than over the phone 
or by written communication. 

— Whenever a significant amount of time (a month or more) has 
elapsed since the last meeting, start the session with social chit- 
chat on subjects of mutual interest. Include some references to 
what has happened since the last meeting. 

— When making new contacts, arrange to be introduced by an 
influential third party. 

— Avoid anything which might be interpreted as showing off. 
Like Australians, the Irish warm to people who come across as 
modest and unassuming. 


Formality and social hierarchies: In general the Irish are much 
less class-conscious than the British. Most people use first names in 
a social setting, but when meeting Irish business people for the first 
time it’s a good idea to let them suggest moving to first names. It is 
appropriate to use professional and academic titles such as Professor 
or Doctor, although, as in Britain, surgeons only rate “Mr.” 


Orientation to time: Even in Dublin the pace of life in Ireland is 
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a bit slower than in Germany or the U.S. Schedules and deadlines 
may not be rigidly adhered to and your counterparts may be a bit 
late for appointments, but the Irish still expect foreign visitors to be 
on time for business meetings. 


Communication behavior: Visitors find their Irish counterparts 
somewhat reserved at first, although more gregarious and expressive 
than the British. People in Ireland usually loosen up rather quickly 
over a few pints of Guinness, which is one more reason to spend 
time in pubs! 

The Irish tend to be less direct than Scandinavians or Ameri- 
cans, often avoiding a blunt “yes” or “no” in response to a question. 
Directness seems to be equated with rudeness, especially among 
Irish people born and raised outside of the capital city. Dubliners 
are somewhat more direct in speech and writing. 


Irish Business Protocol 


Meeting and Greeting: A firm handshake with good eye contact 
is the norm. Shake hands when you are introduced, when you meet 
and when you take leave of people you don’t know well, and when 
you meet a friend you haven’t seen for quite a while. 


Touch behavior: This is a low-contact culture. Except for the 
handshake, most Irish people avoid touching others in public. 


Gestures: Expect few hand and arm gestures. When flashing the 
two-finger “peace” sign, make sure your palm is facing outward. 
With palm inward this becomes an obscene gesture. 


Dress code: Business people generally dress less formally than in 
the UK or in most parts of the Continent. However, visitors are 
well advised to dress conservatively for the first meeting with new 
counterparts. 


Business gifts: While this is not a gift-giving culture, small gifts 
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such as pens, books, desk accessories and ties may be exchanged at 
the successful conclusion of negotiations. 


Irish Social Etiquette 


Queue behavior: As you would in Britain, always take your place 
in lines. 


Hostess gifts: If invited to an Irish home for a meal, bring a small 
gift such as chocolates, liquor, champagne or flowers. An invitation 
to “tea” can mean just that but it can also mean a full meal. If in 
doubt, ask. Remember to send a thank-you note the next day. 


Pub etiquette: Pub lunches are customary for business entertain- 
ment. Patrons take turns ordering drinks. Keep track of rounds, pay 
for yours when it’s your turn. People who pay for extra rounds are 
seen as show-offs. Refusing a drink is a major insult. Traditional 
Irishmen expect women to order a glass (half a pint) rather than a 
pint of beer. Toasts: “Cheers” is good. Slainte (SLAHN-chah), good 
luck, is more formal. 


Irish Negotiating Behavior 


Your presentation: Irish business people are turned off by hype 
and exaggerated claims. Presentations should be straight-forward 
and factual. While humor is acceptable, remember that jokes and 
humor translate poorly across cultures. The safest humor in Ireland 
is of the self-deprecatory variety. 


Bargaining range: Beware of putting too wide a safety margin in 
your opening position. This tactic may convince the Irish you are 
the wrong business partner. 


Overcoming negotiating obstacles: Be relaxed, friendly and as 
humble as possible. The Irish have a very long memory for perceived 
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slights and for what they regard as unfair dealings in the past. The 
best way to overcome this tough obstacle is to (a) build strong, trust- 
ing relationships and to (b) structure the new deal so as to offer 
plenty of WIN to the Irish side. 


Decision-making: Deal-focused negotiators may find that the 
Irish negotiating process takes too much time, but in relation to 
most of the world’s business cultures it is quite normal. 
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Danish Business Behavior 


eee ereresceeeece 


While, of course, no two Danes are alike, Danish business behavior 
tends to be deal-focused, low-context, very egalitarian and mono- 
chronic. Only about 10 of the world’s 6900 or so business cultures 
share this rare combination of traits. In contrast, the great majority 
of business cultures are relationship-focused, high-context, hierar- 
chical and polychronic. Their status as a tiny minority means that 
Danish expectations and assumptions regarding business and man- 
agement behavior tend to differ sharply from most of their interna- 
tional counterparts’. 

Danes and other Scandinavians are rated as exceptionally hon- 
est and trustworthy in international comparisons. In the 1990s an 
experiment involving a wallet “accidentally” dropped on the street 
was carried out in some 20 different European cities. The Economist 
of 22 June 1996 reported that Danes and Norwegians turned in the 
highest percentage of “lost” wallets. That was no surprise to Euro- 
peans who consistently rate Scandinavian people very high in terms 
of honesty. 

Moreover Denmark and its Nordic neighbors always rank among 
the 10 “cleanest” of the 150 or so countries rated annually by Trans- 
parency International in terms of official corruption and bribery. 

Interestingly, among the four Nordic countries the Danes are in 
some ways the least like their Nordic neighbors. Whereas, for exam- 
ple, Swedes believe strongly in the sanctity of contracts, Danes tend 
to be more flexible — perhaps more open to changed circumstances. 
Perhaps that is one reason Swedes sometimes call their Danish cous- 
ins “the Latins of the north.” 


Language of Business 


Most Danish business people speak English well. According to EU 
statistics, Danes have the second-highest national competence in 
English after the Dutch. In addition, many Danish business peo- 
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ple speak German. French is less common today but an increasing 
number of Danes speak some basic Spanish. 


Deal-Focused Business Behavior 


Being deal-focused, Danes find it normal to make direct contact 
with potential international business partners. They may be un- 
aware that in relationship-focused cultures they are expected to use 
an indirect approach, for example to be introduced by a third party 
or to meet on a trade mission or at a trade show. 

Having contacts and personal connections in Denmark can be 
helpful, but is less important than in the relationship-oriented mar- 
kets of Asia, Latin America and the Middle East. 

Danes like to get down to business quickly with very little small 
talk. Few Danes are accustomed to developing in-depth personal 
relationships with international business partners. Deal-focused 
people tend to maintain a sharp division between their business life 
and their private life. Most Danes do not expect to spend much time 
outside of office hours with overseas visitors, for example. They are 
pleasantly surprised when they are so well looked after in Asian rela- 
tionship-focused cultures, but seldom think about offering a similar 
level of hospitality to visitors in Denmark. 

Culture is about expectations and Danes expect to conduct most 
business via email, phone and video-conferencing. They are not al- 
ways aware of the importance of face-to-face meetings when work- 
ing with relationship-focused counterparts. 

Like other deal-focused people, Danes tend to be task-oriented 
rather than people-oriented. They like to “get to the point” and dis- 
like lengthy conversations which have nothing to do with the busi- 
ness at hand. Like their German neighbors Danes generally believe 
their approach is efficient: too much “chit-chat” is a waste of time. 

Although devoted to their immediate family members and 
friends, Danes are strong individualists. As such they are often un- 
aware of their international counterparts’ strong attachments to ex- 
tended families, clans and other in-groups. 

With the right product or service at the right price and quality 
a deal can usually be closed in less time than is the case in most 
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relationship-focused markets. For example, when the U.S. Global 
Management consultancy helped an American manufacturer crack 
the Japanese market, it took two and a half years from the first (in- 
direct) contact to land the first order. At about the same time Global 
Management aided another U.S. company in the same industry to 
get started in Denmark. But with the Danes it was possible to con- 
tact potential importers directly, and the first contract was signed 
just six weeks later. 

At the first meeting, Danes usually expect to get down to busi- 
ness after just a few minutes of small talk. They get to know their 
counterparts while talking business, whereas in relationship-focused 
cultures such as China and India the visitor is expected to take more 
time to build rapport first. 


Verbal Directness 


Like other deal-focused people Danes tend to use low-context, di- 
rect language, usually saying exactly what they mean and meaning 
what they say. Hence Danes are often confused by the indirectness 
of their high-context business partners and may misinterpret vague, 
indirect responses as attempts to mislead them. 

Similarly, Danes may be unaware that their natural frankness 
may be interpreted as rudeness or arrogance by customers and part- 
ners from high-context cultures who are accustomed to “polite,” 
indirect language. In high-context cultures, which make up the 
overwhelming majority of the world’s cultures, people are easily of- 
fended by a blunt “no,” for instance, and so business partners may 
expect bad news to be delivered in a soft, roundabout way. 

When Danes in Global Management workshops are learning 
how to understand and deal with high-context business partners, 
their most common questions are “When does the word ‘yes’ really 
mean yes?” and “Why do our colleagues so often say ‘yes’ when they 
really mean no?” 

Recently one of our workshop participants pointed out an inter- 
esting exception to the rule that Danes usually say what they mean 
and mean what they say. That exception is irony or “black humor,” 
in which the meaning is the opposite of what is said. While Brits, for 
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example, tend to appreciate this kind of humor, many other foreign 
visitors are confused or even offended. 

I was reminded of another exception when a French manager 
employed in a large Danish company told me in 2010, “Our Danish 
bosses don’t provide us with direction; only hints. They never tell us 
directly what they expect us to do.” Another French interviewee put 
it this way: “Our Danish managers give us what we take as advice, 
then we find out it was actually an order. They do not make their 
expectations clear.” 

This second exception has to do with the Danes’ egalitarian 
management style, which we cover in the next section. 


Egalitarian Business Behavior 


Based on their society’s strongly egalitarian values, Danish business 
behavior is very informal. In contrast to people from more formal, 
hierarchical cultures, Danes rarely show deference or special respect 
to older or high-ranking people. They tend to be governed to some 
extent by janteloven, a highly egalitarian code of conduct which or- 
dains that no one should consider himself or herself of higher status 
or better than others. 

In many Danish firms it is possible for the CEO to call a fork-lift 
driver in a warehouse, for instance, and ask a question, and just as 
possible for an assembly-line worker to phone the big boss with a 
comment or complaint. This behavior is unheard of in more hierar- 
chical cultures. Most Danish companies operate with a flat manage- 
ment structure with very few layers of bosses. 

Danes address each other informally, usually employing the fa- 
miliar pronoun du (you) and first names even when meeting coun- 
terparts for the first time. In most firms they also dress relatively 
informally for business meetings. In more hierarchical cultures such 
informality may be interpreted as showing lack of respect. 


Egalitarian Management Style: In Denmark workers are ex- 
pected to do their jobs without close supervision, and they reject 
being told how to do a task. Accordingly, managers tend to phrase 
instructions more as guidance or suggestions. While this “indirect” 
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approach works fine in Denmark, it tends to cause great confusion 
outside of Scandinavia because workers in hierarchical cultures 
(most of the world) expect clear, straightforward direction. And that 
is why Danish project leaders and expatriate managers so frequently 
encounter difficulties when operating internationally. The solution 
to this problem is a course in how to manage across cultures. 


Monochronic Time Behavior 


Denmark is a rigid-time culture in which minutes are important and 
tardiness is regarded as impolite. Meetings usually begin on time; 
visitors are rarely kept waiting. Danes consider it rude if meetings 
are interrupted by phone calls or other intrusions. They expect visi- 
tors to turn off their mobile phones in meetings and are offended 
when phones ring and are answered or when people text during 
meetings. 

Schedules and deadlines are firm; deliveries are expected to be 
on time. 


Emotionally Reserved Communication Style 


As you move from south to north in Europe you find people becom- 
ing less emotionally expressive and more reserved. When you reach 
Finland in the Far North you will find the most reserved of the 
Nordic peoples; next come the Swedes and Norwegians. Danes are 
a bit more expressive than their immediate neighbors but very re- 
served compared to southern Europeans. Here’s what all that means 
to business visitors: 


Voice volume: Danes tend to speak softly compared to Italians and 
Spaniards. 


Interpersonal distance: As a rule Danes stand farther apart from 
each other than southern Italians, for example. The normal distance 
ranges from about 25 to 40 cm (15 to 25 inches). 
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Touch behavior: In a business setting there is little or no touch- 
ing except for the handshake, closer to the German style than the 
French. 


Eye contact: Expect a direct gaze across the bargaining table, less 
intense than in Turkey or Greece but more direct than is common 
in East and Southeast Asia. 


Gestures: Like their German and Nordic neighbors Danes rely 
more on verbal language than body language. A whole book has 
been written on Italian gestures; the Danish gestures I’ve seen 
wouldn’t rate a short paragraph. 


Paraverbal and nonverbal communication: Danes tend to be 
relatively restrained in their style of paraverbal and nonverbal com- 
munication compared with emotionally expressive Latin Europe- 
ans, Latin Americans, and many North Americans. Danes from 
Jutland, especially western Jutland, tend to be more reserved than 
their counterparts from Copenhagen. 


Modesty: Many Danes are so modest they mumble their name 
when introducing themselves. They also tend to understate their 
achievements and make self-deprecating remarks. Indeed it would 
be fair to say that modesty is a national characteristic of Danes, who 
are put off by the breezy self-promotion they see in people from cer- 
tain other cultures. Foreign visitors will make a more favorable first 
impression by letting the Danes find out for themselves how smart 
they are. 

Danish modesty is reflected in advertising messages as well: 
for years Carlsberg promoted its brew as “perhaps the best beer in 
town” — a far cry from the boastful hype found in ad campaigns 
from many other cultures. 


Business Communication Style: In Denmark it is considered 
rude to interrupt another speaker in mid-sentence, while in south- 
ern Europe and South America conversational overlap is accepted 
practice. 
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Danish Business Protocol 


Dress code: Many Danish business people dress relatively infor- 
mally at the office, although this varies from one company to an- 
other. Male business visitors to Denmark can perhaps be a bit more 
relaxed than when meeting German, French or British counter- 
parts, but should still wear a suit or jacket and tie to the first meet- 
ing. Women negotiators wear a suit or dress. 


Meeting and greeting: Expect a firm handshake and steady, mod- 
erate eye contact. Business cards are normally exchanged with one 
hand. Address your counterparts with their surname until they sug- 
gest moving to first names — which usually happens early in the busi- 
ness relationship. 


Wining and dining: Danes are friendly, generous hosts. Busi- 
ness entertaining is done at lunch or dinner, rarely over breakfast. 
Among other things, Denmark is famous for smørrebrød, a selection 
of open-faced sandwiches, often washed down with good local beer. 
At dinner many Danes drink more wine these days than beer, differ- 
ing in this custom from some of their Nordic neighbors. 


Gift-giving: Business gifts are less common here than in relation- 
ship-focused cultures. Bring a quality logo gift, an item your coun- 
try is famous for, or a good book about your home country. If invited 
for dinner at home, bring wine or flowers. Flowers should be pre- 
sented wrapped. 


Danish Negotiating Behavior 


Business presentations: Danish negotiators are irritated by “hard 
sell” tactics. They react better to a well-documented, straightfor- 
ward approach without exaggerated claims. 


Bargaining style: Danes also dislike that common international 
negotiating tactic, the “high-low” gambit — starting off with a highly 
inflated initial offer. Business visitors fresh from negotiating in the 
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Middle East, China or Brazil where negotiators expect this tactic 
will do better opening with a more realistic offer in Denmark. 

Equally irritating to Danes is the use of artificial deadlines as 
a pressure tactic. “You’ve got to make your decision this week! 
Next Monday we’re putting through an across-the-board price in- 
crease....” 


The contract: Most Danish companies regard the written agree- 
ment as definitive and refer to it whenever subsequent disagree- 
ments arise. 
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Norwegian Business Behavior 


eeceereresce reece 


Visitors from northern Europe and North America find it easy to 
do business in Norway, partly because so many Norwegians today 
speak English and partly because the business practices are familiar. 
In contrast, visitors from Asia, Africa and Latin America may be 
puzzled by some aspects of Norwegian business behavior. 


Language of business: Most Norwegian business people speak 
and read English fluently; many speak German or French as well. 
Business visitors who do not have a command of English will be able 
to arrange for a competent interpreter in the major cities. 


Making contact: Although referrals and introductions are useful 
everywhere, Norwegian companies can be contacted directly for an 
appointment. Intermediaries are less important than in the relation- 
ship-focused business cultures of Asia, Latin America and the Mid- 
dle East. 

At the first meeting most Norwegians are ready to talk business 
after only a few minutes of small talk. Chit-chat and general conver- 
sation do not represent an important part of doing business in this 
culture. Norwegians get to know their counterparts while talking 
business, whereas in relationship-focused cultures visitors must take 
more time to build rapport. 


Verbal directness: Norwegians are used to relatively frank, 
straight-forward language in contrast to the indirect, roundabout 
language common in much of Asia, Latin America and the Middle 
East. However, Norwegians tend to be less direct than Germans and 
Danes. For instance, when not really interested in a particular deal 
they may find it rude to say so bluntly. In this they resemble many 
British negotiators. 


Informality: Norwegians are very egalitarian and less formal than 
people from more hierarchical cultures. For example, they are in- 
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formal compared to Germans, although more formal than many 
Danes. 

At the first meeting it is okay for visitors to introduce themselves 
to their counterparts rather than waiting to be formally introduced 
by a secretary. 

Although Norwegians usually address each other rather infor- 
mally, first names are less commonly used than, for instance, in 
the U.S. Visitors should wait for their local counterparts to suggest 
switching to first names. Expect fewer protocol rituals than in more 
formal, hierarchical societies. 


Punctuality and schedules: Business meetings start on time in 
Norway. If you are going to be a few minutes late, call your coun- 
terpart to explain the problem and advise of your new arrival time. 
It is polite for visitors to suggest a probable ending time for the first 
meeting, if possible. This allows local counterparts to plan their day. 
Meetings are rarely interrupted by phone calls or other intrusions. 

Schedules and deadlines are firm. Norwegians quickly lose inter- 
est in dealing with business partners who fail to meet their obliga- 
tions in a timely manner. 

A note about social punctuality would be in order here. My wife 
and I lived in Singapore during the early 1990s. When we were in- 
vited along with several other couples to a seven o’clock dinner at 
the home of the Norwegian ambassador, all but one couple arrived a 
few minutes before seven. The guests stood around outside chatting 
with each other until exactly 19:00, when one of the Scandinavian 
guests rang the bell. A few minutes later dinner was served, and by 
the time the tardy couple arrived, dinner was half over. You can be 
sure those two embarassed people arrived right on the dot the next 
time they were invited to a Norwegian home for dinner! 


Emotionally Reserved Communication Style 


Although a warm and friendly people, most Norwegians are re- 
strained in their paraverbal and nonverbal communication com- 
pared to expressive Latin Europeans, Latin Americans and many 
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North Americans. Latins and Arabs may misinterpret Nordic reti- 
cence as lack of interest in the discussion. 


Paraverbal communication: Norwegians tend to be soft-spoken 
and taciturn compared with southern Europeans, though certainly 
not compared to the Japanese. On the other hand, business visitors 
will not experience the long gaps in conversation encountered in 
even more reserved cultures such as Finland and Japan. While in 
Latin Europe and South America it is acceptable to interrupt an- 
other speaker at meetings, in Norway this is regarded as rude be- 
havior. 


Nonverbal communication: As is the case in other reserved cul- 
tures, Norwegians tend to stand at an arm’s length distance from 
conversational partners in business gatherings. In contrast, expres- 
sive Latins and Arabs may step in much closer, causing discomfort 
and stress to locals who are unaware of this cultural difference. 

Expect little touching in a business situation except for the hand- 
shake. Avoid arm-grabbing and back-slapping. Visitors from expres- 
sive, high-contact cultures should not misinterpret Nordic reserve 
as coldness or arrogance. 

At the bargaining table Norwegians normally employ moderate 
gaze behavior, alternately looking their counterparts in the eye and 
then looking away. This may confuse Arabs and Latins, who are 
accustomed to strong, steady eye contact. The obverse is that Nor- 
wegian gaze behavior may confuse some Japanese and Southeast 
Asians. Negotiators from these cultures are used to soft, indirect eye 
contact and might equate the Scandinavian gaze with staring, which 
is perceived as rude or even hostile. 

While emotionally expressive Latins employ numerous vigorous 
hand and arm gestures and facial expressions during negotiations, 
Norwegians use few gestures. As in some other European and Latin 
American cultures, the “A-OK” thumb-and-forefinger circle ges- 
ture is considered rude. 
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Norwegian Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Appointments: Office hours are normally from 8:00 or 9:00 to 
16:00 Monday through Friday. Summer hours are from 8:00 to 
15:00. Avoid July and August, the week before and the week after 
Christmas, and the week before Easter as well as May 17 and 18. Be 
aware that if a public holiday falls on a Thursday, Norwegians are 
likely to take Friday off. They also like to leave the office promptly 
at closing time. 


Dress code: Male business visitors can be a bit more relaxed than 
German, French or Spanish counterparts, but should still wear a 
suit or jacket and tie to the first meeting. Women negotiators may 
wear a suit, dress or dressy pants. 


Meeting and greeting: Despite the Nordic reserve, expect a warm, 
friendly welcome. The greeting will be accompanied by a firm, brief 
handshake and steady, moderate eye contact. Shake hands with 
each person present and again when leaving. Some Norwegians re- 
gard the American greeting, “How are you?” as a personal question 
which requires a long, detailed response. Better are impersonal ex- 
pressions such as “Good morning” or “Good afternoon.” 


The name game: When introduced for the first time, address your 
counterpart by his or her full name, e.g. “Mr. Ole Hansen.” Ameri- 
cans and Australians need to remember to stay with surnames and 
titles until their Norwegian counterparts suggest moving to first 
names. Male visitors should not be surprised if they are addressed 
by their surname alone. While “Good morning, Smith” would be 
considered rude in North America, it is quite acceptable in Norway. 


Titles: Professional titles such as Doctor and Professor are used, 
followed by the family name, whereas business titles such as “Direc- 
tor” are not used. It is appropriate to address government officials 
with their titles. 


Conversation: Norwegians appreciate modesty and a degree of 
humility. They consider flaunting wealth or success to be in poor 
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taste. Avoid comments which could be taken as boastful or self-pro- 
moting. Good topics of conversation include hobbies, politics, travel 
and sports, especially winter sports such as skiing. Avoid criticism 
of peoples or cultures: Norwegians value tolerance and charity. Also 
to be avoided are comments about the high cost of living in Norway; 
your local counterparts are tired of hearing about it. 


Gift-giving: Except for Christmas presents and tasteful logo items 
this is not a gift-giving business culture. However, upon successful 
completion of negotiations a bottle of quality Cognac or whiskey 
will not be refused. Make sure your gift is neatly wrapped in quality 


paper. 


Business entertaining: Norwegians very often invite visitors out 
for meals. Business entertaining is done at lunch or dinner, rarely 
over breakfast. If your meeting takes place in the late morning, you 
may invite your local counterpart for lunch. However, be ready to 
yield graciously to an invitation from the Norwegian side. Here, the 
person who invites pays the bill. 

To catch the waiter’s attention, raise your hand with the index 
finger extended. It is okay to discuss business during lunch. At a 
business dinner it is polite to wait for the host to bring up business 
matters. 

It is perfectly acceptable for a female business visitor to invite a 
male counterpart to dinner, and she normally will have no problem 
paying the bill. A woman alone will also feel comfortable in a res- 
taurant or bar. 


Formal toasting: Usually the host makes a short speech and pro- 
poses the first toast. Guests look into the eyes of the person being 
toasted, give a slight nod and say Skål (cheers). Before putting your 
glass down, look into the person’s eyes again and nod. Both women 
and men may offer toasts. Guests may toast the hostess by saying 
Takk (thank you). 


Social etiquette: It is not uncommon for visitors to be invited home 
for a meal. Dinner is commonly eaten between 17:00 and 18:00. Be 
on time. If you are going to be more than a few minutes late, call. 
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Guests should wait at the door until invited to enter. It is polite 
to remain standing until the hostess is seated and to start eating 
only after the host has invited everyone to begin. It is customary to 
thank the hostess by saying, Takk for maten (thank you for the food). 
Guests from some East Asian cultures should remember that it is 
impolite to leave soon after dinner. Expect to leave around 22:00 in 
the winter, about 23:00 in the summer. Unless your hosts are smok- 
ers, do not light up in a Norwegian home or office without asking 
permission. 

It is polite to bring chocolates, pastries, wine, liquor or flowers. 
Avoid lilies, carnations and all white flowers, which are more appro- 
priate for funerals. Present the gift to the lady of the house, who is 
likely to open it upon receipt. 


Norwegian Negotiating Behavior 


Sales presentation: Scandinavian business people tend to be irri- 
tated by “hard sell” tactics. They react better to a well-documented, 
straightforward approach without hype or exaggerated claims. 


Humor: In contrast to some other northern European cultures 
such as Germany and Sweden, humor is quite acceptable during 
presentations. Jokes and casual conversation mix well with serious 
business discussions. But remember that because it is strongly cul- 
ture-specific, humor often does not translate well. Self-deprecating 
humor is the least likely to offend. 


Bargaining style: Avoid the negotiating tactic known as the “high- 
low” gambit: starting off with a highly inflated initial offer and then 
offering price reductions. Business visitors accustomed to doing 
business in the Middle East, China or Brazil, where this tactic is 
popular, will be more successful in Norway opening with a realistic 
offer. 

Using artificial deadlines as a pressure tactic is also likely to back- 
fire. Far worse, however, would be to offer, directly or indirectly, any 
kind of inducement which could be taken as a bribe. Norway and 
its Scandinavian neighbors consistently rank at the top of any list 
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of corruption-free business cultures — one more reason why visitors 
find Norway a pleasant place to do business. 


The contract: The written agreement is regarded as definitive 
when subsequent business disagreements arise. Norwegians may re- 
act negatively if an international counterpart relies on the strength 
of the relationship between the two sides to renegotiate terms after 
the contract has been signed, an approach employed by some East 
Asian firms. Norwegians may also be irritated by negotiators who 
insist on having a lawyer sit with them at the bargaining table. It 
is better to keep legal advisors in the background until it’s time to 
finalize the agreement. 
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Swedish Business Behavior 


eeceereresce ee ece 


Twice as large in population as their Nordic neighbors, Sweden boasts 
a strong engineering industry led by big companies such as Ericsson, 
Volvo and Electrolux. Of course, any culture’s business behavior re- 
flects its societal values. If you know that Swedes value equality, ef- 
ficiency and modesty, for example, it helps you anticipate what will 
happen across the bargaining table or in a management role in Stock- 
holm or Gothenburg. 

Here’s what Swedes say about themselves, according to a survey 
by the Stockholm School of Economics: “honest, punctual, efficient, 
low risk-takers, lacking social confidence, having strong technical 
skills, well-mannered and courteous.” The SSE survey also found 
that Swedes describe themselves as “consensus-oriented, communi- 
cating too infrequently, and avoiding both conflict and confronta- 
tion.” Few non-Swedes I have met disagree with these self-assess- 
ments. 

The visitor will find some regional differences, but these varia- 
tions rarely cause problems for business visitors. The following are 
clues to Swedish negotiating and management behavior. 


Egalitarian Business Behavior 


A continuum showing egalitarian cultures on one side and hierar- 
chical cultures on the other would find Sweden located at the far 
end of the egalitarian side, where it is joined by the other three 
Nordic cultures, Australia and New Zealand, and to some extent 
North America. That, of course, means that almost all of the circa 
6900 other cultures interact in a more hierarchical, formal way than 
Swedes do. 

Scandinavian cultures have been equality-minded for a long 
time. Egalitarian values also show up in the flat structure of the 
Swedish management model. Top executives do not hesitate to 
communicate directly with junior employees. And the informal way 
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Swedes communicate with each other along with the simplicity of 
business protocol are further aspects of this very strong belief in 
equality. Visitors from more hierarchical cultures need to remember 
that in the Scandinavian countries lack of deference does not mean 
lack of respect. 


Deal-Focus 


Although it is the Americans who are at the extreme end of this 
cultural continuum, Sweden also belongs to this tiny handful of 
transaction-oriented, deal-focused business cultures. For example, 
whereas people in relationship-focused markets are uncomfortable 
talking business with strangers, Swedes tend to be quite open to 
approaches from companies they have never heard of. Moreover, 
Swedes tend to respond positively to requests for meetings without a 
third-party introduction or recommendation — provided, of course, 
that the business proposal looks interesting. 

Visitors from the relationship-oriented cultures of Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East may be surprised when their counterparts in 
Stockholm are ready to discuss business at the first meeting after 
only a very few minutes of chit-chat. The efficient Swedes like to get 
down to business right away. Even more than the Germans they dis- 
like small talk, which some refer to as a waste of time. 


Verbal Directness 


Business visitors from relationship-focused cultures such as China, 
Japan or Saudi Arabia may be shocked by Swedish bluntness, which 
may be perceived as rudeness by people used to polite evasions and 
circumlocution. Swedes conducting business in Shanghai or Tokyo 
may need to learn to interpret high-context indirectness. A recent 
case illustrates this issue: 
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Case: Communicating with Swedish Engineers 

A team of engineers and purchasing specialists from a Swedish mobile phone 
manufacturer was visiting Shanghai to discuss technical specifications with their 
new Chinese supplier of high-tech components. 

Over several days the Swedish team carefully presented details for a number 
of new components. From time to time they asked the English-speaking Chinese 
engineers, “Do you understand so far? Is everything quite clear? Are there any 
questions?” Whenever they asked, the local engineers would nod, smile, and 
reply that they understood. There were no questions, which surprised the Nor- 
dic visitors somewhat, given the complexity of the technical issues. Each night 
when the Swedish engineers sat down together for dinner they marveled at how 
quickly their local counterparts were picking up the new specifications. 

After the Swedes returned to Stockholm, however, email correspondence 
quickly revealed that their new supplier's engineers had in fact failed to under- 
stand key portions of the presentation. The Swedes were puzzled. Why did the 
Chinese engineers repeatedly say they understood when they really did not? 
Why were there no questions, no requests for clarification? 

Later, at a workshop on communicating with Chinese colleagues, the Swedes 
learned that Chinese tend not to admit lack of understanding, which might cause 
them to lose face. In most Asian cultures it is considered highly discourteous to 
respond “no” to a question. The solution to this cross-cultural communication 
problem was for the Swedes to simply avoid asking questions requiring a yes or 
no answer. 

The Stockholm engineers also learned that they should have socialized with 
their Shanghai colleagues at dinner and karaoke bars. Once a trusting relation- 
ship has been established Chinese tend to open up and respond in ways that 
match low-context Swedish expectations. 


Emotionally Reserved Communication Style 


Emotionally reserved communication can be another source of 
cross-cultural confusion, though this time Swedes have plenty of 
company: Most northern Europeans as well as East and Southeast 
Asians avoid open displays of strong emotion. That contrasts with 
the emotionally expressive behavior of southern Europeans, Latin 
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Americans and Middle Easterners who show emotion freely when 
they communicate. 


Paraverbal language: Soft-spoken compared to expressive Ital- 
ians, Greeks and Spaniards, Swedes may be startled or upset if a 
negotiator from an expressive culture shouts or pounds the table 
during a meeting. On the other hand, visitors from the Middle East 
or southern Europe are often confused by Scandinavian reserve — 
they wonder what’s going on. 

And then there is the problem of conversational overlap. Some 
years ago Swedish researchers recorded many hours of negotiations 
between Swedish and Spanish companies meeting in Stockholm. 
Playing back the tapes they found that the Spaniards interrupted 
their Nordic counterparts five times as often as the Swedes inter- 
rupted the Spaniards. The problem is that for people raised in a 
reserved culture, frequent interruptions are very irritating, even in- 
sulting. 

Personally I understand how the Swedish negotiators reacted to 
these frequent interruptions. As an American of mostly Scandina- 
vian extraction, I was taught that people should take turns when 
conversing — something like the players in a table-tennis match. But 
as a manager in Florence, when I had four Italian visitors in my of- 
fice for a meeting, all four would sometimes be talking at the same 
time. 


Nonverbal Language 


Space bubble: Swedes maintain an arm’s length distance at busi- 
ness meetings while counterparts from expressive cultures like to 
move in much closer, sometimes causing discomfort to Swedes. 


Meeting and greeting: Swedes tend to smile less often than more 
expressive Americans and Latins; touch behavior is limited to the 


handshake. 


Gaze behavior: Eye contact is less intense than that employed by 
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Arabs, for example, but stronger than many East and Southeast 
Asians are comfortable with. 


Gestures: Expect to see few gestures; Swedes do not talk with their 
hands. A toss of the head is body language for “come here.” 


Moderation: Related to the Swedish reserved manner of communi- 
cating is their famous sense of modesty and moderation. The word 
lagom is difficult to translate but has to do with “moderation in eve- 
rything.” Modesty, humility and a lack of assertiveness are positive 
traits in Sweden. 


Time behavior: Swedes pride themselves on being punctual and 
adhering to schedule, and expect their business partners to do the 
same. Business visitors from polychronic cultures, where people are 
less concerned about punctuality, should take note. 


Swedish Business Protocol and Social Etiquette 


Dress code: Suit and tie for men at the first meeting, then follow 
the lead of your counterparts. Suit or dress for women. 


Meeting and greeting: Expect a firm handshake. Address people 
by Mr., Miss or Mrs. plus their family name until invited to move to 
first names. With younger people this is likely to happen very soon. 


Business entertainment: Business lunches and dinners are held 
at restaurants. Unlike in many parts of southern Europe, it is com- 
mon to see businesswomen pick up the check. Swedish etiquette is 
generally informal. 


Business gifts: Despite recent reforms, alcohol is still expensive in 
Sweden, so good wine, Cognac or Scotch are fine gifts. 


Social etiquette: Bring a bouquet of flowers and candy for the 
children when invited to a Swedish home. Seated to the left of the 
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hostess? Get ready to give a “thank you for the dinner” speech after 
dessert is served and before it is finished. 


The Swedish Negotiating Style 


Your presentation: If you normally employ “hard sell” tactics, 
think again. Swedes consider themselves intelligent enough to un- 
derstand the good and bad points in your proposal. 


Bargaining range: Your initial quote should be realistic. Opening 
with an inflated number to give you “bargaining room” is very likely 
to backfire in Sweden. 


The contract: Swedish companies consider written agreements de- 
finitive and do not take kindly to a request to renegotiate a recently- 
signed contract. 
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Finnish Business Behavior 


eeoeereresceeeece 


In addition to its innovative high-tech global businesses, Finland is 
famous these days for its world-class educational system. 


Language of business: While Finnish belongs to the Finno-Ugric 
rather than the Indo-European language family, Finns learn Swed- 
ish, German and English in school and some speak French or Span- 
ish and other languages as well. In case an interpreter is needed your 
local counterpart will likely have no difficulty providing one. 


Initial contact: Send a letter or email in English with informa- 
tion about your company and your product or service, and follow-up 
with a phone call. If your potential customer, supplier or partner 
is interested, agree on a date and time for a visit and then confirm 
these arrangements in writing. 

Traveling to Helsinki is easy, and though the winters can be bit- 
terly cold I’ve always found Finnish hospitality to be warm and gra- 
cious. 


Deal-focused approach: Both as negotiators and as managers, 
Finns tend to be task-oriented: not much small talk, get straight 
to the point, and see little need for building personal relationships 
with business associates. Their approach can come across as some- 
what cold and impersonal for business people from Asia and other 
relationship-focused cultures. 


Low-context verbal communication: Finns tend to use direct, 
straightforward language in situations where people from most of the 
worlds’ cultures speak indirectly, diplomatically. In this, Finns re- 
semble Germans, Dutch, Australians, Norwegians and some North 
Americans. Visitors from high-context cultures may misinterpret 
abruptness as rudeness, especially if what their Finnish counterpart 
has to say sounds like disagreement or criticism. The majority of the 
world’s people live in high-context cultures, where people expect 
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dissent, criticism or bad news to be delivered obliquely and offered 
with softeners. 


Emotionally reserved communication style: Moving from 
south to north in Europe, we find that people tend to become less 
and less emotionally expressive, more and more reserved and reti- 
cent. Since Finland is positioned at the extreme north of the conti- 
nent it is hardly surprising that Finns are considered to be the most 
introverted and emotionally reserved of European peoples. Not a 
big issue for Germans and Scandinavians, of course, but southern 
European and American visitors may be confused or put off by this 
communication mode. 

Finns value silence, speak succinctly and tend to be turned off 
by extroverts who love to hear themselves speak. As is the case with 
some other Nordic people, Finnish emotional reserve may be misun- 
derstood as coldness and indifference. However, visitors from more 
demonstrative and expressive cultures will soon learn that people 
from the frozen tundra of Finland can be as warm and friendly as 
people from anywhere else on Earth. 


Body language: Japanese and international visitors familiar with 
the Japanese nonverbal communication style will understand that 
Finns tend not to smile broadly or use hand gestures, lively facial 
expressions, or strong eye contact. It may take time for counterparts 
from more expressive cultures to become accustomed to Finns’ re- 
strained body language. 

When standing, it is impolite to talk with hands in one’s pockets 
or with arms folded: the former posture is too casual, the latter in- 
dicates arrogance. 


Meeting protocol: At first acquaintance Finns tend to be reserved 
and formal by the standards of more laid-back cultures. Be patient: 
your local counterparts will lose some of this reserve after you get 
to know them. 


The dress code for men is relaxed compared to a decade ago, but 
suit and tie is recommended for the first meeting. Women wear a 
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suit or dress. Use last names plus any academic or professional title 
until your local counterpart suggests moving to a first-name basis. 
Punctuality is very important for both social encounters and for 
business meetings. 


Topics for conversation: Being deal-focused, Finns tend to get 
down to business quickly. Good topics for general conversation are 
travel, hobbies, sports and politics. Topics to avoid are jobs and 
money; be wary of too much “idle chatter” as well as too many nega- 
tive comments about the weather. 


Greeting: Shake hands with men, women and older children when 
meeting and departing, but avoid further physical contact. Finns 
do not appreciate arm-grabbing and back-slapping. They also tend 
to be taciturn and soft-spoken and avoid showing emotion in pub- 
lic. Interrupting another person during a conversation is considered 
very rude. 


Wining and dining: “Power breakfasts” have not caught on here. 
For business lunches and dinners, Finnish formality extends to table 
manners. Be as prompt as you are for a business meeting. Men keep 
their jackets on throughout the meal unless the host removes his. 

Do not start eating until your host or hostess has taken the first 
bite, and remember not to touch your wine glass until the host of- 
fers a toast. Speaking of which, in contrast to some other European 
cultures, you do not propose a toast to the host or hostess. 

Be sure to avoid picking up food with your fingers. This taboo 
extends even to fresh fruit. For example, spear an apple with a fork 
and peel it elegantly with your knife. Among the special local dishes 
worth trying are reindeer steak and fresh wild berries. Do not miss 
the cloudberries, for example. 

Be prepared for plenty of liquid accompaniment to the food. 
Finns especially enjoy vodka and beer, but wine is becoming more 
popular. You will find that just because Finns tend to be somewhat 
formal at table does not mean they are stiff or unfriendly. They are 
gracious and generous hosts. Spouses (and children) are usually in- 
cluded in meal invitations. You are encouraged to take seconds, but 
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do finish whatever is on your plate. And when the check arrives, 
remember there are no “Dutch treats” in Finland: the person who 
invites pays the check. 


Buffet behavior: If you are invited to a smorgasbord or buffet meal 
let your host or hostess lead the way. In any case, here is the correct 
way to attack the buffet table: 


— Start with the potatoes and cold fish, often herring. This may 
be washed down with a small glass or two of snaps, the local 
firewater. 

— Then take a fresh plate and dig into the salads and the cold 
roasted and smoked meats. 

— Next, another clean plate for whatever hot dish may be on offer. 

— After that come the cheese and fruit courses. Coffee is served 
after the meal, and only after the coffee do you start talking 
business. 


Tipping: Here the rules are simple. Restaurant checks normally in- 
clude the tip in a 15% service charge, but you may wish to leave the 
small change. In taxis it is enough to let the driver keep the small 
change. However, do tip porters, doormen and coat checkers. 


Gift-giving: Imported liquor is expensive in Finland so consider 
bringing a bottle or two in with you to give as gifts. If invited home 
for dinner, bring cut flowers in an uneven number for a hostess gift. 
Avoid huge bouquets (too ostentatious). 


Your presentation: Since Finns avoid displays of emotion in pub- 
lic, don’t expect them to show enthusiasm when you present your 
product or project. Prepare a methodical, well-organized presenta- 
tion with plenty of facts, figures and documentation. Avoid hype 
and exaggerated claims. Use handouts and slides or overheads for 
numbers and the most important points. 


Negotiating style: It would be unwise to build a wide bargaining 
margin into your initial offer: Finns definitely do not appreciate ba- 
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zaar haggling. Open with a realistic bid and be prepared to adjust 
price or terms in response to proposals from your counterpart. 


Decision-making in Finland is a methodical, deliberate process. 
Expect your local partners to take a bit more time than you would 
find normal in New York or Copenhagen. 


Business ethics: This is one of the reasons doing business in Fin- 
land is such a pleasure. You are most unlikely to run into demands 
for bribes or “facilitation” payments. 
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Comparing Nordic Business 
Cultures 


eevee ee eee eee e 


This section first appeared in the fourth edition (2005) as a response 
to requests from readers and clients as well as from participants in 
Global Management workshops. We know that Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Finns and Danes share a common business culture which is 
deal-focused, low-context, informal, monochronic and emotionally 
reserved. But 18 years of consulting and training assignments in the 
Nordic region have made me aware of certain subtle differences as 
well. And sometimes subtle differences can be more annoying than 
big differences. So here is a light-hearted look at those differences... 
and the similarities. 


Deal-Focused 


Visitors from Southern Europe, the Middle East, Asia and Latin 
America may perceive the four Nordic business cultures as equally 
deal-focused. Indeed, the Nordic nations are clustered close togeth- 
er at the deal-oriented end of the deal-focus-relationship continuum 
along with their Northern European neighbors, North Americans 
and Australians. 

Nevertheless there are slight differences. For example, many 
Swedes, Norwegians and Finns regard the Danes as the fastest de- 
cision-makers and often the best bargainers in the region, likening 
them to the Dutch.'® 

In terms of deal-orientation the Danes are probably a millimeter 
or so closer to the extreme end of the deal-focus continuum than the 
Swedes, Finns and Norwegians. 


18 Although according to the Danes themselves “it takes two Danes to out-nego- 
tiate a Dutchman!” 
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Low-Context, Direct Communication 


Compared to the high-context Japanese, Chinese or Arabs, all four 
Nordic business cultures tend to be low-context and direct in the 
way they communicate. Business people may encounter indirect- 
ness in high-context cultures when counterparts try to avoid say- 
ing something unpleasant, such as “no” to a business proposal. The 
Japanese, for instance, famously have some 16 ways of saying “no” 
without actually saying that nasty word. Instead they make use of 
evasiveness and various indirect formulations. That high-context 
cultural trait actually convinced one of my German clients that their 
Japanese business partners were lying when in fact they were only 
trying to avoid giving offense or loss of face. 

High-context people are easily offended by frank language, so 
this difference in communication styles can cause real problems 
during business negotiations. Within the Nordic area even small 
variations cause friction. Some Danish and Finnish business people 
told me they have to soften or “sugarcoat” statements to avoid of- 
fending Swedish counterparts. According to business people from 
the other three cultures, Swedes may answer “yes, but...” when they 
really mean no.” Norwegians tend to be slightly less direct than 
Danes and Finns but more direct than Swedes. 

As pointed out in the profile of Danish business behavior, the 
highly egalitarian model of management sometimes influences 
Scandinavian managers to speak indirectly to their subordinates. 
Danish project leaders or expatriate managers, for example, may 
phrase an order or instruction so indirectly that high-context sub- 
ordinates, who expect close supervision, do not understand they are 
being told to do something. 

Regional differences also exist within each country: throughout 
the Nordic region people in urban areas tend to be more direct in 
communication than people in small towns and rural areas. 


19 That, by the way, is also one of those 16 ways the Japanese say no! 
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Egalitarian Values and Informal Behavior 


When we compare business cultures around the world in terms of 
egalitarian versus hierarchical attitudes, we find the four Nordic 
cultures all crowded together at the extreme Egalitarian end of the 
continuum. But again, the closeup lens reveals subtle shades of dif- 
ference. 

Swedes are regarded by their three neighbors as the most formal 
in dress and meeting behavior. They are also deemed the most hier- 
archical in one facet of management style: their top-down style once 
the long discussions are over, consensus has been reached and it’s 
time for implementation. This latter trait seems to be more charac- 
teristic of Swedes from Stockholm than those from southern Swe- 
den. 

Danes are perceived as the least formal in most respects, with the 
Norwegians and Finns falling in between the Swedes and Danes. 


Monochronic Time Behavior 


While perhaps not quite as clock-obsessed as the Germans, business 
people from the four Nordic cultures definitely share a monochronic 
orientation to time. They value punctuality, follow meeting agendas 
and tend to adhere to schedules. According to some of my inter- 
viewees, Swedes from Stockholm may be slightly more monochronic 
(closer to the Germans in this regard) than their Nordic neighbors, 
but the difference, if any, is very slight. 


Emotionally Reserved Communication 


During our eight years in Florence our Italian friends with experi- 
ence in the Nordic region considered all Nordic people emotionally 
reserved: stolid, taciturn and uptight “when they are sober.” 

Well, Scandinavians and Finns are indeed reserved: their non- 
verbal communication behavior is quite different from Southern 
Europeans’, Middle Easterners’ and Latin Americans’. Most people 
of the Nordic region are quiet talkers, rarely interrupt each other, 
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prefer an arm’s length interpersonal distance, do little touching, dis- 
play few facial expressions and employ a minimum of hand and arm 
gestures. 

However, as my Nordic readers know, there are discernible differ- 
ences among the four cultures. My Norwegian interviewees charac- 
terized Danes (the “Latins of the North”) as “noisier” and employ- 
ing “more touch behavior and more gestures” than their neighbors. 
Finns agree, describing Danes as “conversing more freely.” Swedes 
see Danes as “more forward” and “more assertive” while they them- 
selves are “more reserved” and “more modest.” A Danish journal- 
ist living in Malm6 (town in southern Sweden) told me that Danes 
“swear more” while Swedes are “more polite.” 

Urbanites throughout the region tend to be more expressive than 
their small-town countrymen. In Denmark, for instance, people 
from Copenhagen are more talkative and expressive than those from 
western Jutland. 

Finns classify themselves as the most reserved of the Nordic 
peoples, which makes them easily the most reserved culture in Eu- 
rope. Here is an old joke Finns tell about themselves: 

Two Finnish men are sitting in a sauna drinking beer. “Cheers!” 
says one, raising his glass. An hour and several refills later he raises 
his glass again and repeats, “Cheers!” Another hour later he breaks 
the silence yet again: “Cheers!” By now the second man is speech- 
less with anger, but eventually brings himself to reply: “Are we here 
to drink or to talk?” 

But of course cultures change. The Economist magazine quotes a 
Finn working in Brussels who suggests that his countrymen are be- 
coming more extroverted: “We used to look down at our shoes when 
we talked. Now when we talk we look at the other person’s shoes.” 


Nordic Managers’ Stereotypes of Other Nordic 
Managers 
In some of our Nordic-region workshops on “Managing Across Cul- 


tures” the participants have accumulated many years of experience 
doing business with their northern neighbors, so often we enjoy ex- 
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changing perceptions. Let me share here some of the stereotypes 
that were traded at these sessions: 


Model manager: 
- Swedes: consultative 
- Danes: intelligent 
- Norwegians: fairly strong 
- Finns: strong. 


Business strengths: 
- Swedes: planning, efficiency 
- Danes: marketing 
- Norwegians: calculating risks 
- Finns: quality, reliability. 


Attitude to foreigners: 
- Swedes: correct, reserved 
- Danes: confident 
- Norwegians: curious 
- Finns: very reserved. 


Behavior at first meeting a stranger: 
- Swedes: interested 
- Danes: smiling 
- Norwegians: sincere 
- Finns: glum. 


These very experienced managers also traded stereotypes related to 
drinking habits: while Swedes, Danes and Norwegians are drinkers, 
Finns are hard drinkers. 

Here are some Scandinavian stereotypes — some serious, most of 
them tongue-in-cheek — that I overheard at a conference of journal- 
ists and authors not long ago in southern Sweden: 


Swedes: formal, efficient, given to melancholy; see themselves as 
role models for the world. 
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Danes: excessively fun-loving individualists; unlike the Swedes they 
hate rules and regulations. 


Norwegians: naive, ever-cheerful, adventurous, outdoor people. 


The Bottom Line 


Although people from the Nordic region love to poke fun at each 
other’s cultural idiosyncrasies, they all share very important basic 
values: strong democratic and egalitarian beliefs, a real concern for 
the environment and a desire to avoid conflict and confrontation. 
They are famous all around the globe for their modesty, moderation 
and their international humanitarian activities. These similarities 
clearly outweigh small differences in business behavior. 

But business visitors new to the region will achieve better results 
if they take into account the subtle differences which make each 
Nordic culture unique. 
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German Business Behavior 


eeceerereeceee eee 


Visitors will encounter some north/south and (especially) east/west 
differences in German business behavior, not to mention genera- 
tional, professional and, of course, individual variations. Keeping 
this in mind, the following profile describes the important general 
tendencies in business behavior you will encounter whether your 
meeting takes place in Hamburg or Munich, Leipzig or Cologne. 


Language of business: These days many German business people 
are comfortable conducting business in English. Larger companies 
normally have competent English speakers on staff. However, since 
the language of business is the language of the customer, a profes- 
sional export sales team should include a fluent speaker of German. 


Deal-focus: Germans tend to be deal-focused in business, gener- 
ally ready to negotiate based on the perceived merits of the deal. 
They do not feel the need to develop a close personal relationship 
before talking business as is the case in relationship-oriented cul- 
tures. Instead, rapport-building takes place while the two sides are 
discussing the deal. Visitors can usually expect to get down to busi- 
ness after a few minutes of general conversation. 


Orientation to time: Germans feel very strongly about punctual- 
ity. Being on time may actually mean arriving a few minutes early, 
because tardiness signals unreliability. If you are half an hour late 
for a meeting, your company may be half a month late with your 
delivery! Therefore, should you be unavoidably detained, be sure to 
phone your counterpart as soon as possible to reschedule the meet- 
ing. Schedules and meeting agendas are rigidly adhered to; business 
meetings are rarely interrupted. 

Expect to follow a prepared meeting agenda. Your meeting will 
rarely if ever be interrupted by phone calls or unscheduled visitors. 
In fact, in over a hundred meetings with Germans since 1963 I can- 
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not recall a single instance of a serious interruption to a business 
discussion. 


Formality, hierarchy and status: German society retains a level 
of social formality which is reflected in business protocol. Formal 
behavior is a way to show appropriate respect to people. It is im- 
portant to use titles with persons of executive rank and those with 
higher academic qualifications. This is important since more Ger- 
man managers have doctorates than probably anywhere else in the 
world — some 40% of the board members of the 100 largest corpora- 
tions have a doctorate degree. 

Address Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt as “Dr. Schmidt” or “Herr Dok- 
tor” (Mr. Doctor). His female colleague with a doctorate would be 
“Frau Doktor” (Mrs. Doctor). It is polite to address less exalted busi- 
ness contacts with Herr, Frau or Fräulein (Ms.) followed by their last 
name, including secretaries. While secretaries in Scandinavia and 
the U.S., for example, are often addressed by their first name, in 
Germany it is always “Frau Braun,” not “Waltraudt.” Women about 
20 or older should be addressed as Frau whether married or single. 

German formality is also expressed in meeting and greeting pro- 
tocol. Handshakes are expected whenever you meet or leave some- 
one. This greeting is not always accompanied with a smile: many 
Germans save their smiles for friends and family, regarding smiling 
at strangers as a silly mannerism. 


Business communication style: Germans are relatively reserved, 
not given to enthusiastic public displays of emotion, although south- 
ern Germans tend to be somewhat more expressive. As opposed to 
Latin Europeans and Latin Americans, Germans use few gestures 
or animated facial expressions and refrain from interrupting an- 
other speaker. 


Verbal communication: Clarity of understanding being the prime 
goal of communication for Germans, they tend to pride themselves 
on speaking their mind. Whereas relationship-focused people of- 
ten use indirect communication, Germans value direct, frank, even 
blunt language. Visitors from high-context cultures should realize 
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that Teutonic bluntness and abruptness are not meant to offend 
them. 

A German expatriate manager attended a recent Global Manage- 
ment workshop in the U.S. When I gave an example of East Asian 
indirectness during negotiations, an evasion meant to avoid caus- 
ing loss of face, Ulrich protested “But that was a lie!” His reaction 
was familiar to me after many years of living and doing business in 
Germany. 


German Nonverbal Communication 


The handshake: Expect a firm handshake with one or two vigor- 
ous pumps, with very direct eye contact, when meeting as well as 
when departing. 


Gestures: Hand and arm gestures are restrained. It is rude as well 
as against the law to tap one’s forehead while looking at another per- 
son (it means “You are an idiot”). 


Adapting Your Business Presentation 


Content: Germans respond best to very detailed presentations sup- 
ported by copious facts. They look for plenty of history and back- 
ground information rather than fancy visuals. Include thorough 
documentation. 


Humor: Be wary of including jokes in your presentation. Humor 
rarely translates well and business presentations are a serious matter 
in Germany. 


German Business Protocol 


Dress code: Suit and tie for men, at least for the initial meeting; suit 
or dress for women. Germans tend to judge men by the condition of 
their footwear, so shoes should be clean and well polished. 
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Business gifts: This is not a gift-giving culture. German negotia- 
tors are likely to feel uncomfortable if presented with an expensive 
gift. If you do wish to bring something small, choose a tasteful, qual- 
ity logo gift or an item your country or region is famous for. 


Wining and dining: Germans tend to maintain a clear separation 
between their professional and private lives. Although they are ex- 
cellent hosts, Germans may place somewhat less emphasis on busi- 
ness entertainment than visitors from relationship-focused cultures. 
Your German counterpart may not feel comfortable talking business 
over Friihstiick (breakfast): the “power breakfast” has yet to make a 
big impact in the Federal Republic. When you go out to lunch or 
dinner, expect to talk business before or after rather than during the 
meal unless your local counterpart takes the initiative. 


German Social Etiquette 


Dinner invitation: If invited to a German home for dinner, be 
sure to accept. Do not arrive early but do show up within ten to 15 
minutes of the time given. 


Hostess gifts: If you decide to bring wine, choose only a good vin- 
tage from a top wine-producing area. Flowers make a good Mit- 
bringsel, but avoid red roses (for lovers only) and canna lilies or chry- 
santhemums (for funerals only). Bring an uneven number (except 
for 6 or 12) but never 13, and remember to unwrap the bouquet 
before presenting it to your hostess. If those floral taboos have you 
confused, a box of high quality chocolates is always an excellent 
alternative. 


Good manners: A man precedes a woman when entering a bar, 
restaurant or other public place and walks to the lady’s left when 
outdoors.” It is polite to stand when a woman, older person or an 
individual of high rank enters the room. 


20 In traditional European manners the male enters first to see if the place is safe 
or appropriate for the woman, and stands to her left on the sidewalk to ensure 
she is spared any splashing from passing traffic. 
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Compliments: Germans are uncomfortable with the effusive com- 
pliments that are common in some cultures such as the U.S. Simi- 
larly, visiting foreigners are unlikely to be overwhelmed with flattery, 
with one major exception: Germans are quick to show appreciation 
for a visitor’s efforts to speak their language. 


Germans take business seriously: Dienst ist dienst, Schnaps ist Schnaps! 
(Business is business, booze is booze.) They expect their counterparts 
to do the same. 


German Negotiating Style 


Bargaining range: Germans tend to respond better to realistic ini- 
tial quotations than to the classic “high-low” tactic. They may react 
negatively to what they perceive as bazaar haggling. Do build a small 
margin into your opening bid to cover unexpected developments, 
but take care to avoid over-inflating your initial offer. 


Negotiating style: Like the Japanese, German negotiators are 
known for thorough preparation. They are also well-known for 
sticking steadfastly to their negotiating positions in the face of per- 
suasion and pressure tactics. 


Decision-making: Germans take time to deliberate and confer 
with responsible colleagues before making an important decision. 
Expect them to take more time than Americans but less than the 
Japanese and most other Asians. 
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Dutch Business Behavior 


eee ereresceeeece 


The Dutch have been world traders for centuries; they really know 
how to do business. Remember that Holland refers to only a part 
of the country; the correct name is The Netherlands. Let's take a 
look at the way the Dutch negotiate, highlighting those aspects most 
likely to cause trouble for visiting deal-makers. 


Language of business: Even though most Dutch business people 
speak English fluently it is polite to offer to bring an interpreter to 
the first meeting, just in case. Nine times out of ten you will be told 
no interpreter will be needed. 


Making contact: Like other deal-focused people, the Dutch are 
open to talking business with strangers, including foreigners. So 
once you have a name and address you can make direct contact with 
a potential customer or partner rather than arranging for someone 
to introduce you. 

You may phone for an appointment and then confirm the ar- 
rangements in writing. Address the letter to the person you wish 
to see and include all the information your counterpart will need 
to prepare for the meeting. The letter should be formal, using the 
addressee’s correct title. Give your counterpart several weeks no- 
tice: impromptu meetings are not popular with the well-organized 
Dutch. Avoid July and August as well as the Christmas holiday sea- 
son. 


Dutch Business Protocol 


Dress code: Men should wear a suit or blazer and slacks; women, 
neat business attire. 


Punctuality: The most important single rule for business proto- 
col is to be on time for meetings, not even a few minutes behind 
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schedule. The Dutch like to say, “Late is late.” If you find that you 
are going to be late, phone the person you are to meet, explain the 
problem, and discuss rescheduling. 


Meeting and greeting: When introduced, state your name clearly 
while shaking hands. At gatherings where you introduce yourself, 
just give your last name. It’s unnecessary to say “Hello” or “How are 
your” Your handshake should be firm and accompanied with strong 
eye contact. Be sure to shake hands again when you leave. Men wait 
for women to offer their hand. At a social gathering, it is polite to 
shake hands with the children as well as the adults you meet. 


Names and titles: Visitors from informal cultures such as Scan- 
dinavia, Australia and North America should remember to avoid 
using first names until their Dutch counterpart suggests it. 


Women in business: Although few local women have reached se- 
nior positions in Dutch companies, women business visitors should 
encounter no particular problems doing business in the Low Coun- 
tries. 


Dutch Communication Style 


Expect a sober, somewhat reserved approach rather than an expres- 
sive manner until you get to know them. The Dutch sometimes ac- 
cuse Americans, for example, of superficial friendliness. They also 
may not smile at people they have just met, preferring to maintain a 
certain polite reserve while they size you up. 


Verbal language: The Dutch value direct, straightforward lan- 
guage. They like to get right to the point, avoiding polite circumlo- 
cution. Their priority when communicating is to be clearly under- 
stood. This is not a big problem for negotiators from deal-focused, 
low-context cultures such as northern Europe and North America. 
However, when Netherlanders mix directness with assertiveness it 
can be misunderstood. I have attended meetings in Europe at which 
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Dutch bluntness managed to offend even one or two of the Yanks 
and Canadians present. 

The people of The Netherlands distrust flowery language and 
empty rhetoric. They want you to say what you mean and to mean 
what you say. In sharp contrast with some other cultures, a Dutch 
“yes” can be taken as a firm commitment. And when they mean 
“no” they will say it quite plainly rather than mincing words to spare 
your feelings. 

Despite their facility with English the Dutch occasionally get 
their numbers turned around. For example, if they quote you 
$53,000 they may mean $35,000, or vice versa. All discussions in- 
volving numbers and quantities should be carefully confirmed in 
writing to avoid confusion — but, of course, this is a good idea when 
doing business in any culture. 


Dutch Nonverbal Communication 


Interpersonal distance: Expect your counterparts to stand and sit 
about an arm’s length from each other. 


Touch behavior: This is a low-contact culture. Until you become 
good friends avoid slapping a Dutchman on the back or seizing his 
upper arm to display friendliness. In fact, it is a good idea to avoid 
any physical contact beyond the handshake. 


Gaze behavior: Maintain steady, moderate eye contact across the 
conference table. Some visitors from East Asia may find Dutch eye 
contact more intense than they are accustomed to. 


Gestures: Body language in the Low Countries is less expressive 
than that of southern Europe and Latin America. It is also less ca- 
sual than in some more informal cultures such as the U.S. and Aus- 
tralia. American men need to remember to keep their hands out of 
their pockets when talking to Dutch people, even in a relaxed social 
situation. 

If you have done business in France or Italy you have probably 
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learned that tapping your head while looking at someone means 
you think they are crazy or stupid. To the Dutch that forehead tap 
means you are an idiot.”! 


Dutch Social Etiquette 


Manners: When outdoors it is polite for men to walk on the street 
side of the sidewalk. This custom arose as a way of protecting the 
lady from the mud splashed up by passing carriages. In today’s Am- 
sterdam it is a good way of preventing a thief on a motorbike from 
grabbing the woman’s handbag. 


As a dinner guest: Since business entertainment in the Nether- 
lands normally takes place at restaurants, an invitation to dinner 
at home is a very friendly gesture. Do send or bring flowers for the 
hostess, remembering that red roses are for lovers and white lilies 
are for funerals. 

Think twice about bringing a bottle of wine for the host: some 
traditional Dutch men would take it as a comment on the inadequa- 
cy of their cellar. 

If your host picks you up at your hotel, it is acceptable to ask him 
to stop at a florist shop on the way. Do un-wrap the bouquet before 
handing it to your hostess. 

Men stand until the ladies are seated, and everyone waits for the 
hostess to start eating. Keep both hands above the table. Plan to stay 
for an hour and a half or so after dinner. 


Business gifts: The Netherlands is not a gift-giving business cul- 
ture. If you do wish to bring something small, choose a tasteful logo 
gift or an inexpensive item your country or region is famous for and 
present it at the end of the meeting. 


Wining and dining: Remember that the expression “going Dutch” 
reflects an important local custom. Unless you have been unam- 
biguously invited as a guest, be prepared to pay for your share of 


21 In Germany, in fact, this rude gesture is actually illegal: if the police catch you 
doing it you will be hit with a heavy fine. 
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any restaurant meal. If your counterpart has treated you to lunch or 
dinner, be sure to reciprocate as soon as it is practical. 

A female business visitor entertaining her local male counter- 
parts normally encounters little serious resistance when she insists 
on picking up the check, especially if she pays with a credit card. 

The Dutch normally drink wine with lunch or dinner unless eat- 
ing Chinese, Indian or Indonesian food, when beer is usually the 
beverage of choice. 


The Dutch Negotiating Style 


Your presentation: Like many other business people the Dutch 
are put off by hard-sell tactics and hype. Prepare a straightforward 
presentation, making sure that every claim you make is fully sup- 
ported by the facts. On the other hand, there is no need to under- 
state or to downplay the benefits of your proposal. Just be as factual 
as possible, even at the risk of being slightly boring. To your Dutch 
counterpart, business is inherently interesting. There is no need to 
put on an American-style “dog and pony show” to hold your audi- 
ence’s attention. 


Bargaining behavior: Expect your counterparts to be shrewd 
negotiators. Don’t insult their intelligence by heavily padding your 
opening offer in the expectation of granting “generous” concessions 
later. Just as most Dutch negotiators want to get down to business 
quickly and avoid lengthy preliminaries, they also value a realistic 
bargaining range. Within Europe the Dutch are known to be te- 
nacious and persistent, perhaps even a wee bit stubborn at times. 
When things get tense at the negotiating table take care not to raise 
your voice: this would definitely be counter-productive. 


Decision-making: Dutch negotiators rarely make snap judgments 
but neither do they agonize unnecessarily over business decisions. 
Allow a little more time than you would expect, for example, in New 
York or Chicago. 
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Czech Business Behavior 


eee ereresce reece 


The Czech Republic is the western-most Slavic country, bordering 
both Germany and Austria. So it’s hardly a surprise that the Czechs 
are the most westernized of the Slavic peoples, often dubbed “the 
Germans of East-Central Europe.” The latter comparison, however, 
is one not all Czechs find flattering: the Nazi occupation left endur- 
ing wounds in this country. 

Nevertheless, Czech values, attitudes and beliefs have been in- 
fluenced by German culture in various ways. First, there were cen- 
turies of Austro-German Habsburg rule. Second, the presence of 
German-speaking people living in Bohemia (Böhmen), the western- 
most province of the Czech lands. And then, between the wars and 
especially again after 1989, came the flood of German trade, tour- 
ism, and investment. 

Thus geography and history have combined to make the Czechs 
the most transaction-oriented business people among East-Central 
Europeans. They are relatively willing to talk business with stran- 
gers and usually quick to get down to business. Their communica- 
tion style tends to be more reserved than that of their more outgo- 
ing, expressive Polish and Hungarian neighbors. 

Today the Czechs, along with the Poles and Hungarians, are 
leading East-Central Europe back into the modern world. Invest- 
ment and know-how from Western Europe and other sources is a 
key factor in stimulating the recovery. 


Language of business: While the national language is Czech, 
younger business people are likely to speak English or German, fre- 
quently both. Still, wise visitors ask their local counterparts whether 
an interpreter will be needed because older managers often do not 
speak foreign languages. French is not as popular as it was between 
the wars; Russian is definitely passé. 


Deal-focused business behavior: Most Czech companies today 
are relatively open to contact from foreigners. They tend to get down 
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to business without the elaborate preliminaries expected in relation- 
ship-oriented cultures. In fact, some Czechs note that even Ameri- 
cans, so famous for their “Let’s get down to business!” approach, at 
times engage in too much small talk. 


Verbal directness: Business visitors will usually encounter the 
frank verbal communication characteristic of northern Europe. 
Urban Czechs in fact tend to be almost as direct as the Germans, 
Dutch and Swiss-Germans. 


Formality, status and hierarchies: Czechs are likely to be more 
formal than North Americans, Scandinavians or Australians. Busi- 
ness behavior is more akin to that of the French, Germans and 
British than that of the informal Danes, for instance. Formality is 
expressed in meeting-and-greeting rituals as well as in the way busi- 
ness people dress. Hierarchical values are evident in the top-down 
approach to management and in the rarity of women executives. 

Visiting businesswomen are likely to encounter rather traditional 
attitudes towards gender roles. But once a businesswoman has es- 
tablished her professional credentials she will be taken as seriously 
as she would be in most of Europe. 


Time behavior: Visitors are expected to be punctual for meetings 
and can expect the same of their local counterparts. Business meet- 
ings usually run without serious interruptions. 


Reserved communication: Business visitors from expressive cul- 
tures must be prepared for a more restrained manner than they may 
be used to. Czechs tend to avoid open displays of emotion. Negotia- 
tors accustomed to dealing with northern Europeans will find few 
surprises in this regard. 


Czech Paraverbal and Nonverbal Behavior 


If your local counterparts suddenly become very quiet or avoid eye 
contact at the negotiating table, you know you have stepped on their 
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toes. To get back on track, make a light-hearted remark, perhaps a 
self-deprecatory one. Other tips: 


— Keep your voice down. Czechs are put off by loud voices; avoid 
histrionics and table-pounding. 

— Maintain an interpersonal distance of 25 to 40 cm (15 to 25 
inches). 

— Use little touch behavior. Czechs avoid physical touching ex- 
cept for the handshake. 

— Expect moderate eye contact. You will encounter a direct gaze 
across the negotiating table, less intense than in the Middle 
East and southern Europe but more direct than is considered 
polite in East and Southeast Asia. 


Czech Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Making contact: Request an appointment by telephone or email 
about two weeks in advance. Corresponding in English is quite ac- 
ceptable, although taking the trouble to have your letter translated 
into Czech will really impress your prospective customer or busi- 
ness partner. Best times for business meetings are between 9:00 and 
noon and from 13:00 to 15:00. 


Dress code: Dark suits and ties for men, conservative dresses or 
suits for women. 


Meeting and greeting: In a business situation, say dobry den (hel- 
lo), shake hands, make direct eye contact and state your full name. 
Formulas such as “How are your” are unnecessary. Shake hands 
again when leaving the meeting. In social settings the verbal greet- 
ing often suffices; handshakes are unnecessary.” 


Forms of address: When introduced, address your counterparts 
by their professional or academic title plus family name. Only rela- 
tives and close friends address each other by first names. 


22 Whereas in many cultures men wait for women to extend their hand, in the 
Czech Republic the man often offers his hand to a woman first. 
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Exchanging cards: Your cards should show your organizational 
title and any advanced degrees. 


Topics of conversation: Remember that Czechs consider their 
country part of Central Europe rather than of Eastern Europe. Re- 
ferring to the Czech Republic as part of East-Central Europe is ac- 
ceptable, however. Avoid references to politics in general and to the 
Communist era in particular. Good topics are soccer, ice hockey, 
hiking, biking and all kinds of music. 


Gift-giving: While not expected, gifts of moderate value are wel- 
come. Bring a bottle of good scotch or Cognac or small items such as 
a quality pen or cigarette lighter. A bottle of imported wine or liquor 
is the best choice when invited to someone’s home for a meal. In 
some circles, a bouquet of flowers may be considered inappropriate: 
flowers tend to carry a romantic connotation. 


Czech Negotiating Behavior 


Negotiations often last longer than they would in markets such as 
the U.S. or Germany. 

Expect slow, methodical progress. Your opening offer should be 
realistic: the “high-low” tactic common in many business cultures 
will backfire with the Czechs. Patience and a soft-sell approach will 
get you the best results. 

Wary after decades of semi-isolation from the global market- 
place, many Czechs take their time in sizing up potential foreign 
business partners before coming to a decision. 
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GROUP H 


Deal-Focused, Informal, Monochronic, 
Variably Expressive 


eeceeececee ee eee eee ee ee ese 


Australian Business Behavior 


eeceereresceeeece 


As deal-focused, low-context business cultures, Australia and its 
neighbor New Zealand are geographic outliers. The other business 
cultures sharing these two characteristics are all in either northern 
Europe or North America. Australia’s unusual situation — the result 
of colonization from far-distant Great Britain — shows that culture 
can trump geography. Of course, just as North American business 
behavior has developed differently from the mother country, so has 
the Australian business culture. So today your Down Under coun- 
terpart is likely to be deal-focused, very low-context, strongly egali- 
tarian, moderately monochronic and variably expressive. What fol- 
lows is a summary of what to expect in your first business contacts 
in Australia. 


Making contact: As in the deal-focused cultures of North America 
and northern Europe, Australian business people are usually will- 
ing to make appointments with people they know little about. In- 
troductions and intermediaries are normally unnecessary; you can 
make direct contact. Send a letter or email with relevant informa- 
tion about your company and product and follow-up with a phone 
call requesting a meeting. Another good way to make contact is at 
international trade shows. 


Deal-focus: Australians are usually ready to get down to business 
shortly after meeting a prospective business partner for the first 
time. The elaborate preliminaries and extensive small talk expected 
throughout most of the Pacific Rim are out of place in Sydney or 
Perth. A few beers at a pub smoothes the way to getting to know 
each other. 


Australian Communication Style 


Australian men tend to be less talkative and less demonstrative than 
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their U.S. counterparts. Whereas American salespeople may be 
proud of their silver tongues, Australians regard silence as golden. 
Aussies often employ understatement and their dry humor features 
irony and sardonic wit. 

One cultural characteristic which can cause problems for some 
visitors is the Australian penchant for vigorous argument. Negotia- 
tors who seek to downplay areas of disagreement and differences of 
opinion should prepare themselves for spirited verbal confrontation. 
Some first-time Asian visitors misinterpret this style of communica- 
tion as provocative, even hostile. Those who have negotiated with 
the French, for example, are less likely to misunderstand this com- 
munication behavior. 

Aussies can at times be more direct than the Germans and the 
Dutch, not to mention Americans. Valuing frank and straightfor- 
ward speech, they may be unaware that East and Southeast Asians 
visitors find such directness offensive. 


Informality and egalitarianism: In this culture people interact 
just as informally as in Denmark, the Midwestern United States or 
Western Canada. Australians perceive many Americans as overly 
concerned with status distinctions based on academic degrees, 
wealth and position in the corporate hierarchy. 

Visitors should avoid trying to impress Aussies with titles and 
accomplishments. Anything smacking of boastfulness or showing 
off gives a negative impression. While Americans, for example, are 
taught to “blow your own horn” and “don’t hide your light under a 
bushel,” Australians learn that “the tall poppy gets cut down.” They 
consider people who boast or flaunt their success obnoxious. 

In contrast to Scandinavia, Australian egalitarianism does not 
necessarily extend to women in business. Female visitors should be 
prepared for behavior which they may perceive as chauvinistic or 
patronizing. 


Orientation to time: While definitely more time-conscious than 
most South and Southeast Asians, Australians tend to be less ob- 
sessed with time and schedules than the Germans, Swiss, Ameri- 
cans and Japanese. The somewhat relaxed attitude towards time is 
especially noticeable outside of Sydney. Sure, visitors are expected 
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to be roughly on time for meetings, but few Aussies will get upset if 
you are a few minutes late. 

The work pace in this part of the world is slower than that of New 
York, Hong Kong, Tokyo or Singapore. Local business people are 
likely to resent foreigners who try to hurry things along. 


Paraverbal and Nonverbal Communication 


Individual Australians vary from very expressive to quite reserved 
depending partly on their particular ethnic background. For exam- 
ple, an Aussie of Greek or Italian ancestry is likely to use more and 
larger gestures, speak louder and interrupt others more often than 
their fellow countrymen whose forefathers came from Britain, Ire- 
land, or Northern Europe. 


Interpersonal distance: As with northern Europeans, North 
Americans and East Asians, Aussies generally stand or sit about an 
arm’s length apart in a business situation. The normal interpersonal 
distance tends to be greater than is the norm with Arabs, southern 
Europeans and Latin Americans. 


Touch behavior: Less physical contact than is the case with Latin 
and Mediterranean cultures, more than those of East and Southeast 
Asia. 


Eye contact: Steady eye contact when conversing with your coun- 
terparts across the bargaining table. Good eye contact indicates in- 
terest and sincerity. 


Gestures: Australians tend to use fewer and smaller gestures than 
most Americans and southern Europeans. 


Taboo gestures: The “thumbs-up” sign is considered obscene. 
Also rude is extending one’s first and middle fingers with the palm 
facing in. It is impolite to point at someone with the index finger: use 
the whole hand instead. When you have a cold, avoid blowing your 
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nose loudly. It is also impolite to sniffle repeatedly. The solution is 
to leave the room and blow your nose in privacy. 


Queue behavior: The Australians have inherited the British cus- 
tom of forming orderly lines and politely waiting one’s turn. 


Australian Business Protocol and Etiquette 


As might be expected in a strongly egalitarian culture, Australian 
protocol rituals are not elaborate. 


Dress code: For business, men wear a suit or blazer and tie, often 
removing the jacket in the summer. Businesswomen wear a dress or 
skirt and blouse. 


Meeting and greeting: Expect a firm handshake and direct eye 
contact. Some Australians believe a soft handshake reflects weak- 
ness and that lack of a direct gaze indicates unreliability or dishon- 
esty. A man should wait for a woman to offer her hand rather than 
holding out his hand. 


Forms of address: Use full names when you first meet. Expect to 
move quickly to first names but wait for your local counterpart to 
suggest making the switch. 


Business cards: While it is customary to exchange cards do not 
expect the two-handed ritual of the meisht commonly encountered 
in Japan and the rest of East Asia. 


Topics of conversation: The best choice is sports — especially wa- 
ter sports, Australian football, golf and tennis. Positive comments 
on local food, beer and wine are always welcome. Visitors should 
avoid invidious comparisons with elements of their own cultures. 
Also to be avoided are comments about how hard one works; worka- 
holics are pitied in this delightfully laid-back society. 
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Gift-giving: Australia is not a gift-giving business culture. If in- 
vited to dinner at home consider bringing an item for which your 
city or region is famous. Wine, flowers or chocolates are also good 
choices. 


Wining and dining: “Tea” is the evening meal and “supper” a 
late-night snack. Don’t expect to be invited to someone’s home until 
you know them fairly well. After a big meal, avoid saying you are 
“stuffed”; this word has a vulgar connotation in Australia. 


Pub etiquette: You are expected to pay for a round for the group 
you are drinking with when it’s your turn. Don’t pay for a round out 
of turn — people who do this are regarded as show-offs. 


Australian Negotiating Style 


Adapting your presentation: “Modesty is the best policy” is very 
applicable to doing business in Australia. The soft sell works better. 
Veterans of this market have also learned not to over-praise their 
company’s product. It is better to show the benefits and superiority 
of your product or service to the customer rather than talking about 
them. Let your documentation, testimonials and third-party reports 
speak for you. 


Bargaining range: Since Australians tend to dislike bazaar hag- 
gling, visitors will get better results by opening discussions with a 
realistic bid. The negotiating process is likely to take more time than 
it would in the U.S., less than in strongly relationship-focused mar- 
kets such as China, Japan or Saudi Arabia. 
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Canadian Business Behavior 
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Canada’s mosaic of cultures can sometimes complicate things for 
business visitors. You need to be aware of the cultural background 
of the business people you will be dealing with, be it Anglophone, 
Francophone, New Canadian or other. New Canadians are recent 
immigrants from Hong Kong, Eastern Europe and other parts of 
the world. Due to space limitations this profile focuses on the nego- 
tiating behavior of the two major business cultures, those of English 
and French Canada. 

Anglophone Canadian negotiators tend to be deal-focused, di- 
rect, moderately informal, very egalitarian, reserved and relatively 
time-conscious. Most French Canadians are a bit more formal, 
moderately relationship-focused, hierarchical, emotionally expres- 
sive, and somewhat polychronic. 

Mainstream U.S. negotiators will find the business culture of 
English Canada similar to their own. The most obvious differences 
are that Anglophone Canadians tend to be less expressive, less as- 
sertive, more modest and somewhat more formal and conservative 
than U.S. Americans. 

Yanks may find larger cultural differences when doing business 
with French Canadians. The latter tend to be reluctant to deal with 
people they don’t know, may go off on a tangent during meetings 
rather than getting straight to the point, may be quick to argue, and 
emotional. 


Languages of business: English-speaking visitors from overseas 
find it easy to communicate in Canada, though fluency in French 
is an asset for those doing business in Quebec. Good interpreters 
are easy to find in business centers such as Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. 


Making contact: In French Canada it is important to have con- 
nections. Cold calls rarely get good results, so arrange to be intro- 
duced or meet potential business partners at trade shows. In English 
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Canada business people are more open to a direct approach, though, 
of course, a referral is always useful. 

When contacting Anglophones, send a letter or email in English 
with basic information about your company and your product, in- 
dicating you will be in touch soon regarding a meeting. Follow that 
with a phone call suggesting possible dates and asking your counter- 
part to suggest a time and place. 


First meeting: Whereas the deal-focused English Canadians are 
usually ready to get down to business quickly with a potential new 
business partner, Francophones normally prefer lengthier prelimi- 
naries. They want to know more about a prospective supplier or 
partner before discussing specifics. 


Orientation to time: In both of Canada’s mainstream business 
cultures visitors are expected to be on time for appointments. How- 
ever, in most other respects French Canadians are slightly less mon- 
ochronic than their Anglo neighbors: for instance, meeting agendas 
in Quebec tend to be flexible and schedules somewhat fluid. 


Formality and informality: Egalitarianism is a key value for 
English Canadians, many of whom are uncomfortable in the face of 
status distinctions and class differences. In this respect they differ 
noticeably from their British cousins. 

Francophone Canadians tend to be somewhat more hierarchi- 
cal, in tune with the values of their mother country. Nevertheless, 
one’s social class and family background are usually less important 
than in France. Visiting women executives are unlikely to face big 
obstacles to doing business anywhere in Canada. 

Anglophones usually want to get on a first-name basis fairly 
quickly, even with people they have just met. This informality is 
a sign of friendliness and warmth. Visitors to French Canada may 
encounter a slightly greater degree of formality. 


Communication style: Low-context English Canadians tend to be 
more direct than higher-context Francophones. Valuing a straight- 
forward exchange of information, Anglophones may be unaware 
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that East and Southeast Asians, for example, can be offended by 
such directness. 

Canadians in turn may be confused by Asian and Middle East- 
ern negotiators who employ indirect, roundabout, ambiguous com- 
munication as a form of politeness. 

Many French Canadians speak less directly than Anglophones. 
The Quebecois tend to be also more emotionally expressive and ex- 
troverted than English Canadians, their expressiveness showing up 
in both paraverbal and nonverbal behavior. For example, Franco- 
phones interrupt each other more frequently, stand closer together, 
touch each other more often during conversations and use more ges- 
tures and livelier facial expressions than their Anglophone neigh- 
bors. 

English Canadians are more reserved. In the Western and Atlan- 
tic provinces the normal interpersonal distance in a business context 
is about an arm’s length. People tend to stand and sit further apart 
than Arabs, southern Europeans and Latin Americans. Touch be- 
havior tends to be moderate. That is, less physical contact than in 
Latin and Mediterranean cultures but much more than in East and 
Southeast Asia. Gestures and facial expression are more restrained 
than in Quebec and people try to avoid interrupting each other in 
mid-sentence. 


Canadian Business Protocol and Etiquette 


Dress code: Male visitors should wear a suit or blazer with tie. 
Women may wear a suit, dress or skirt and blouse. 


Forms of address: In English Canada start out with Dr., Mr., 
Mrs., Miss or Ms., but be prepared for your counterpart to suggest 
switching to a first name basis soon after meeting you. Most Anglos 
are uncomfortable using honorifics and titles. Expect more formal- 
ity in Quebec but less than in France. 


Meeting and greeting: Visitors should expect a firm handshake 
and direct eye contact. Some Canadians believe that a soft hand- 
shake reflects weakness and that lack of direct eye contact signifies 
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shiftiness or dishonesty. English Canadians shake hands less often 
than most Europeans. Their handshakes are quite brief compared 
to those of Latin Americans but firmer than East and Southeast 
Asians. French Canadians shake hands more often than Anglo- 
phones: when being introduced, when saying “hello” and again 
when saying “goodbye.” 


Gift-giving: Business gifts are given after a deal has been closed. 
But remember that expensive, ostentatious gifts are out of place in 
Canada. Better choices are tasteful logo gifts or an item your city, 
country or region is famous for. Asians should not be surprised 
if their counterpart unwraps the gift in their presence: that is the 
North American custom. Good hostess gifts are flowers, candy, 
wine, and special items from your country or region. 


Wining and dining: According to North American custom it is 
considered rude and aggressive to repeatedly insist that a guest eat 
and drink. This can be a problem for visitors from the Middle East 
and other parts of the world where the custom is to say “no thank 
you” two or three times before “reluctantly” accepting the proffered 
food or drink. You should respond in the affirmative if you wish to 
have something that is offered. Do not assume you will be asked 
twice! 


Canadian Negotiating Style 


Adapting your presentation: Export salespeople used to the U.S. 
market should note that Canadians of both major business cultures 
prefer the soft-sell approach. They resent overly-aggressive, pushy 
sales presentations. Visitors should avoid hype and overblown prod- 
uct claims. 


Bargaining range: Take care not to over-inflate your initial offer. 
Many Canadian buyers are turned off by the classic “high-low” tac- 
tic. Instead, build a certain safety margin into your opening bid to 
cover unexpected developments, but avoid overdoing it. 
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Case: Americans, Anglophone Canadians and Francophone Canadians 
Our son Reed Gesteland, then a software consultant based in Chicago, had an 
interesting experience which allowed him to compare business and social be- 
havior in Chicago, Toronto, and Montreal. He attended a series of meetings in 
the three cities which IBM hosted to promote networking among their business 
partners. 

In Chicago and Toronto most of the attendees went to the buffet tables as 
soon as the event started, and almost all of them sipped soft drinks, although 
beer and wine were freely available. When the “open mike” session began, only 
a few participants volunteered to take the microphone and spent three to five 
minutes talking about their companies. The rest of them had to be coaxed to the 
mike. By 19:30 everyone had left. 

What a difference in Montreal! The attendees stood around chatting amiably 
and drinking red wine; no soft drinks were in evidence. (Reed learned later that 
soft drinks could be requested.) As soon as the open mike session began, the 
participants volunteered to speak right away, one after the other. No one needed 
to be coaxed, and each one rattled on at great length until gently cut off by the 
emcee. When people sat down to listen to the speakers, they all crowded to- 
gether instead of leaving every other chair vacant, as the attendees had done in 
Chicago and Toronto. And the group stayed around drinking red wine until the 
room was closed at about 21:15. 

Reed's observations clearly illustrate some of the cultural differences between 
the expressive French Canadians and their more reserved U.S. and Anglophone 
Canadian counterparts. The former loved to talk at great length, stood and sat 
close to each other, drank wine rather than soft drinks, and networked until 
21:15 instead of slipping away by 19:30. 

For business visitors from outside North America the basic point is that in some 
respects English Canadians have more in common with U.S. Americans than with 
their French Canadian compatriots. But watch out! One of our Canadian friends 
recently assured me there are two major differences between Canadians and 
Americans. “Well, what are they?” | asked innocently. 

“Oh,” replied my Canuck buddy with a grin, “A Canadian is an American with 
health insurance, but without a handgun.” 
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Properly speaking, all citizens of North and South American coun- 
tries are Americans. However, since there is no other convenient 
way of referring to U.S. citizens we will use “American” here to refer 
to people from the United States. 


Executive Summary 


The USA is a complex multi-ethnic, multiracial, multi-cultural 
society. Nevertheless, visitors will find an identifiable mainstream 
business culture. They will recognize deal-focused behavior, as in 
the phrase “OK, let’s get down to business!” In fact, Americans are 
the world’s most deal-focused people. Next, visitors will notice that 
Americans use direct language, are informal and egalitarian in their 
business behavior, monochronic in time orientation (“time is mon- 
ey”) and variably expressive in terms of body language. 


Regional Differences 


Since the United States is a large country visitors will not be sur- 
prised to find significant regional variation in these elements of busi- 
ness behavior. First of all, there is a north-south divide. Visitors will 
find that Southerners are less deal-focused, more formal and hierar- 
chical, and less time-conscious than business people from the north. 
Visitors will also notice urban-rural differences as well as some dif- 
ferences between east and west coast behavior (Easterners tend to 
be more formal). And they will see that Americans’ nonverbal be- 
havior often depends on a person’s ethnic background. 
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The Language of Business 


In the USA the language of business is definitely American Eng- 
lish. Few Americans speak a foreign language well enough to handle 
a complex business negotiation, though competence in Spanish is 
growing. 


Deal-Focus 


Perhaps because the USA is an immigrant society with a very high 
degree of geographical mobility, most urban Americans are accus- 
tomed to doing business with strangers. That means U.S. firms of- 
ten respond to direct offers and enquiries from companies they have 
never heard of; introductions and referrals are usually unnecessary. 
The more well-known your company or organization is, the more 
likely Americans will respond to a direct contact. 

Unlike business people in relationship-focused cultures, Ameri- 
cans are ready to “get down to brass tacks” shortly after meeting a 
potential business partner for the first time. It’s not that U.S. ne- 
gotiators are unaware of the importance of getting to know their 
counterpart, of building a relationship. It’s just that task-focused 
Yanks prefer to build trust and rapport while business discussions 
are proceeding. They think it’s more efficient that way. 

Other examples of the deal-focused mindset include reliance on 
written agreements and the legal process as well as the expectation 
that most business discussions can be handled via email and tele- 
phone rather than in face-to-face meetings. 

Send a letter or email in English with basic information about 
your company and your product, stating that you will be in touch 
regarding an appointment. Follow this with a phone call requesting 
a meeting two or three weeks hence. Your counterpart will suggest 
a time and place. 


Low-Context, Direct Language 


Americans tend to speak more directly than Arabs or people from 
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East and Southeast Asia, but noticeably less frankly than Germans 
and German-Swiss. Some Americans become suspicious of business 
visitors who use indirect, vague, ambiguous communication. On the 
other hand, they may also be offended by the very direct, blunt lan- 
guage employed by German or Dutch counterparts. 


Informal, Egalitarian Business Behavior 


U.S. business behavior is informal (“What’s your first name?”) 
compared to most other cultures, roughly similar to the way Danes 
interact. But Americans in school address their teachers using last 
names (“Mrs. Jones”) and university students address professors us- 
ing last names and titles, e.g. Professor Smith, whereas Danes use 
the first name in these situations. 

Because egalitarianism is a key U.S. value most Americans feel 
uncomfortable in the face of overt status distinctions, except those 
based on individual achievement. For example, only medical doctors 
are normally addressed as “Doctor.” However, formality in business 
does vary by corporate culture: in large companies lower-ranking 
employees may defer noticeably to high-ranking executives. 

The relative lack of status distinctions is reflected in the breezy 
informality for which Americans are famous. They want to get on a 
first-name basis quickly, even with people they have just met. Infor- 
mality is meant to show friendliness and warmth. Business visitors 
from more formal cultures should realize that easy familiarity is not 
intended to show disrespect. 

Social formality also varies. We have American friends who call 
their parents by their first names and a few others (mostly in the 
south) whose children address them as “Sir” and “Ma’am.” Most 
American kids refer to their parents as Mom and Dad. 


Monochronic Time Orientation 


Coming from a relatively rigid-time culture, Americans tend to 
treat time as a tangible asset which can be saved, spent, lost, found, 
invested or wasted. Northerners tend to be more concerned about 
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punctuality and schedules than Southerners, but usually only New 
Yorkers are as time-conscious as Germans. 


Variably Expressive Communication Style 


Compared with East Asians and Scandinavians Americans tend to 
be more expressive and extroverted; on the other hand, Latin Euro- 
peans and Latin Americans often find Yanks distant and introvert- 
ed. That, of course, means that Americans lie somewhere between 
Expressive and Reserved on the continuum of nonverbal and para- 
verbal communication behavior. 

Depending on their ethnic and regional background as well as in- 
dividual personality, Yanks tend to vary greatly in the way they com- 
municate. For example, Hispanic-Americans and Italian-Americans 
are very often more expressive than those whose ancestors are from 
northern Europe or Japan. 

Americans tend to speak louder at the bargaining table than peo- 
ple from more reserved cultures. Uncomfortable with silence, they 
may feel compelled to quickly fill in any gaps in the conversation. 
That behavior can offend Japanese people, for example, who find 
conversational overlap very rude. 


Nonverbal Communication Behavior 


Meeting and greeting: Expect a firm handshake and direct eye 
contact. Some Americans believe a soft handshake reflects weakness 
and that lack of a direct gaze indicates unreliability or dishonesty. In 
the U.S. people shake hands less often than most Europeans. Their 
handshakes are quite brief compared to those of Latin Americans, 
firmer than East and Southeast Asians’. 


Space bubble: The normal interpersonal distance in a business 
context is about an arm’s length, similar to the norm in northern 


Europe. 


Touch behavior: The amount of touching varies from moderate to 
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relatively high-contact: Less physical contact than is the case with 
Latins and Mediterranean cultures but more than East and South- 
east Asians. American business men may slap each other on the back 
and grab one another by the elbow or upper arm to express friendli- 
ness. 


U.S. Business Protocol 


Dress code: While the proper attire varies according to location 
and type of business, male visitors are advised to wear a suit and tie 
to the first meeting with most new contacts; women, a suit or dress. 


Meeting and greeting: Expect a firm handshake and a direct gaze. 
Americans sometimes offer their card at the end of the meeting 
rather than at the beginning. 


Forms of address: Follow the lead of the people you are meeting. 
A general rule is to start out with Mr., Mrs., Miss or Ms., but be 
prepared for your counterpart to switch immediately to first names. 
If such informality makes you uncomfortable, make it clear how you 
wish to be addressed. Titles are likely to be ignored except in formal 
meetings unless you are a medical doctor or high government offi- 
cial. With those exceptions, most Americans tend to be uncomfort- 
able with honorifics and titles. 


Gift-giving: The U.S. business world is not a gift-giving culture. 
Many American negotiators feel uncomfortable if presented with 
an expensive gift. If you do wish to bring something small, choose 
a tasteful logo gift or an item your country or region is famous for. 
A hostess gift of flowers, candy or wine is appreciated, but not ex- 
pected, when invited to someone’s home for dinner. 


Wining and dining: If invited to that American specialty, the 
cocktail party, expect to mix informally with a large number of com- 
plete strangers, often without introductions by host or hostess. It is 
appropriate to approach individuals and groups with a smile and 
introduce yourself. 
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American Negotiating Style 


A litigious society: From time to time international clients who 
want to set up a business in the United States ask us at Global Man- 
agement, “What should we do first?” Our answer is always the same: 
“Find a good law firm.” Sure signs of a deal-focused business cul- 
ture are dependence on written agreements, reliance on the legal 
system and readiness to go to court to defend rights. 

Americans expect their business partners to adhere to the terms 
of the contract and are immediately suspicious if that partner ex- 
presses a wish to renegotiate an agreement. 


Task focus: Visiting negotiators should expect relatively little small 
talk, even at the first meeting. Most Americans assume that the pur- 
pose of a business meeting is to talk business, unaware that negotia- 
tors from relationship-focused cultures expect to spend consider- 
able time getting to know each other first. 


Bargaining tactics: Most U.S. training seminars for negotiators 
teach the “high-low” tactic: “Always start out asking for much more 
than you expect to end up with.” This gambit usually works well with 
American negotiating partners, but counterparts from northern Eu- 
rope, for example, may be turned off by this approach. Another trick 
taught at such seminars relates to the use of time pressure: “Our 
prices will go up 15% at the end of the month; you need to decide 
now.” The best way to counter this tactic is to just ignore it. 


Your presentation: Americans respond best to brisk, factual pre- 
sentations delivered by a competent speaker of English and en- 
livened by visual aids where appropriate. They may interrupt with 
questions rather than hold their questions until the end. 


Bargaining range: U.S. negotiators experienced in international 
business are used to a wide variation in bargaining ranges. Expect 
them to test your opening offer for flexibility. They may respond 
better to realistic quotations than to the overused high-low tactic. 
Build a safety margin into your opening bid to cover unexpected 
developments, but avoid over-inflating your offer. 
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Concession behavior: Be prepared for some hard bargaining. Take 
care to make any concession with great reluctance, and then only on 
a strict “if...then” conditional basis — always demand something of 
equivalent value in return. 


Ploys and counter-ploys: A favorite American bargaining tactic 
is to ask for quotations on a sliding scale by quantity. For example, 
say you quote prices based on 1,000, 10,000 and 50,000 units. Your 
U.S. counterpart is then likely to ask for 12,500 units, but at the 
low price you quoted for 50,000. Counter this ploy by smiling and 
repeating that the lower price is valid only for orders of the indicated 
quantity. 

You may also encounter the Trial Order gambit in which your 
potential customer demands your lowest price even for a small “test” 
order. If you are tempted to buy this customer’s business with a low 
“introductory” offer, you can expect to have trouble later when you 
try to move him up to the normal price. 


Decision-making: American negotiators are probably the fastest 
decision-makers in the world, and proud of it. Some U.S. executives 
live by the motto, “Right or wrong, but never in doubt.” Expect ex- 
pressions of impatience if your decision-making process seems to be 
taking too much time. 


The contract: Expect heavy emphasis on the legal aspects and the 
fine points of the written agreement. Many U.S. negotiators include 
lawyers in the discussions from the start until the signing ceremony. 
They often bring a draft agreement to the bargaining table and pro- 
ceed to negotiate clause by clause. Should a dispute or disagreement 
arise later, the American side may rely strictly on the terms of the 
contract and become suspicious if their counterpart invokes non- 
contract issues such as the importance of the long-term relationship. 
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